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The Excavation of the Sutton Hoo Ship-burial 
By C. W. Puitttrs, F.S.A. 


Preliminary Note 


Tue following account of the recent discovery near Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, requires a word of preliminary explanation. The 
work was brought to an unhurried close on 26th August 1939, 
and all the finds and records were removed to London and Cam- 
bridge. It had comprised not only the finding and removal of the 
burial but also the complete excavation and study of the ship in 
which the burial was placed. The latter part was under the 
direction of Lieut.-Commander J. K. D. Hutchison of the Science 
Museum, who, within a few days of the close, had taken his place 
in the service of the Royal Navy. The finds had, for the most part, 
only been in the laboratory of the British Museum for a matter of 
days when they had to be packed up and taken to a place of 
safety. Under these circumstances it is not possible to give a 
complete account of the discovery in all its aspects, since much 
new information is bound to come from the examination of many 
objects now packed away after only a cursory inspection. The 
writer therefore aims at giving an objective report of what has 
come within his experience. With Lieut.-Commander Hutchi- 
son’s consent he is also offering a layman’s account of the ship, 
the full technical description and discussion of which is a work of 
the future. 


It was in the summer of 1938 that Mrs. E. M. Pretty, J.P., 
of Sutton Hoo decided to investigate the contents of certain 
mounds on her estate near Woodbridge. These form a close-set 
group, eleven in number at the present day, placed on the western 
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edge of the extensive heath which occupies much of the country 
between Woodbridge and the open sea six miles to the east. The 
place is at the head of the estuary of the river Deben, a stretch of 
tidal water some nine miles long running south-eastward from 
Woodbridge to enter the sea at Bawdsey. This is one of the many 
considerable inlets on the coast of East Anglia and a useful haven 
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Fic. 1. Map of the surroundings of the barrow 


for small boats. At Woodbridge the estuary is about 250 yards 
wide at high water, and its eastern side is bounded by a fairly 
steep escarpment some 100 ft. high at the edge of which the 
heath called Sutton Walks begins. Thus the barrow group over- 
looked the water. 

The position of the barrows in relation to the river is shown in 
fig. 1 and their own arrangement in fig. 2. 

It will be seen that a wood now intervenes to block the view of 
the town from the ship-barrow. This was planted in 1881, and 
before that time the slopes of the escarpment were under the 
plough, which encroached on the barrow group and was partly 
responsible for cutting off the western end of the ship-barrow. In 
this wood two curves will be seen in the line of the 100-ft. contour 
which show that two small coombes, converging at the bottom of 
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the slope, cut the edge of the heath to the north and south of the 


ship-barrow. These are important for the problem of the ae 
of the ship from the river to the grave, a journey of about half a 
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Fic. 2. Plan of the barrow group 


mile rising through a height of a little more than 100 ft. It is 
almost certain that it must have arrived by way of the northern 
coombe, which has an average gradient of 1 in 22. The other is 
much steeper at its upper end. 
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The Barrow Group 


The barrows other than the ship-barrow appear to fall into 
three classes. Nos. 4, 6, 8, and 9 have a diameter of 65 ft. and 
are from 3 to 4 ft. high. Nos. 3, 5, 7, and 10 are larger, with a 
diameter of 85 ft., and all but no. 5 are from 5 to 7 ft. high. No. 
5 is now represented by a flat circular platform less than 1 ft. 
high, and it appears that the greater part of its material has been 
carted away. No. 2 has a diameter of 100 ft. and a height of 7 ft. 
No. 11 is the smallest, with a diameter of 50 ft. and height of 2 ft. 
6 in., and lies just over the boundary of the estate of the Duke of 
Rutland. Attention is drawn to this grouping of sizes, for upon a 
full excavation of the group it may prove to have a meaning, since 
we seem to be concerned with a family burying-place. 

The group is known as ‘Sutton Mounts’ and does not appear 
to be the subject of any local folk-lore unless a story told by a 
local resident to the writer represents the last remains of a tradi- 
tion. According to this there was an old man living in Wood- 
bridge some forty years ago who always said that ‘untold gold’ 
would be found if Sutton Mounts were opened. 

There is no definite information about earlier attempts to find 
out their contents, but nos. 7 and ro show clear signs of having 
had a trench cut along a diameter from east to west. The excava- 
tion of nos. 2 and 4 in 1938 gave evidence which suggested that 
they had been rifled, especially in the latter case. It is always 
possible that, as in the case of the Vendel graves, these depres- 
sions may be the result of the collapse of planking placed over a 
buried boat. The ship-barrow has lost most of its western end 
and, when excavated, gave evidence that a determined attempt 
had been made to break into it in the sixteenth or early seventeenth 
centuries. It has been suggested that the Elizabethan alchemist, 
Dr. John Dee, was responsible for this, acting on behalf of the 
Queen in the search for buried treasure, but the only basis for this 
is the fact that he appears to have had some sort of a commission 
for the purpose and dug for gold at Beeleigh near Maldon in 
Essex.! I am indebted for this information to Miss Lilian Red- 
stone of Woodbridge. 

In this paper it is only possible to refer generally to the results 
of opening barrows 2, 3, and 4 in 1938. No. 2 contained a boat 
about 18 ft. long with a squared stern bound with iron. There 
were signs of a cremation, but the barrow appeared to have been 
disturbed. No. 3 had the remains of a large wooden tray some 
6 ft. long placed on the old ground surface. On this were two 


1 Maldon Corporation Records, 1/8. Court Book containing mixed courts from 
7th Jan. 1585-6 to 31st Mar. 1595. 
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cremations, the fused remains of a blue glass bowl, part of a burnt 
stone plaque with a winged figure of late Roman type in low 
relief, a fine gilt bronze disc with zoomorphic design recalling the 
Caenby disc, and a gilt bronze button. By the side of the tray lay 
an axe. No. 4 contained nothing and appeared to have been 
rifled. By the kindness of Mrs. Pretty these objects are now 
placed in Ipswich Museum. 

Before proceeding further it should be mentioned that the 
following convention will be used in describing positions. The 
ship lay roughly north-west and south-east, with the bow to 
the south-east. The terms north, south, east, and west will be 
used, meaning port side, starboard side, forward, and aft. 

In May 1939 Mrs. Pretty decided to examine the large barrow, 
no. I. In this, as in 1938, Mr. B. J. W. Brown acted as her fore- 
man in charge of the actual work on the ground, while Mr. Guy 
Maynard of the Ipswich Museum exercised a general super- 
vision and gave advice. 

It is unfortunate that no survey or effective photograph exists 
of the barrow before excavation. The barrow was roughly round, 
but showed clear signs of the removal of much material from its 
west end. It may be presumed that when the burial was completed 
the original barrow was a lofty oval mound covering the whole 
length of the buried ship, and this form has been suggested in 
fig. 3. Enough has been removed from the west end to leave a 
full third of the boat free from overburden though buried beneath 
the surface, a situation which fortunately had done little to damage 
the ship and reduced the work of shifting material. 

Mr. Brown went carefully to work and began to drive a trench 
into the mound from the east side over what later proved to be the 
forward part of the starboard gunwale of the ship. He had not 


gone very far before he found some iron objects in the north side 


of his trench which he recognized as iron clench-nails of a boat in 
position. This recognition was due to his discovery of the small 
boat in 1938, and he at once took care to see that none of the nails 
were moved. The trench into the barrow was greatly enlarged, 
and by degrees most of the forward part of the ship was roughly 
cleared of filling. In all this Brown showed great care, and it is 
owing to his skill in this early stage of the excavation that it was 
later possible to achieve such a complete presentation of the ship. 
The bow end of the burial-chamber area was reached, pieces of 
bronze, iron, and wood were seen, and it was realized that the 
site was one of the greatest importance. The writer chanced to 
visit the excavation and a conference followed between the owner, 
Mr. Maynard, and representatives of the British Museum, and 
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the Office of Works. As a result, the writer was asked by the 
Office of Works to carry the work to a conclusion and, the 
Science Museum having been informed, Lieut.-Commander 
Hutchison was appointed to survey and study the ship. The 
work was then carried out between roth July and 26th August. 


The Physical Conditions of the Site 


The whole of the area on which the barrows stand is a barren, 
sandy heath covered with a sparse turf and large expanses of 
bracken. The soil is a post-glacial gravel and sand of consider- 
able depth in which the latter predominates, though rolled 
nodules of whitish clay of various sizes also occur. The colour 
of the sand is yellow, but as it becomes humified towards the sur- 
face it grows much darker. This is an important point, for a great 
deal of turf was used in the burial, and it was useful to have an 
easy colour distinction between different kinds of material. It was 
found that the sand was unusually damp below the surface, and 
although the months of May and June had been dry there was 
much water in it, particularly at the level of the ship’s keel. The 
distinction between moved and unmoved sand proved to be 
unusually easy to follow. The ship had been placed in a large 
trench dug deep in the old ground surface, and during the 
excavation the sides of the trench were found to be almost as sharp 
as on the day they were first cut, the filled-in material falling 
away from them readily and making the determination of the 
trench’s limits simple. The firmness of the unmoved sand was 
remarkable, and nothing but the heaviest rain, of which there 
was plenty in the latter part of July, made it run in. This fact was 
invaluable, for the task of excavating so delicate a thing as the 
impression of the ship would have been nearly impossible if the 
sand had run easily. The width of the trench through the barrow 
was so great that putting up temporary roofing was impracticable 
except at great expense. The excavation was completed with a 
few minor mishaps which did not affect the general result. 

There appears to have been a fairly extensive Early Bronze 
Age occupation of the edge of the heath. At various points about 
a foot below the old ground surface hearths belonging to this 
period were found, and worked flints were scattered about. In 
digging their trench the barrow builders cut through several of 
these hearths, with the result that small pieces of beaker and 
rusticated ware which were thus thrown out on to their dump 
were later filled into the fore and aft parts of the ship, and so were 
found far out of their original context. The hearths did not 
appear to be more than the result of casual squatting. 
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The Ship-Barrow. 


The general dimensions of the mound at the present day will 
be seen by reference to fig. 4 to have been length 75 ft., width 
65 ft., and height 9 ft. To cover the ship properly its length must 
once have been in excess of 100 ft. The barrow was found to 
have been composed entirely of the dark humified sand like the 
heath’s topsoil, and it was suspected that it had been originally 
a mound of turves stripped from the surface of the heath. This 
became a certainty after the faintly defined outlines of individual 
turves had been observed in many places in the sections, and Dr. 
F, E. Zeuner had made a chemical test which confirmed the diag- 
nosis (Appendix rv). It was his view that the heath might have 
been covered in forest at the time, the barrows standing in a clear- 
ing made for the purpose. The mound contained no contemporary 
material of any interest beyond a few pieces of carbonized oak 
plank which occurred in an entirely haphazard way, probably 
refuse from the building of the burial-chamber. There were 
marked indications that a shaft had been sunk from the summit 
of the barrow, but it did not reach below old ground surface and so 
the diggers were unrewarded (fig. 4). At the bottom of the 
filled-in hole there were the remains of a fire of sticks surrounded 
by sand burnt red, as well as a broken piece of a tiger-ware jug and 
animal bone, probably the remains a food. The attempt seems 
to have been made in winter time, and the diggers lunched on the 
site. 

On the old ground surface under the barrow there was a layer 
of excavated yellow sand varying in thickness from 2 to 4 in. 
This was obviously some of the spoil from the trench which had 
been spilt when being carried clear of the barrow site. That such 
a complete removal was necessary was made plain when the 
nature of the trench in which the ship lay was ascertained. The 
relation of the stern to its end of the trench was first established. 
Here it was found that the ship fitted in very closely with only a 
matter of a few inches to spare, and it was expected that the 
method of placing the ship in the trench would prove to have 
been to cut a sloping ramp up out of the trench at the bow end and 
pull the boat in down it stern first, hauling it hard up to the 
closed end of the trench. We were surprised to find later that the 
bow end of the trench was also closed, and that there had been no 
ramp (pl. xvii, 4). This meant that the ship had been lowered into 
the trench coffin-wise, an operation requiring great care and skill 
if it was to sit on an even keel and not break its back. The course 
of events seems to have been somewhat as follows. The trench 
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Photo. C. W. Phillips 


Photo C. W. Phillips 
4. View of the bow of the ship from the starboard side showing its relation to the 
burial trench 
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a. General view of burial chamber (metric scale) 
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Photo. O. G. S. Crawford 
4. Foreshortened view of the iron flambeau 
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Photo. 0. G. S. Crawford 
a. The ‘Coptic’ bowl, large hanging bowl, angons, and spearheads 
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Photo. British Museum 


4. Bronze fish from large hanging bowl 
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was dug and all the excavated material was carried clear of the 
site, some small amount being spilt and accounting for our thin 
layer. Poles were then laid across the trench sufficient to bear the 
ship’s weight, and it was then slid on to them immediately above 
its intended final position. A series of bollards was set up on each 
side of the trench, and cables, stretched between opposite pairs, 
were passed under the ship. The cables were tautened suff- 
ciently to raise the ship off the poles, which were then pulled 
away, the cables were paid out slowly and equally, lowering the 
ship gradually into its final position. No actual evidence for this 
method was found, but it 1s difficult to see how the operation 
could have been performed otherwise. The complete success 
achieved suggests some previous experience in carrying out this 
difficult operation. The close fit observed at the west end of the 
trench was maintained along each side, and the only large space 
was at the east end, where the ship’s bow failed to reach the end 
of the trench by some 6 ft. 

The work which had been done before the writer took over 
direction showed that none of the wood of the ship remained, 
though all the numerous clench-nails which had held its planking 
together were exactly in place, the ship having been completely 
filled up with as much of the sand excavated from the trench as 
could be got in again. These conditions were ideal for the 
preservation of its form, and it was clear that the only way to 
carry out the work was to cut a very wide trench right through the 
mound which would give ample walks on each side of the burial- 
trench. The faces of the cutting were stepped backwards in 
terraces and their faces timbered up, and the boat was carefully 
emptied of all content, beginning with the burial-chamber. Mr. 
Brown had already taken good precautions on these lines, and it 
only remained to extend their scope to meet the larger programme 
of work. Although it was hardly expected that any burial deposit 
could have survived to our time without disturbance, Brown’s 
observation had already shown that something remained, and it 
was decided to deal with the burial deposit first, which was 
rightly expected to occupy the amidships region. A stretch some 
25 ft. long was therefore shaved down carefully on a horizontal 
plane, careful watch being kept for any changes in the colour of 
the sand. An ideal tool for this was found in a stout coal shovel 
mounted on the end of a long ash handle. With this the sand 
could not only be removed with care, but it could also be tossed 
right out of the excavation to be barrowed away. The writer was 
not present at the removal of the top 2 ft. of this region below the 
old ground surface, but by a fortunate chance some idea could be 
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gained of the nature of the filling. A large pillar of material had 
been left standing on the south side of the excavation to support 
a piece of carbonized oak plank which had been found a little 
above old ground surface. It was clear from this that a feature of 
the upper part of the filling had been a downward slumping mass 
of rotted turf, and, in the event of there having been a burial- 
chamber, the posture of this material might be explained by the 
settlement which would follow its collapse. It was not possible to 
be sure how far this was mere barrow material or a special layer 
of turf which had been placed over the roof of the chamber. In- 
dications showed that the latter explanation was not improbable. 
This first hint of a chamber was soon followed by others of a more 
positive kind. Brown had noticed some faint signs of a possible 
division across the ship on the east side of the bronze and wooden 
objects seen on its bottom. Now traces of another similar division 
were seen in the sand as it was shaved down west of the middle of 
the ship, and both appearances proved to be the last vestiges of the 
two ends of a timber burial-chamber. It should be emphasized 
that the sand had reduced wood which must originally have been 
very substantial to a slight dark discoloration in the sand not more 
than a quarter of an inch thick, and only the most careful watch 
made it possible to get any idea of what had formerly existed. At 
the same time another irregular line of discoloration was observed 
running along the south side of the excavation well within the 
ship. As the sand was removed this proved to be running down- 
wards and outwards towards the presumed position of the gunwale, 
and it was interpreted as a small piece of the sloping roof which 
had remained more or less in position at the time of the collapse. 
Sufficient of this was left in position in a block of filling, and at 
a later stage a careful examination was made of its relationship to 
the gunwale of the boat when this was found, and this view of its 
character was found to be correct. 

Apart from this, the most interesting find made in getting down 
to the level of the burial deposit was a curious rough oval pan 
made of clay which will be seen ix situ in pl. xvi1, a. It was about 
3 ft. long, 18 in. wide, and 5 in. deep. When cleaned, it showed a 
horizontal laminated structure which looked very unlike human 
work, though at the same time the artificial nature of the object 
as a whole could not be doubted. There was no sign of fire and no 
content other than sand. Its curious composition can only be 
explained by supposing that it was a big slab of naturally lami- 
nated clay which had been hollowed out into pan form. Its posi- 
tion nearly over the middle of the burial-chamber (fig. 4) suggests 
that it had been placed in the filling above the roof, and had had the 
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good fortune to fall without distortion or breakage with the other 
overlying material when the chamber collapsed. It does not 
appear to have a parallel in other ship-burials, and in default of a 
better explanation we are compelled to suppose that it played its 
part in the ritual of the completion of the grave, possibly by 
receiving libations. 


The Burial-Chamber 


This was 17 ft. long, with ends at right angles to the keel-line 
of the ship, and it must have been a gabled structure. There was 
no suggestion of a door at either end, and little can be said of its 
method of construction except that planks were its main con- 
stituents. Several vertically set iron spikes were found along the 
bases of the end walls, but their exact use cannot be divined. 

At the foot of the western wall a piece of rusted angle-iron was 
found which probably also played its part in its construction, and 
it is an interesting point that two similar pieces are in the collec- 
tion of relics from the Snape boat now in Aldeburgh Museum. 
In any case the ends must have had some strong vertical supports 
to maintain the roof, which we are sure stood up for many years 
before collapse. Ata later stage a piece of much decayed oak was 
found among the objects placed just inside the west end which 
proved to have been of not less than seventy-five years growth (see 
Appendix 111). It may have been part of a stout vertical support, 
but if so it is peculiar that it should have rotted in such a differen- 
tial manner, for to have been the main vertical running up to the 
end of the gable it would have had to be at least 12 ft. long, and 
with these dimensions it would have been a very stout beam. It 
may be some quite unidentifiable fragment of grave furniture, 
but, as will be shown later, there is strong reason to suppose that 
the chamber stood for a long time before its collapse, and so must 
have been very strongly built. If the angle of the piece of roof 
fragment mentioned above to the gunwale is any true indication 
of the pitch of the roof its ridge must have been 12 ft. above the 
keel-line. The angle has been accepted in the suggested restora- 
tion of the outline of the chamber in fig. 4, and the result seems 
reasonable. In any case it might be expected that a piece of roof 
retaining its position after the fall would have a flatter angle than 
it originally had when the whole roof was intact, so that the recon- 
struction probably errs on the right side. Fig. 5 shows the relation 
of this fragment to the starboard gunwale of the ship, and it 
suggests that the eaves of the roof rested on the inside of the upper 
part of the gunwale in the same way as in the Oseberg ship. Such 
indications of the gunwale as remain appear to have been con- 
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torted in a way which suggests pressure on the inside. When the 
burial deposit was exposed it was found to be overlaid in a number 
of places by the remains of planks. These will be seen in stipple on 
pl.xxxvir. They appear to occur in two layers laid at right angles 
to each other, and suggest that, since they are fairly certainly 
pieces of the roof, it was laid on in two layers, one running 
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from end to end of the chamber, and the other running from 
roof-ridge to gunwale. On the floor of the chamber there were 
also found a few small sawn-off ends of wood which may be 
regarded as scraps left behind by the builders. 

We may thus take it for granted that when the burial chamber 
had been set up in the boat the whole looked like the conven- 
tional Noah’s Ark of the nursery. 


The Burial Deposit 

A general view of the burial chamber as it appeared when its 
filling had been removed, but no objects had been taken up, will 
be found in pl. xvi11, 4. 

As found the objects rested either directly or nearly so on the 
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bottom of the ship. They were disposed in the form of a large 
letter H with crossbar of exaggerated length, and the arrange- 
ment will be seen in pl. xxxvi1. The two uprights stretched across 
the ship just inside the end walls of the chamber, and the cross- 
bar joined them along the keel-line. With only one exception, the 
remains of an iron-bound wooden bucket, all the grave goods 
were closely confined to this arrangement. The centre of interest 
for those making the burial was at the west end, where a number 
of magnificent objects connected with the arms and equipment 
of the dead man were placed. The keel-line deposit was also 
chiefly composed of similar objects, while that across the east 
end was made up of large bronze cauldrons and other domestic 
vessels with their tackle. 

The main discoveries were made in the last week of July, and 
it was a fortnight before they had all been lodged in the British 
Museum. By that time the international crisis was once more 
becoming acute, and before any proper examination or treatment 
of most of the finds could be made they had to be packed away 
into places of safety. No attempt was made to empty any of the 
various receptacles found on the spot, this work being done in the 
Museum. We thus have no more than a general knowledge of 
the finds, and the account which follows is provisional. 

Appendix II by Dr. H. J. Plenderleith descrtbes the contents of 
certain vessels removed unemptied to the Museum. It also is of a 
provisional character. 

We will begin from the west end. 


The Flambeau 


Directly at the foot of the inner side of the chamber wall lay 
an iron object 5 ft. 3 in. long in the form of a bar with its lower 
end pointed like a railing spike. The top end carried an equal- 
armed cross at right angles to the bar, each of the four ends of the 
cross having a decoration in the form of the head and horns of a 
bull. 

Eleven inches below this feature the bar passed through a 
square iron frame also at right angles to it. The four corners of 
this were decorated with more bulls’ heads, and the frame was 
filled in with a system of iron bars parallel to its edges on all four 
sides (pl. xv111, 4). There were signs that the frame had been sup- 
ported by stays which passed from the undersides of the corners 
down to the bar some 1 ft. 3 in. below, but this part of the object 
was badly preserved. It seems to have been a portable flambeau 
which could be stuck in the ground where required. Its head 
would be wound round with tow soaked in oil, the bulls’ heads 
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playing their part in helping to retain the combustible materials 
in place. 


The ‘Coptic Bowl, Hanging Bowl, and Spears 

Close to the flambeau lay the remains of wooden bucket III (pl. 
xxxvil), which was removed ex d/oc on an iron sheet, and at the 
south end there was an interesting complex made up of a bronze 
bow! with a foot and drop handles containing a bronze hanging 
bowl of slightly smaller dimensions. Through one of the handles 
of the outer bow] the shafts of three iron angon heads had been 
thrust, and with them lay four other iron socketed spear-heads 
which had associated ferrules scattered about some 7 ft. to the east, 
showing that they had been put into the grave mounted on their 
shafts (pl. x1x, a). The footed bowl was a degenerate copy of the 
well-known ‘Coptic’ bowls of the pagan Saxon period, and the 
contained hanging bowl was one of the finest of its type so far 
found in Britain. It had suffered a fair amount of corrosion, but 
its decorative features were in good condition. These consisted 
of three large round escutcheons holding the hooks for hanging 
the bowl, three functionless rectangular escutcheons occupying 
the spaces between the round ones (pl. xx), a round ‘print’ on the 
bottom of the bowl, and—a complete novelty—a bronze fish on 
a stem rising from another round escutcheon set in the bottom 
of the inside of the bowl (pl. x1x, 4). All the escutcheons and the 
‘print’ are richly decorated with enamel, millefiore glass-work, and 
scroll patterns. Inside the bowl the Museum authorities found the 


remains of a small five-stringed musical instrument (see Appen- 
dix 11). 


The Bronze Stag 


Near the frame part of the flambeau a small bronze figure of a 
stag with large antlers and mounted on an iron ring was found 
lying on its side. It appeared to have no relation to the surround- 
ing objects, and will probably prove to be the crest of an elaborate 
helmet, crushed remains of which were found some 3 ft. to the 
east. 


The Whetstone 


Close to the flambeau on the east side and nearly parallel with it 
was a remarkable whetstone about 2 ft. long (pls. xxxvi1 and xx1, a). 
It is square in section tapering towards each end, which has been 
carved into a lobed boss and painted red. A curious arrangement 
of bronze claws supporting a shallow, apparently functionless, 
dish-like round terminal of bronze was once clasped round each 
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of these bosses, but only one now survives in bad condition. At 
the ends the stone is decorated on each face with a barbaric 
bearded mask, carved in high relief, each in a pear-shaped frame, 
The stone is greyish and fine grained, apparently well adapted 
for its purpose, but showing no obvious signs of use. It is unique 
and must have symbolized in a striking manner the great man as 
warrior and swordsmith. 


The ‘Tray’ 


East of the flambeau and partly under and to the north and 
east of the whetstone was perhaps the most difficult complex of 
objects in the whole grave. It consisted of objects in which both 
wood and metal were used, and with the complete decay of almost 
all the wood their interpretation must be uncertain until all the 
finds have been completely examined. The essentials of the 
deposit were the remains of a grandiose and very decorative 
shield, probably a parade piece, upon which there were the 
remains of what appears to have been a sub-rectangular(?) tray- 
like object elaborately decorated round the edge with gold-leaf 
work on gesso as well as impressed rectangles which may have 
been produced by poker-work. The dimensions of this affair were 
at least 2 ft. by 1, and all its central and eastern parts were missing, 
assuming that it was really rectangular to begin with. 

Among the wreckage of this ‘tray’ and the shield there were 
a few pieces of gold-leaf covered wood which did not appear to 
belong to either, but rather to some sort of small box, but it 
would be difficult to imagine anything much more fragile than 
these wafer-thin pieces of rotted wood decorated with gesso and 
gold leaf which was liable to curl off the moment after the un- 
covering of the object. It should also be recalled that on these 
objects far gone in decay fell the full weight of the chamber roof 
with its many tons of overburden. We need not wonder at the 
confusion some twelve hundred years after. 

To deal with the ‘tray’-remains first, since they definitely over- 
lay those of the shield, an interesting point was that its wood was 
little thicker than card and had a silky sheen on its surface. The 
edge had a continuous plain beading of thin gesso covered with 
gold leaf, and at intervals there were heads of animals in low 
relief on gesso, also covered with gold leaf, projecting at right 
angles from the beading into the field of the ‘tray’. These were 
beautifully executed with tiny round inset eyes made of garnet 
discs backed by pointillé gold leaf. The ‘poker-work’ rectangles 
formed a continuous band along the edge of the ‘tray’ between 
the animal heads, and as far as anything of the field of the object 
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could be seen at all it appeared to be plain wood. Making every 
allowance for decay it seems certain that this was always a fragile 
object, and for this reason alone it would not appear to have been 
either a gaming-board or any part of the shield. In the east part 
of the ‘tray’ region a few featureless flakes of what is probably 
ivory were found when cleaning up the area later. 


The Shield 


This retained no recognizable traces of its board work, but 
consisted of a great bronze boss in an upright position surrounded 
by elaborate mounts tumbled about, all obviously disturbed by the 
fall (pl. 4). 

The central boss is an object of great size and weight of domed 
form with a circular stud at the apex, whose form of decoration is 
not yet known. The main body of the boss has an elaborate inter- 
lace in good condition which will probably clean up very well, 
and there appear to be signs of gold-leaf enrichment. The boss 
rim carries five large symmetrically disposed domed studs, and the 
iron hand-grip behind has almost completely rusted away. The 
precise nature of the mounts scattered round is a matter for the 
future. Two major pieces of similar design lay, one to the south 
partly under the whetstone, and the other to the north-east, both 
close to the boss. They are bronze castings with a central spine 
ending in an elongated animal snout and having two pairs of 
curved side volutes (pl. xx1, 4) at the base of which is a circular gilt 
boss. The only difference between them is that in the mount to 
the north-east the boss is directly behind the zoomorphic ter- 
minal instead of at the base. Both are drilled with holes for pin- 
ning to the shield boards. Another mount in the form of an 
elaborately decorated strip of parcel gilt bronze lay to the south- 
east of the boss. It appeared to be covered with zoomorphic 
interlace. A much corroded bronze object decorated on both 
faces and lying directly north of the boss may be another mount, 
as also are probably two gilt hemispherical smaller bosses with 
pyramidal developments at the back, probably connected with 
fixing them into a setting. How far some of the fragments pre- 
sumed to belong to the ‘tray’ and shield may really belong to the 
possible box mentioned above remains to be seen. 


The Silver Bowls and Spoons 


East of the bronze bowl-spear complex a low amorphous hum- 
mock showed by its purple stain that silver was present. When 
cleaned it proved to be a dome of silver chloride on the north side 
of which was resting the completely decayed remains of a round 
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silver object of similar diameter, while projecting from under both 
eastwards were two silver rods. 

Nothing could be made of the decayed object, but when the 
dome-shaped mass was carefully lifted it surprised the excavators 
by coming gently apart and showing that it was a nest of eight 
silver bowls inverted, the decayed object being certainly a ninth 
and topmost one, which had been thrown off the pile by the fall of 
the roof. Of the eight all but the topmost were in remarkable 
condition, quite as bright as on the day of their deposit except for 
some slight corrosion round the edges (pl. xx11). They had internal 
decoration in the form of an equal-armed cross with a circular 
motive in the centre. The arms of the crosses are chased with a star 
pattern, and the circular motive at the intersection varies in every 
second bowl so that the whole of the surviving set is subdivided 
into groups of two.! The two silver rods proved to be the handles 
of two well-preserved spoons of Byzantine type with inscriptions 
on them in niello reading +TAVAOC and +CAVAOC respectively 


(pl. 


The Main Treasure 


We now come to the area where the great richness of the 
objects deposited justifies the view that it was regarded as the 
centre of interest by the burial party, even though, as we shall see 
later, there is reason to suppose that no actual body was ever 
placed in the grave, either cremated or inhumed. It was the 7 ft. 
of keel-line east of the flambeau. To the south of the line lay a 
sheathed sword broken into a number of pieces by the fall of the 
roof; to the north of it were the crushed remains of a helmet; and 
across the keel-line between the two was scattered the finest col- 
lection of Anglo-Saxon jewellery yet known. It must have been 
attached to belts, straps, and leatherwork which may originally 
have been hanging up in the chamber, for most of the pieces lay 
face downwards, and their arrangement bore no recognizable 
relation to the positions they would have assumed on a body. 
This is no place to describe them all in detail, for Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick has already said all that can be usefully ventured at this 
stage.2 The outstanding objects were a massive gold buckle with 
broken interlace decoration picked out in niello, a pair of large 
gold clasps richly decorated with cloisonné work and filigree, 
possibly from the shoulders of a leather cuirass, the gold cloisonné 
frame of a large purse with seven gold cloisonné plaques formerly 
sewn to its outer face, and a number of lesser buckles and strap 
' B.M. Quarterly, xiii, no. 4, Kitzinger, 123. 

2 bid. passim. 
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mounts, all in gold and enriched with garnet-filled cloisonné 
work (pl. xxvz). 

The great buckle is a most ostentatious piece of such a weight 
that it must have been an embarrassment to its wearer (pls. xx1, ¢, 
and xxiv, a). The two clasps are of uncertain purpose, but they are 
too large to have been intended for wear on any limb (pls. xxiv, 4, 
and xxvil,@). They each hinge on a central pin which can be with- 
drawn, thus breaking each clasp into two pieces, the pin being 
secured to one by a delicate gold chain. The backs of these clasps 
are liberally provided with strong gold loops which show that they 
were meant to be attached to leather or some other strong material. 
The purse contained forty gold Merovingian coins and two small 
ingots of gold, and is provided with a set of three hinged gold tabs 
for attaching to a belt or baldric (pls. xx1, c, and xxv). The delicacy 
of the work is everywhere notable, particularly in some of the small 
pieces, where a tiny animal head, not easily recognizable without 
close scrutiny, is provided with eyes and tongue of garnet inlay. We 
can only repeat Mr. Kendrick’s opinion that the goldsmith who 
made these objects was one of the greatest the Teutonic world of 
the Dark Ages produced. 

Thesword, which lay to the south of the keel-line, had also been 
a splendid object (pl. xxvu1, a). Its length is about 3 ft., but it 
has been broken badly by the fall of the roof. The hilt is of gold,. 
and the pommel cap is encrusted with garnets and enriched with 
gold wire. The grip has a number of gold filigree mounts, and a 
short way down the scabbard are two fine hemispherical gold 
knobs of garnet cloisonné set side by side. Disposed on each side 
of the sword at this point were two exquisitely 
fashioned flat-topped pyramidal gold mounts with 
slotted bases. They are jewelled on their faces with 
garnets in a Ccloisonné setting and were probably 
attached to a sword knot (fig. 6). The material of 
the scabbard is probably wood, and it is encrusted 


with a whitish substance the composition of which yo. 6, Design 


is not yet known. The chape region is wrapped in of two gold 
some very recognizable cloth, the form of which has __cloisonné pyra- 
been preserved by impregnation with rust. mids belonging 


To the south of the sword and parallel to it © ay _ 
was a badly rusted blade the size of a large ‘ 
scramasax, but showing none of its characteristic form. 


The Helmet 


The precise original position of the helmet is not certain, as 
it had been smashed and scattered about by the fall of the roof, 
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but the nucleus of its remains were to be found east of the shield 
boss and north of the sword (pl. xxxvi1). The headpiece was of 
iron and had already gone far in corrosion when broken into many 
pieces. The iron itself appears to have borne some sort of decora- 
tion, but this is uncertain. The edge appears to have been bound 
with silver, and there were two applied ridge pieces of bronze 
passing over the crown, one from brow to nape, and the other 
from ear to ear. These were enriched with the same kind of 
elongated animal-head terminals which appeared on the shield 
mounts. There appear also to have been ear-guards hanging 
down on each side, but the most striking feature was a cast 
bronze face-piece consisting of a nose, mouth, and moustache 
rather more than life size. This was well preserved, but has not 
yet been examined carefully. The nose part was decorated with 
a series of parallel lines running from the ridge down to the face 
on each side, and two small nostrils had also been pierced above 
the moustache. A certain amount of gold leaf suggested that 
parts of the helmet may have been gilt, and it has already been 
suggested above that the bronze stag found some 34 ft. away by 
the whetstone was the crest ornament, set on by an iron ring. It 
is a pity that nothing more definite can be said at this stage, but 
many pieces were salved which may be attributed with some con- 
fidence to the helmet, and there is every prospect of a reconstruc- 
tion which should give one of the most remarkable pieces in the 
Teutonic world. It may also prove no disaster that the iron part 
was very rusted when broken, for it is unlikely to have been bent 
in this condition, and so the pieces when reassembled will give a 
good idea of its original form. 


The Drinking-horns 


Passing eastwards along the keel-line the next feature beyond 
the sword was a slight ridge covered by a thin layer of rotted roof 
wood through which showed the purple stains of more silver. 
When the wood had been removed a curious mass of starfish-like 
patches of corroded silver was seen (pl. xxvii, 4). Their nature was 
a puzzle until the badly rotted remains of two drinking-horns with 
silver mounts could be distinguished among them. It was then 
clear that they were the spread and flattened mounts of more 
horns, probably nine in number altogether, and perhaps to be 
associated with the nine bowls. At the west end of the complex 
there was a mass of fairly well-preserved cloth, and it is possible 
that all were once wrapped in it. At the east end a rounded 
wooden pommel (?) was found bored through with a circular hole. 
The wreckage of the drinking-horns was so complete that the 
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only way to deal with it was to take up the whole mass ex d/oc. 
They reached the British Museum in this way, and it is gratifying 
to be able to report that the designs on some of the mounts could 
be copied even though there is little hope of permanently pre- 
serving traces which contain almost no metal (fig. 7).! 

High up on the south side opposite the horns were the 
scattered iron hoops of iron-bound wooden bucket no. 2. This 
had not been a large affair, but was interesting because of a num- 
ber of rectangular and circular bronze escutcheons, some of 
which appeared to show signs of enamel. 


: British Museum 
Fic. 7. Designs from silver mounts of drinking-horns 


The Silver Dish Complex 


The situation found directly east of the drinking-horns on the 
keel-line rivalled that of the shield region in.complexity. As the 
removal of the filling of the burial chamber was completed a 
large, nearly circular shape, covered with bits of rotten roof wood 
became visible here (pl. xvi11, 4). Its edge showed purple, and on its 
western side there were signs of another curved silver object pro- 
jecting slightly from underneath it. The apparent limitation of 
the purple stains to the rim of the large object led the excavators 
to expect that it would be a large shield with silver binding, for 
this part of the work was dealt with before the real shield had been 
encountered, but when the wood was removed it proved to be a 
great sheet of silver some 28 in. in diameter pressed down round 
the edges and obviously covering another smaller circular object 
directly under its middle (pl. xxvii, aand 4). Further work showed 


' BM. Quarterly, xiii, no. 4, 130. 
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that the big sheet had a system of incised decoration of a rather 
small and fussy type, and the general preservation of the metal was 
good. This made it possible to lift the whole bodily, and it proved 
to be a large dish with a circular foot some 24 in. deep which had 
shown its presence before the lifting owing to the beating down 
of the upper part of the dish round it. The object projecting to 
the west was seen to be another smaller silver dish. On being 
turned over the great dish was found to have the cup of a ladle, 
2 in. high, pinched on to the foot-ring by the impact of the 
falling roof (pl. xxx, a). This was a delicate parcel-gilt object, 
anda silver handle with a hinged ring terminal found close by 
had obviously become detached from it. 

The scene under the great dish was one which can have had 
few parallels in British archaeology (pl. xx1x, 4). The foot of the 
great dish had been bedded deep in a mass of rotted cloth among 
which were bundles of leather and a good deal of scattered 
flock-like material, probably the stuffing of a small pillow. The 
smaller dish contained the remains of at least six small globular 
bottles with gilt bronze rims. They appeared to be turned from 
wood, but it has since become known that they are gourds. Two 
were in fair condition, and all of them were quickly packed in 
wet moss and reached the Museum without further deterioration. 
There was also a plain circular bow] 3} in. in diameter with a ring 
foot which had become detached. This contained a pad of cloth. 
Fig. 8 shows the deposit under the great dish in two stages of its 
removal. It may be said at this point that the great dish has four 
impressions of Byzantine control stamps on its under side within 
the foot-ring. These are evenly spaced and two different dies 
have been used which gave good impressions. The design of one 
shows the bust of an emperor with a nimbus and inscription, 
while the other is hexagonal, containing an inscription with a 
small cross and star (pl. xxx, a). These prove beyond doubt to 
have belonged to the Emperor Anastasius I (a.p. 491-518).! 

Returning to the deposit, the smaller silver dish was next lifted 
with its contents. It has since been shown to contain the remains 
of two combs (see Appendix 11), and to bea bowl, 1 5 in. in diameter, 
with a plain horizontal rim, fluted sides, and the bottom decorated 
with a medallion containing a female profile head in low relief sur- 
rounded by a stylized leaf pattern (pl. xxx, 4). Its condition is 
good.? Directly under the smaller dish and impressed with the 
pattern of its fluted sides were the remains of a fair-sized leather 
bag with two silver drop-handles, 6 in. long, attached to the 
leather by looped, nearly circular escutcheons (pl. xxx, 4). 
' B.M. Quarterly, xiii, no. 4, 118-21. 2 [bid. 121-2. 
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Originally the form of the bag would appear to have approxi- 
mated to that of a shopping-bag, and it was provided with a 
strap fitted with bronze buckle and slider to pass round it for 
support when full. The leather was very rotten, but appeared to 
have a grain like coarse morocco. 

Returning to the mass of textiles directly under the great dish, 
it was clear that there had been another bag here without metal 
handles, but its condition was far worse, and little could be made 
out, though a small silver mount probably belonged to it. 

Among the cloth was found a small cylindrical object of a 
greenish-white material badly rotted but showing a concentric 
layering. This had to be packed quickly and has not since been 
examined, but.it may be suggested that it was an ivory playing- 
piece. No traces of others were seen. 

The textiles were removed at once into bowls of water, and any 
close examination of their character was impossible in the field. 
A number of different weaves could be seen, and there were the 
remains of what looked like a knotted fringe. Some of the cloth 
had been folded many times, and there is hope that some may be 
unfolded after treatment, but all was very rotten. The flock 
appeared to have some much finer cloth, possibly linen, associated 
with it, but the hot sun made it necessary to remove all without 
any delay into water. Two folded masses of leather were found, 
one on each side of the impression of the foot-ring of the great 
dish. One was certainly a pair of shoes in bad condition but 
showing signs of bronze tags and fittings. The other showed 
signs of stitching. Both were very rotten. By the shoes were the 
remains of a wooden object like a scoop. When the cloth directly 
under the foot-ring had been removed, a small bronze bowl was 
seen bottom upward. This proved to be a small hanging-bowl, 
which was probably damaged when deposited, for a leather thong 
was found in the cavetto of its rim outside with signs of more 
thongs arranged as if to suspend it. The bowl has not yet been 
examined and its condition is poor, but it had apparently lost at 
least one escutcheon. Another slightly larger hanging-bowl, also 
upside down, was found under cloth on the east side of the de- 
posit, but’ beyond the fact that its condition was bad we do not 
yet know anything about it. Under it were the remains of a small 
horn cup. 

When all the cloth and bowls had been removed, it was seen 
that the whole had rested on a large round wooden trough or 
platter of rough workmanship which was preserved on the east 
side only (pl. xxx1, 4). On its south side arranged with head to the 
east lay an iron axe with iron handle 2 ft. long in a very rusty 
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Specimen buckles, strap-mounts, and swivel T-piece in gold and garnet cloisonné 
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Pl. XXVII 


a. The sword and gold clasps in situ 


6. Crushed remains of drinking horns 
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condition. This was probably a throwing-axe or francisca. At the 
bottom of the south-west part of the deposit was a scattered mass 
of pieces of rusted iron which were the remains of a coat of mail 
(pl. xxx1, 4). Its condition was interesting evidence of the state of the 
deposit as a whole at the time of the fall of the roof. It has already 
been stated above that there is reason t#¥ believe that the burial 
chamber held up a long time after the c@inpletion of the barrow. 
It is unlikely that chain armour would have reached a glassy con- 
dition in which it readily broke into many pieces without the 
lapse of many years. 

It is a small point, but when the great dish was lifted a small 
frond of bracken was seen on the top of the deposit. At various 
times during the clearing of the chamber indistinct traces of some 
rotted vegetable matter were to be seen in the bottom of the boat, 
and it may be that the whole chamber was originally strewn with 
bracken. This is reminiscent of the various plant remains found 
in the Oseberg ship under similar conditions. 

The whole operation of clearing the deposit under the great 
dish had to be carried through with great speed. In a case like 
this the excavator can have no idea of what he is likely to encoun- 
ter, and the writer would like to pay tribute to Mr. W. F. Grimes 
and Mr. Stuart Piggott whose dissection and recording of the 
deposit was carried out with such skill and efficiency, as well as to 
the other helpers who fetched necessary equipment at a moment’s 
notice and made themselves generally useful. 

The fair preservation of the perishable materials found here 
may be due to their being partly sealed between the great dish and 
the underlying wooden platter by the jamming together of the 
two under the weight of the collapse of the chamber. 


The Pottery Bottle 


A little to the south-east of the great dish was found a shattered 
wheel-made pottery bottle (pl. xxxvi1). The pieces were in proper 
relation to each other, and a complete restoration may be expected ; 
its interior had a dark stain. It has a flattened bottom and is 
obviously connected with the Frankish or Kentish series. Close 
by it on the east side lay some pieces of a black material with a 
conchoidal fracture which resembled pitch. A specimen was sub- 
mitted to Dr. F. E. Zeuner, who reports that it is manganese 
oxide, possibly used as a base for making paint (Appendix tv). 


The Iron Lamp 


A few inches still farther to the east lay a rounded object of 
corroded iron. It proved to be a hemispherical cup standing on a 
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short stem with three or four feet, the body bound with four iron 
straps running from base to lip, and the inside divided into seg- 
ments by a number of iron divisions radiating from the centre. 
The space between these was filled with a whitish substance, 
and it is supposed that this is a lamp, closely comparable with the 
similar example on a longer stem found in the Broomfield grave.! 


The Cauldrons and Chain-W ork 


We now come to the last group of objects which formed a line 
across the chamber at the base of the east wall. Taking it from 
north to south it consisted of the remains of a large iron-bound 
wooden tub, a large bronze cauldron, a mass of ornamental chain- 
work, a lesser bronze cauldron, and a third still smaller example. 
Perched on the adjacent parts of the first and second cauldrons 
were three oak pegs ranged east and west (pls. xxviii, 4, and xxxvi1). 

To deal with the items in detail, the large tub was represented 
by no more than its rusted iron hoops, a heavy decorated iron 
collar with square-section ring handles which had gone round its 
upper rim, and a number of iron straps, some of them forked at 
the end, which were attached both for strength and decoration to 
the body of the vessel. The largest bronze cauldron was badly 
crumpled together, but it should be possible to restore its general 
form. It was made of thin sheet bronze, and there were no signs 
of rivets, though apparently a marked carination worked up from 
inside had run round its girth. In the general wreckage it was un- 
certain which heavy iron band work and ring handles belonged to 
the cauldron and which to the tub; this can only be sorted out in 
the laboratory. 

The chain-work was so badly rusted that its real character is 
not yet known. Associated with it was a large iron ring and some 
iron bars. Several of the links of the chain were of complex out- 
line with a number of subsidiary loops, and since the whole was 
placed with the large vessels it may be suggested that it is prob- 
ably tackle for hanging cauldrons over a fire. 

The second and third cauldrons were identical except in size. 

They were both smashed and corroded to hundreds of small 
pieces and little can be done to restore them. The only fairly pre- 
served parts were the rims, which were turned outwards over a 
strengthening of twisted iron wire. The wooden pegs were 
puzzling and cannot have originally been in the position in which 
they were found. They were about 18 in. long, were roughly 
pointed at both ends, and had a more or less triangular cross- 
section. It would appear that they had been split out of a larger 

™ Proc. Soc. Ant. xv, 1894, 250-5. 
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piece. Their condition, though soft, was remarkably good com- 
pared with that of almost all the other wood which had been in the 
burial, and perhaps this is to be attributed to the neighbourhood 
of so much bronze. They may be material left behind by the 
carpenters. 

This completes the list of surviving objects which had been put 
in the chamber, and the only remaining feature to be considered 
is the iron cleats found on its floor. These will be seen in pl. xxxvi1 
more or less regularly disposed along the north and south sides of 
the keel-line. Their badly rusted state makes it difficult to be sure 
of their exact form until they have been treated, but in general 
they appeared to be strong pieces of strip iron which had been 
bent to accommodate themselves to the curve of the bottom of the 
ship. Three, or perhaps four, holes had been punched through 
them in line, and iron rivets remained in these holes, though it is 
significant that none of them can have attached the cleat to the 
bottom of the ship. They were not found anywhere outside the 
burial chamber, and the presumption is that they played some 
part in the funeral deposit. They may have been part of a floor 
put in to level up the area for the receipt of the deposit, though, 
arranged as they are on its limits and also not apparently approach- 
ing either end, it is difficult to see what part they played in this. 
They may be part of some fitment of the ship, though here again, 
as the ship certainly had no mast and sail, their limitation to the 
midships region is not easily explained. 


Was there a body buried in this grave? 


The excavation of the burial deposit was scarcely completed 
before this question came to the fore. Any burial must have been 
either by cremation or inhumation. The first alternative may be 
dismissed quickly. Although the grave contained receptacles not 
unworthy to receive the ashes of a great man all were empty of 
burnt bones, and a close search failed to reveal any fragments 
lying loose. The only scrap of bone in the whole deposit was a 
bit of cancellous bone entirely without original outer surface 
found on the top of the large silver dish, and this was unburnt. 
The size of the piece made it unlikely to be human. 

The other possibility, an inhumation, also meets serious 
difficulties. It is clear that the sand would have played havoc with 
bone, but it is most unlikely that everything would have been 
consumed, particularly the teeth. The region where a body might 
have been expected was along the keel-line among the precious 
objects by the sword and helmet. This region has a length of some 
6 ft. from near the whetstone to the beginning of the drinking- 
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horn complex, not too short a space if the dead man was of moder- 
ate height; but the arrangement of the objects here failed to sug- 
gest that they had been placed in their proper relationship to a 
body, the head of which might have been expected to be to the 
west in view of the direction of the sword. Whatever was the pur- 
pose of the two jewelled clasps they cannot have been properly 
disposed on a body in the position in which they were found. 
Much more striking is the complete absence of any of the smaller, 
more personal, objects which would have accompanied a body 
to the grave. The dead man would have been buried richly 
with his ring on his finger, his pendant about his neck, and his 
wrist-clasps in position. Besides these his clothing and shoes 
would have been fitted with small metal tags which would have 
survived. No single object of this more personal nature was found 
in the whole deposit, if we except the gear found under the great 
silver dish which does not enter into the matter. We are therefore 
compelled to regard the whole grave as a cenotaph in honour of a 
man whose body could not be recovered for burial. It is idle to 
speculate how this might have come about, though the fact that 
the burial is in a ship at once suggests loss at sea. 

It may be recalled that, although no human bones were found 
in the Snape boat burial,! a fine late Roman gold ring with in- 
taglio was found in the grave, which, in any case, had almost 
certainly been rifled, for the few objects found were not commen- 
surate with the dignity of burial in a boat 48 ft. long, if the Sutton 
Hoo burial may be used as a criterion. The hair now preserved in 
Aldeburgh Museum from the Snape boat is almost certainly 
animal fur. 

It is also curious in this connexion to consider the burial found 
at Broomfield in Essex in 1888—94,? which has features in com- 
mon with Sutton Hoo. Without going into all the details, it 
appears that this was probably a chamber burial without a boat, 
the sides of the chamber, set in gravel, having sagged in before 
collapse. Although about a third of the grave was found by 
gravel-diggers, we may take it, if the plan 1s at all reliable, that 
they did not remove that part in which a body might have been 
expected. When the rest of the deposit was excavated by Sir 
Hercules Read he was unable to find any trace of a body, though 
because the sides of the grave were blackened, probably merely by 
the decay of the wood, he suggested that a body might have been 
burnt in situ. If this was really so, the combustion would have been 


1 Notes of Fottings about Aldeburgh, Suffolk, by Nicholas Fenwick Hele, London, 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, 1870; V.C.H. Suffolk, i, 326-8. 
2 Proc. Soc. Ant. xv, 250-5. 
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incomplete, but something human would have remained. The 
long axis of the grave was not more than 7 ft. in length, so that 
the deposit of a body in recumbent position was possible, but the 
arrangement of the objects in the grave was inconsistent with this. 

The Broomfield grave is interesting as being the only other 
known example to yield a deposit comparable with that found 
under the great silver dish at Sutton Hoo. A circular bronze pan 
was found containing part of a horn, two glass cups, and two 
small wooden bottles with gilt bronze rims. The pan was placed 
on a mass of textile and flax which in its turn rested on logs of 
birch wood. A further comparable feature was the iron lamp 
already mentioned above. 


The Question of Animals in the Grave 


The absence of recognizable human remains cannot be dis- 
missed without a reference to the custom of burying horses and 
dogs in the same grave with their master which has been observed 
in the ship burials of Viking Age in the north. The Sutton Hoo 
burial group left the regions on each side of the keel-line almost 
unoccupied, and it would have been easy to have filled up these 
spaces with the carcasses of animals if the custom had been 
observed. There was no evidence for it, either in the form of 
bones or the remains of harness and collars such as were found in 
the Ladby ship. It is difficult to believe that, if horses had been 
buried in the grave, such intractable objects as their teeth would 
have disappeared even if the bones had been consumed. 


The Ship 


The Sutton Hoo ship is a great open rowing-boat some 80 ft. 
long as traced in the ground. Its greatest beam is 14 ft. and its 
depth 5 ft. its prow rising to a height of at least 12} ft. above 
the level of the keel-plank amidships, and it drew 2 ft. of water 
when light. The lines of the boat as taken by the Science Museum 
will be seen in pl. xxxvir. An official detailed plan is not yet avail- 
able. It is clinker built without permanent decking and carrying 
no mast or other equipment for sailing. The hull is stiffened with 
twenty-six ribs, and the boat was probably propelled by thirty- 
eight rowers, the actual number depending on whether the tholes 
ran in unbroken sequence on each side of the boat between the 
extreme points fore and aft at which they were observed. 

The ship was placed with stern to the nearest water and 
oriented roughly east and west. In the early stages of the work it 
was expected that the ship would prove to be of Viking Age, but 
as it progressed it became quite clear from its construction, apart 
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from the articles buried in it, that the ship belonged to the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon period. The first clue to this was the number of 
strakes. While the burial deposit was still in the ground, it was not 
possible to make the examination of the keel region which would 
go far to clear up many doubtful points, but it soon became clear 
that the ship had no more than nine strakes a side, including 
the gunwale strakes, far fewer than those found in ships of the 
Gokstad and Oseberg type. Further, the strakes were broad and 
there were no signs of sailing tackle. It was improbable that these 
had been removed, as they were not removed in the Viking ship 
burials even though their bulky presence complicated the placing 
of the funeral deposit. We were therefore compelled to look to 
earlier vessels for a prototype, and the one most likely to be rele- 
vant was the Nydam ship, now preserved in Kiel Museum.! 
This famous vessel was found with two others in the Nydam 
bog in Schleswig in August 1863. It was the main feature of a 
great votive deposit of vessels and arms, and was in very fair 
preservation. It has since been magnificently reconditioned and 
displayed in the Kiel Museum. Its lines will be found in fig. g. 
The boat may be dated with confidence to the close of the fourth 
century a.p. The main features of its construction are that it is 
a large keel-less open rowing-boat 73? ft. long with a beam of 
10 ft. and a depth of 3 ft. 7 in. It has six strakes a side, consisting 
of single oak planks from bow to stern, the single exception to 
this being the gunwale strakes which have been pieced at the 
forward ends. This involved cutting out planks averaging 14 in. 
broad and 1 in. thick with lengths almost equal to that of the 
whole ship, besides working out from the solid a series of cleats 
on their inner sides to which the ribs were lashed. The boat’s hull 
was clinker-built, the fastening being iron nails riveted over 
rectangular roves. The stem and stern posts were joined to the 
keel-plank by tree-nailed scarves, and the strakes were nailed to 
the posts in grooves cut down their inner edges to receive the 
strake ends. The whole hull of the boat, leaving aside the internal 
framework, consisted of no more than seventeen pieces of wood, 
including the small pieces used to eke out the gunwales forward. 
Internally, the hull was braced by nineteen ribs made of pieces 
of oak grown to shape running from gunwale to gunwale and 
attached closely to the strakes by lashings passing through the 
two cleats left standing on the inner side of each strake. These 
ribs were spanned by thwarts resting on the heavy gunwale 


™ Conrad Engelhardt, Nydam Mosefund, 1859-63, Copenhagen, 1865; id., 
Denmark in the Early Iron Age, London, 1866; H. Shetelig and Fr. Johannessen, 
Acta Archaeologica, i, 1930, 1-30. 
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cleats supporting the rib ends, and they were further held up by 
three, two, or one vertical stanchions depending for their number 
on their position in the ship, and mortised into the ribs at their 
lower ends. These thwarts had rowers’ seats fixed to them, and 
lashed to the gunwales were thirty tholes, fifteen a side. These 
have a distinctive claw-like form, were made from natural forks, 
and had each a hole through which a loop was passed to prevent 
the oar jumping away too far during the recovery. 

The boat was steered by a broad, specially adapted, oar worked 
over the starboard side at the stern by a tiller fitted at right angles 
to the head of the loom, and it is probable that there was a small 
platform set in the stern for the steersman; otherwise the ship does 
not appear to have contained anything except oars, baling scoops, 
bottom boards (?), and a quantity of stone ballast which, it is 
thought, was kept from shifting by a compartmented arrange- 
ment of wicker-work on the bottom. Although only a few stones 
were found at the time of the excavation it is plain that the ship 
would have been almost unmanageable without at least a ton of 
ballast, for although the Nydam ship is an impressive piece of 
craftsmanship, its narrow, sharp lines and absence of grip on the 
water proceeding from lack of a keel must have made it unstable. 
Its dimensions also preclude it from having much value as a cargo 
carrier, and we may safely regard it as a war-vessel only. 

However this may be, it must have been in fleets of boats of 
this general type that the spear-head of the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
reached the shores of Britain, and for this reason it was likely to be 
the prototype of many of the boats which they built when fully 
established in their new home. This question of the type of 
Anglo-Saxon boats built in England is one which must be treated 
with caution, for it would be wrong to suppose that at the time of 
the invasions there were no sailing-ships in the north. When 
dealing with boats used for burials we are concerned with aristo- 
cratic craft, probably used exclusively for war, always bearing in 
mind the important exception of the Oseberg ship which was a 
queen’s state barge. It would be rash to assume that these burial 
craft tell the whole story of the shipbuilding of their time, and a 
discovery like that of the wrecked boat at Galtaback on the west 
coast of Sweden south of Varberg, comes to remind us that there 
was probably an extensive class of cargo boats as well (fig. 10).! 
This vessel was clinker-built with a keel and ten strakes a side 
including the gunwales. Its length was 42 ft., its beam 12 ft., and 

' Galtabacksbdten och dess Restaurering, by N. Niklasson and Fr. Johannessen, 


Goteborg Museum, 1933; Galtabacksbaten och tidigt batbyggeri in Norden, by 
Philibert Humbla and Lennart von Post, Goteborg, 1937. 
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Photo. O. G. S. Crawford 
a. The great silver dish reversed showing ladle bow] pinched on foot-ring of dish 
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Photo. O. G. S. Crawford 
4. General view after lifting of great silver dish 
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Photo. British Museum 
a. Control stamps on silver dish 


Photo. British Museum 


4. The smaller silver dish 
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Photo. O. G. S. Crawford 
a. The leather bag under the smaller silver dish 


Photo. O. G. S. Crawford 
4. The remains of the wooden dish, chain-armour, and iron axe 
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Photo, M. K. Lack 
a. Port side of the ship showing impressions of planking 


Photo. C. W. Phillips 

4. General view of the ship from the bow showing the distortion of the burial 
chamber area and the remains of a strake under the ladder 
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its depth 4 ft., revealing a much greater relative capacity than the 
Nydam boat. It had twenty ribs, and its internal structure was 
also of a more developed type approximating to the framework 
of the Viking ships nearly 400 years later. The stem and stern 
posts were joined to the keel by vertical overlapping joints at each 
end, and amidships the boat had a mast block and supports of a 
rather feeble type which show it to have been unquestionably a 
sailing-boat. 

It is worth recalling that the account of the ship-burial in 
Beowulf, lines 26—52, tells us that the ship was fitted with a 
mast. The material lines run 


There stood at the haven _ with rings on its prow 

all sheeny and eager _ the Atheling’s bark. 

Then laid they adown __ the ruler belov’d, 

the giver of rings, __in the lap of the ship, 

the chief by the mast. They brought there, moreabove, 
great store of things costly, of treasures from far. 

I never heard tell of a keel fitted out 

more fairly with weapons _and trappings of war, 
with bills and with byrnies. There lay on his breast 
of treasuresa many, and these were to go 

far way, asa prize _for the ocean, with him 

They furnished him forth _ with less gifts not a whit, 
with less tribal treasures, | than those who did once 
send him out on his way, _at the spring-tide of life, 
alone o’er the waves, _ being yet but a child. 


On pollen analytical grounds the Galtaback boat has been 
assigned to the fourth or fifth century a.p., which makes it more 
or less contemporary with the Nydam boat. It may be suggested 
that it was in boats of this kind that much of the transport of 
population and property accompanying the Anglo-Saxon inva- 
sions took place, and we are compelled to recognize that the 
general background from which Anglo-Saxon shipbuilding may 
have developed after the invasion period was over may have con- 
tained a number of ship types. We have those of Nydam and 
Galtabick; also Frankish vessels, and we must suppose that there 
was a fair body of Romano-British shipping, some of it influenced 
by Mediterranean types and frequently driven by sail. Ship- 
wrights are conservative, but we cannot dismiss the possibility 
that by the second century after the Anglo-Saxon conquest there 
may have been some interesting developments out of these 
elements. 

However this may be, it is tolerably clear that the Sutton Hoo 
boat has the Nydam boat for its main ancestor, and for the good 
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reason that, like it, the purpose for which it was built was warfare 
and display. 

With these considerations in mind we will consider the details 
of excavation of the Sutton Hoo ship further. . 

It has already been stated above that the timbers of the ship 
had rotted away almost without exception, but since all but the 
burial-chamber area had been filled in directly with sand while 
the ship was still whole none of the clench nails which held the 
ship together could move from their place even when the wood 
which they secured had disappeared. By careful work from the 
inside it was possible to remove all the content of the boat without 
displacing any of the nails which remained in their places on the 
sides of the excavation. This process was aided by a change in the 
consistency of the sand which was to be found where the boat’s 
timbers had once been. A dusty blackish layer, accompanied by 
some leached sand, could be felt for carefully by slowly shaving 
down the sand, and warning was given of its approach by the 
appearance of the bright red patches signalling the near presence 
of clench nails. In this way all the boat which survived was 
emptied so that the face of the excavation everywhere was the 
sand which had pressed against the timbers of the boat from the 
outside, and which sometimes still bore in recognizable form 
the imprint of the grain of wood (pl. xxxi1, 2). The only parts 
missing were the point of the bow and the end of the stern, the 
latter having been removed by the plough. The general effect 
after excavation can be seen in plate xxx111 4 and 6. We will now 
consider the different parts of the ship in detail. 


The Hull 


This probably consisted of a keel-plank and nine strakes a 
side including the gunwales. It is not possible to make a final 
assertion about the number because the nature of the keel region 
requires further study and expert opinion. It will be appreciated 
that with some 20 ft. of the amidships region of the ship badly 
distorted through having been in the range of the burial-chamber, 
one of the most critical parts of the ship was much disturbed. 
Sections cut across the keel-line gave no indication of a true keel 
projecting downward from the bottom, and the most that could 
be seen was a strong suggestion of a rounded projection 2} in. 
deep and 7} in. wide (pl. xxxv1, 4). Within the area of the burial- 
chamber this de itself into a more or less straight line, 


and the curved effect was observed forward between ribs 7 and 
8 in a place free from distortion. It would be rash to assume 
that the keel-plank had an identical cross-section at all points. 
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Between ribs 7 and 8 it was rising towards the scarf joining it to 
the stem post, and this possible hollow rounded form may be 
another reminiscence of the primitive dug-out which is the ultimate 
ancestor of all keels. Fig. 11 shows the keel-plank of the boat 
built of fir wood found at Nydam but not preserved owing to the 
outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein war in 1864. Its features 
fore and aft illustrate the point. 

It will be realized that the long existence of an open space in the 
ship at the burial chamber combined with the strong downward 
pressure exercised on the gunwales by the roof as the end sup- 
ports of the chamber failed would cause the hull to become 
generally distorted in this region (pl. xxx, 4). We are thus not 
yet clear about the keel, but the position of the scarves joining 
the stem and stern posts to it was fully established. These came 
between ribs 3 and 4 forward and 23 and 24 aft. Each was 
secured by three large vertical iron nails 6} in. long riveted over 
roves like all the other clench nails in the ship. Their vertical 
position suggests that the character of the scarf was the same in 
general as that found in the Nydam ship, where the post was 
stepped over the keel-plank and secured by two vertical tree-nails. 
If a keel-plank made of a single piece of wood ran between the 
two scarves its length was not less than 60 ft. For the region of 
the stern scarf, see pl. xxxiv, a. 

The exact way in which the bottom developed fore and aft 
from these joints is uncertain, but Lieut.-Commander Hutchison 
gave it as his opinion at the time that the use of stealers was 
indicated. It is at least certain that amidships there were nine 
strakes a side. With the exception of the gunwales these con- 
sisted of five planks apiece running the length of the ship and 
united by overlapping joints secured by five clench nails only 
1 in. long, showing that the planks made a flush join. The 
average breadth of a strake, except where it was reducing fore and 
aft, was 1 ft. 3 in., and its thickness, as shown by the length of the 
clench nails, 1 in. 

An exception to the general disappearance of the wood of the 
hull was found on the bottom of the north-west part of the burial- 
chamber, where a piece of strake 9 on the port side was found pre- 
served in a recognizable condition to a length of 15} ft.; seen 
under the ladder in pl. xxx11, 4. It was not less than 18 in. broad, 
and appeared to be as much as 3 in. thick, though extreme decay 
made this figure uncertain. Close by it was a better preserved 
_ of oak timber 2# ft. long of uncertain purpose, which had 

ost all signs of its original form, but was not part of the hull. 
The gunwales contained four pieces of wood only and must 
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have been very heavy, for the tholes were secured to them by pairs 
of iron spikes, 6 in. long, driven in vertically, each pair being 
spaced not more than 3} in. apart, while in some places three 
spikes occurred. Fig. 12 shows a suggested restoration of the 
gunwale’s inside elevation. The thole must have consisted of a 
grown fork and, as far as can be judged by the position of the 
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Fic. 12. Suggested restoration of gunwale and upper strakes seen from the inside 


spikes holding it to the gunwale, it must have had a base not less 
than 3 ft. long. The bases of the tholes must have abutted closely 
to each other, and collectively must have added a kind of wale to 
the gunwale through the whole length of their occurrence along 
the ship. They were observed as far forward as between ribs 3 
and 5 and as far aft as between ribs 22 and 23. If they occurred 
regularly between each pair of ribs on each side of the ship within 
these limits there must have been nineteen a side, suggesting 
thirty-eight rowers in all, compared with the thirty of the Nydam 
ship. They were seen in many places within these limits, especially 
on the port side, in the form of faint triangular patches of dark 
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sand projecting above the gunwale line (pl. xxxv, a) and, even where 
this trace could not be seen, the presence of spikes suggested that 
they had been there. The spikes carried on through the burial- 
chamber region, so that they may be fairly safely assumed to have 
run right along as in the Nydam ship. There were no signs of the 
holes in the tholes for oar lashings, which were a constant feature 
at Nydam. 

It has already been said that 
the gunwales must have been 
heavy pieces of timber. Fig. 5 
shows a cross-section of gunwale 
remains amidships, where they 
had been distorted by the pres- 
sure of the burial-chamber roof. 
The presence of much leached 
sand suggests the decay of thick 
wood, but the exact details must 
remain unknown. 

The stem and stern posts had 
also rotted completely (pl. xxxv1, 
>). At the prow it was possible to 
see a faint band of discoloration 
projecting slightly in front of the 
point of junction of the two sets 
of strakes. The study of this 
part of the ship fore and aft was 
made more difficult bya peculiar Fic. 13. Section of stem of Nydam ship 
feature of the filling. It 1s prob- showing method of attachment of strake 
able that the sand and gravel ends 
were poured in from both sides in 
basketfuls. As the sand slid down it graded itself, the heavier 
material running to the bottom of the pile. Thus a high — 
tion of stones was found at the bottom where the two sets of strakes 
ran together. Sometimes they were concreted together by the 
rusted clench nails which occurred in numbers here, gravely com- 
plicating any study of the arrangements. 

The little that seems certain is that the method of joining the 
ends of the strakes to stem and stern posts was not obviously simi- 
lar to the methods used at Nydam which will be seen in fig. 13. 
At Sutton Hoo the post seems to have been a stout plank set edge- 
wise with a single nail going through the ends of the two opposite 
strakes and the post, but the shortness of the nails makes this 
difficult to believe unless the post was very thin. The actual 
method was probably some variant of fig. 1 3. 
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The stern post was armoured on the outer edge by an iron strip 
1} in. wide by # in. thick. Only a few fragments of this and two 
of the nails by which it was secured were found, and there was 
nothing comparable observed on the stem post. 


j 
TYPICAL CLENCH 
NA/L 
CLENCH WAIL 
R/8B BOLT 
STEERAGE FRAME 
BOLT 
CLENCH NA/L FOR JOINING 
STRAKE PLANKS 
RF BOLT 
END TO ENO 
5 /0 
INCHES 


Fic. 14. Various types of clench nails used in the Sutton Hoo ship 


The clench nails used at Sutton Hoo were of iron with domed 
heads on the outside of the ship 1} in. in diameter. The normal 
length was 2 in., and on the inside the nail was riveted over a 
diamond-shaped rove 2 in. by 1 in. The average spacing of the 
nails was 7 in., and they ran very regularly, every rove being care- 
fully set with its long axis fore and aft (fig. 14). 


The Inner Framework 

The ship had twenty-six ribs which, with few exceptions, were 
spaced about 3 ft. apart, the only marked variations in distance 
occurring, as might be expected, in the bow and stern. The pre- 
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Photo. C. W.. Phillips 
4. View aft 
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Photo. C. W. Phillips 
a. View forward 


Pl. XXXIV 
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Photo. C. W. Phillips 
a. The region of the scarf at the after-end of the ship 


Photo. C. W. Phillips 
4. Ribs 24, 25, and 26 in the stern (metric scale) 
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4. View of the port side of the ship from the interior showing double nailing 


Photo. B. Wagstaff 
a. Thole 

Photo. M. K. Lack 


Pl. XXXVI 
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Photo. C. W. Phillips 


Photo. M. K. Lack 
4. View of bow from the starboard side 
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servation of the ribs was bad. All that remained outside the 
burial-chamber was a dirty line of sand running across the ship 
from gunwale to gunwale keeping close to the hull, and frequently 
still retaining a marked rectangular cross-section. In some cases 
the sand had formed a rough cast of the decayed wood so that if 
this was breached, discoloured sand tended to pour out of the hole 
leaving a rectangular-sectioned cavity. In excavating the ship 
these rib traces were left enclosed in strips of sand which will be 
seen in pl. xxx, 4. Rib widths appeared to vary from 3 to 5in. The 
ribs were secured to the skin of the ship at each end through the 
gunwales by a clench nail 44 in. long (fig. 14). At the other 
points between the ends the method of attachment to the skin of 
the ship left no trace. Fig. 12 shows how the regular nailing of 
the strakes ran under the ribs, and it seems tolerably clear that, as 
in the case of the Nydam boat, there may have been cleats cut 
from the solid on the inner side of the strakes to which the ribs 
were lashed. The nailing of the ends of the ribs is different from 
the Nydam practice, where the ends merely rested on solid lumps 
left standing to receive them on the inner sides of the gunwales. 
The writer considers that there was evidence that the thickness of 
the ribs decreased at each end, and this is shown in fig. 12. No 
clear sign of ribs was found inside the burial-chamber, though the 
end-nails were in place. They may have been cut out for conveni- 
ence’ sake, the nailed ends being left in place. Ribs 24, 25, and 
26 in the stern will be dealt with below under steering. No signs 
of thwarts remained or of the stanchions which must have sup- 
ported the rowers’ seats. Something of these should have been seen 
during the process of shaving down the sand early in the excava- 
tion, but it seems that they had been removed, either before or 
after the boat was set in the grave. At the bottom, east of the burial- 
chamber, there were a few faint traces of loose pieces of small wood, 
but these must have already been there when this part of the ship 
was filled in. 


The Steering 


The stern contained some interesting special developments 
connected with the steering. Ribs 24 and 25 were only 18 in. 
apart and were clubbed at the starboard side and secured to the 
skin of the ship by a quincunx arrangement of clench nails § in. 
long (pl. xxxiv, 4). This shows plainly that it was here that the extra 
strain from a steering oar was felt, but no trace of the oar was seen, 
nor was there any large external wooden button of the type used 
in the Viking ships as a pivot for the oar. It must, therefore, be 
suggested that the oar was of the Nydam type, and was hung over 
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the side of the ship by a cable secured to a rib and passing at its 
lower end through a hole in the blade of the oar, which was 
pivoted by its loom being passed through a strong loop of leather 
or cable fixed between the ends of the two special ribs outside the 
ship. The steersman would move the oar by a tiller fixed at right 
iy to the end of the loom, and would stand on a small plat- 
orm. 


Other Furniture 


No oars, bailing-scoops, or anchors were found in the ship, nor 
was there any sign of a bollard on the gunwales. The only thing 
worthy of note was a continuous trace of something like a side 
seat about 18 in. wide which ran all along the port side below the 
gunwale strake. Its run was broken by the burial-chamber, but 
otherwise it was constant. It tipped slightly downwards towards 
the ship’s bottom. This may be the remains of some light decking, 
but nothing like it was found on the starboard side. 

An interesting point revealed by the excavation was that roots of 
plants followed the places where the wood of the ship had once 
been. Some of these must have extended from 18 to 20 ft. below 
the original summit of the barrow. It is true to say that in this bar- 
row, at all events, it would have been possible to get a general idea 
of the form and dimensions of the ship from the distribution of 
roots alone, for they confined themselves strictly to the wood 
traces. 


The Ship’s General Condition at the Time of the Burial 


There were several signs that the ship had seen service before 
it was put in the grave. Traces of repair could be plainly seen on 
the hull. The most striking was a doubling of the frequency of 
the clench nails along the junction of strakes 4 and 5 on the 
port side amidships (pl. xxxv, 4). There was also a small tingle 
in this region as well as some abnormal nailing amidships of the 
stern scarf, so that this part of the ship had clearly become leaky, 
either as a result of collision or of age. We know that the Viking 
ships were far from new when buried, and our boat was no excep- 
tion. We have no means of knowing how old it was when buried, 
but it may have been built as early as the last years of the sixth 
century. 

We know nothing of the finish of the bow and stern. The 
upper part of the stem post which ran clear of the hull had rotted 
away (pl. xxxvi, a), and the end of the stern had been ploughed 
off. There is an interesting point about the latter which cannot be 
passed over. The gunwale lines of the ship, which in plan show 
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graceful re-entrant curves fore and aft, run almost parallel as they 
approach the stern, and it is difficult to believe that this feature 
ended in a sharp point as in the Nydam boat. It may be suggested 
that it had a small rounded stern, following the example of the 
two other pagan Anglo-Saxon boats of which we have knowledge, 
both from close by. The Snape boat had a bluntly rounded stern, 
and there can be no question of disturbance, for the whole boat 
was well underground (fig. 15). The small boat 18 ft. long found 
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Fic. 15. Outlines of the Snape Boat: after Hele 


by Mr. Brown in 1938 in barrow 2 at Sutton Hoo also had a 
squared stern bound with iron strip. All three show a departure 
from the normal northern plan of having bow and stern equally 
pointed, and this may be a breakaway from tradition achieved by 
the Anglo-Saxons in England. 

The Snape boat is particularly interesting since it presents a 
refined, almost pirogue-like, elevation combined with a com- 
paratively beamy plan. It may be that the lines of this boat were 
not taken with great accuracy, but the correctness of the general 
facts is attested by their agreement with Sutton Hoo. In the 
original publication the plan of the clench nails must be incorrect 
if, as it is claimed, the ship had only six strakes a side and a keel- 
plank, and it is difficult to believe the arrangement of nails shown 
in the rounded stern. It looks to be a less developed craft than the 
Sutton Hoo ship, and it may on this account be older. 

To sum up: in the Sutton Hoo ship we have a beautifully 
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designed and built vessel which probably represents the summit 
of one line of shipbuilding in its day. Although belonging in 
general to the Nydam type, its builders have made great advances 
in their use of materials and their powers of design. Instead of 
being a difficult and top-heavy craft, our boat appears to have been 
quite stable, and was certainly far more roomy. Although the 
lines of the Nydam boat are admirable, the pure curve of its gun- 
wale from bow to stern is a primitive thing beside the sophisti- 
cated doubly re-entrant curve at Sutton Hoo. The newly dis- 
covered ship may have been already archaic at the time of its 
burial, and a good analogy to this may be found in the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert which has not yet lost its official position 
though already a museum piece. We must, therefore, be careful 
to regard the Sutton Hoo ship as doubtful evidence for the state 
of commonplace shipbuilding in its day, but rather take it to have 
been a tour de force by shipwrights of an earlier generation build- 
ing a fine vessel for royal or noble patrons. All these considera- 
tions do not make it the less true that it is probably the finest 
monument of the pagan Anglo-Saxons that has come down to us, 
and the first known English war-vessel. 
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Appenpix 
‘ INVENTORY OF THE PRINCIPAL FINDS 
By T. D. F.S.A. 
I. Gold Ornaments 


i. Massive buckle with interlacing zoomorphic ornament enriched 
with niello inlay. L. 54 in. (Pl. xxrv, a.) 

ii. Purse-mount with fastening in the form of a sliding-clasp and with 
three hinged attachments for straps, the frame inlaid with garnets 
and blue-and-white mosaic glass. L. 74 in. Also seven ornamental 
gold plaques and four circular studs, all similarly jewelled, originally 
attached to the fabric of the purse. One plaque, bearing both 
cloisonné and champlevé inlay, has a pattern consisting of pairs of 
animals with interlacing appendages, the central pair of animals, set 
back to back, having the bodies linked; two other plaques (a pair) 
are hexagonal, and have intricate cloisonné cell-work; a second pair, 
executed in champlevé and cloisonné, represent a Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den or a northern ‘man and monsters’ pattern; another 
pair, in cloisonné only, are in the form of a falcon preying upon 
a lesser bird. (Pl. xxv.) 

iii. Forty gold coins, Merovingian, and two small ingots of gold, found 
in the purse. 

iv. Pair of hinged gold clasps with fastening-pin, attached by a chain, 
the head of the pin zoomorphic. The clasps bear rectangular panels 
of step-pattern cloisonné jewelled with garnets and blue-and-white 
mosaic glass, and in the borders surrounding these are interlaced 
zoomorphic patterns in champlevé garnet; at the ends are linked 
pairs of boars, jewelled with garnets and glass, the background spaces 
filled with zoomorphic filigree ornament. L. 4? in. (PI. xx1v, 4.) 

v. Four rectangular strap-mounts with cloisonné garnet inlay, one 
pair with ‘mushroom’ cell-pattern, the other pair with cable- 
patterns. L. 2in. (Pl. xxvi, a, ¢.) 

vi. Buckle with garnet inlay, triangular plate with massive jewelled 
rivet-heads. L. 3 in. 
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Buckle with garnet inlay, rectangular plate with inner panel con- 
taining foliate cell-work. L. 3 in. (Pl. xxvu, 4.) 

Buckle with garnet inlay, the plate with rounded end. L. 1-7 in. 
(Pl. xxv1, d.) 

Pair of strap-mounts with garnet inlay, similar to that of the 
buckle (viii), and also with rounded ends. L. 1-3 in. (Pl. xxvu, e.) 
Strap-mount in the form of a rectangular plaque with hinged 
appendage ending in a swivelled terminal mount, all jewelled with 
garnets. L. 2-4 in. (Pl. xxvu, f.) 


. Terminal strap-mount, triangular, with garnet inlay. L. 1-1 in. 
i. Pair of pyramidical gold studs jewelled with garnets, the tops inlaid 


with blue-and-white mosaic glass, the bases slotted. L. 0-7 in. 


. Looped strap-mount, plain. L. o-g in. 
. Filigree strip, jewelled with garnets, a hoop for fastening at one end. 


L. 3:7 in. 


. Filigree strip with jewelled animal-head terminal. L. 2-9 in. 
i. Foil mount in the form of an animal, with fastening-pins. Ht. 


0°25 in. 


. Foil triangular mount with fastening-pins. L. 0-6 in. 
. Strap-end, plain. L. 0-4 in. 
. Various fittings of wood and ? gesso, adorned with gold foil. Cf. 


nos. XXviil, lii. 
See also no. xxvii. 
Il. Silver 


. Dish with ring-foot, richly ornamented, with control-stamps of the 


Emperor Anastasius I. Diam. 28 in. (Pls. 6, xxIx, a, Xxx, a.) 


. Fluted bowl with ring-foot, and, inside, a wreath enclosing a 


classical head. Diam. 15 in. (Pl. xxx, d.) 


i. Set of nine shallow bowls with interior floral and geometric orna- 


ment. One of these bowls is seriously corroded and in fragments, 
and a second is almost entirely reduced to silver chloride. Diam. 


8-9 in. (Pl. x11.) 


. Two spoons with inscriptions TAVAOC and CAVAOC, L. to in. 


(Pl. xxi. 


. Handled cup or ladle, gilt, with beading and incised geometric 


ornament. Ht. 2 in. 


. Small bowl, hemispherical, plain, with ring-foot. Diam. 3} in. 
i. Pair of drop-handles from a leather bag. L. 6 in. 


III. Armour and Weapons 


Iron sword with gold pommel, jewelled with garnets, and gold 
guard; on the hilt a gold wire loop and a gold mount with filigree 
ornament; on the sheath two hemispherical gold bosses, jewelled 
with garnet and blue glass. (Pl. xxvut, a.) 

Massive bronze shield-boss with five large domed rivet-heads on 
flange, and big ornamental disc-button; also various fittings with 
gold-foil coverings (see xix), ? from the shield. (PI. xxt, 4.) 
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. Helmet of iron and bronze with vizor in the form of a mask. 


Fragments of a shirt of iron mail. 


. Heads of four iron spear-heads and three angons; also three iron 


ferrules of spears. (PI. xrx, a.) 


i. Iron axe, with iron haft. 


IV. Bronze Bowls and Cauldrons 


Standing-bowl, ‘Coptic’ type, with bronze handles. (PI. x1x, a.) 

Hanging-bowl with richly ornamented escutcheons and mounts, 
enamelled and inlaid with mosaic glass; three escutcheons with 
small triangular supporting mounts, and three square mounts set on 
the side of the bowl in the space between the escutcheons; on the 
bottom of the bowl a circular print, and, inside the bowl, a mount in 
the form of a fish perched ona rod. Diam.c. 12in. (Pls. xrx, 5, xx.) 


. Hanging-bowl, fragmentary. Diam. 6 in. 
. Hanging-bowl with enamelled escutcheons, the neck bound by 


a thong. Diam. 3-4 in. 


. Cauldron. Diam. c. 2 ft. 
. Cauldron with iron-bound neck. Diam. c. 2 ft. 
. Cauldron with iron-bound neck. Diam. c. 1} ft. 


V. Bottles and Drinking-vessels 


. Pottery bottle with narrow neck, wheel-made. Ht. ¢. 8 in. 
. Series (? 6-8) of small narrow-mouthed gourd bottles with gilt 


mounts. Ht. of each c. 3 in. 


. Series (? 6 or more) of drinking-horns with elaborately ornamented 


silver mouth-pieces and terminals. 


. Leather or horn cup, plain. 


VI. Buckets 


. Lron-bound wooden bucket. Diam. c. 2 ft. 
. Iron-bound wooden bucket with bronze escutcheons. Diam. c. 


fe. 


. Iron-bound wooden bucket. Diam. c. 1 ft. 


VII. Miscellaneous Ironwork 


. ? Flambeau with grid and branching terminals, and pointed end 


for driving into ground. L. 5} ft. (Pl. xvmu, 4.) 


. Blade or batten. L. 18 in. 
. ? lamp, a hemispherical bowl with supports. 
. Tackle, massive, in the form of ring- and chain-supports. ? for 


suspending large cauldron. 


. Tackle or mounts, indeterminate, curved to fit ship’s bottom. 


VIII. Woodwork 


. Fragment of a ? tray, gilt, and with zoomorphic ornament. 
. Fragments, apparently of a miniature stringed musical instrument 


x 
xxx. 
xxi 
XXXV 
XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 
XXXiX 
xl 
xli | 
xlvi 
|| 
xlviil 
xlix 
lii 
liii 
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with jewelled metal mounts; found in the large hanging-bowl 
(xxxiv). L. 6 in. (Fig. 17.) 


iv. Remains of a large trough or tray underlying the Anastasius dish 


complex. 


. Oval pommel, ? of knife or dagger. 

i. Small vessel, bowl type. L. c. 4 in. 

. Three pegs, pointed at each end. L. 18 in. 

. Wedge-like slotted peg, found in silver bowl (xxi). 
ix. Two thin slats, found in silver bowl (xxi). 


. Fragments of a box (Area IV). 


IX. Leather 


i. Four shoes. 
. Remains of large bag with silver handles (xxvi) and bronze buckle 


and tab. 


. Remains of a second bag, with silver mount. 


See also no. xliii. 


X. Textiles and Similar Perishables 


. Fragments of coarse woven fabric found in silver bowl (xxi). 

. Fragments of ? linen, tabby weave, found in silver bow] (xxi). 

. Fragments binding end of sword-sheath. 

. Fragments forming wrapping of drinking-horns. 

. Fragment found in small silver bowl (xxv). 

. Various fragments found beneath silver dish (xx) and folded frag- 


ment found close to shield-boss (xxviii). 


. Mass of ? flock, perhaps from a pillow. 
i. Fragment of skin with attached hair and textile, found in silver 


bowl (xxi). 


. Fragment of ? pleated hair, found in silver bowl (xxi). 


XI. Bone 


. Two combs, one with bronze and silver mounts, found in silver 


bow! (xxi). 


iv. Handle of bone and skin, found in silver bowl (xxi). 
. Three handles (L. 4 in.) with iron attachments. 


XII. Stone 


i. Ceremonial whetstone with carved masks at each end and terminal 


bronze fitting. L.c. 2 ft. (Pl. xx1, a.) 
XIII. Unclassified Finds 


. Mount in the form of a bronze stag on an iron ring or terret. 
. Small bronze buckle (C. 12). 
. Small bronze buckle found in silver bowl (xxi). 
. Cylindrical object, ? chessman, of wood or ivory. 
. Lumps of manganese oxide. 
ii. Small fragments of ? ivory from neighbourhood of Shield. 
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Appenpix II 


LABORATORY NOTES 
MADE BY DR. H. J. PLENDERLEITH 


I. Removal of Contents of Fluted Silver Bowl with Classical Head (pl. xxx, b) 
See fig. 16 


A, B, C. Bone ? implements with fragmentary iron ? handles, rusted. 
L. of bone 4 in. L. of iron § in. 

D. Skin with attached hair and textile. 

E. Circular iron nail-heads or escutcheons (below wooden slats). 

F, F. Thin wooden slats. 

G. Wooden peg with ? imprint of belt. 

H. Bronze buckle. 

J. Gourd cup with gold mounts (and possibly a second cup). 

K. Silver handle, part of the handled cup or ladle. 

L. ‘Two combs, one of bone with bronze side-plates and silver rivets; the 
other bone or ? leather. 

M. Textile. Coarse fabric (tabby weave, ? linen) with a woven belt and 
bronze buckle (H above), the fabric completely decayed, recognizable 
only as an imprint in the earthen filling of the bowl. 


Note. The finds include a fragment of pleated hair and pieces of animal hair 
and skin which may have been the remains of an edging (? piping) of the 
garment; but, judging by their position, may also have been wrappings for the 
implements A, B, C. 


II. Excavation of Hanging Bowl Complex (See pl. x1x, a) 


A stout bronze bowl with swing handles (C) has a bunch of rusted iron 
weapons through one handle fixed by corrosion to the bronze. Contains a 
thin bronze hanging-bowl (B) in pieces; bowl (B) has a decorated edge, in 
fragments and detached. Contains the remains of wood (A), possibly a 
wooden bowl, or it may be wood, originally flat, which has been crushed while 
damp into the bowl to a hemispherical shape. 

The Wood (A). Fragments of cupped formation (not necessarily the 
original shape), may be the remains of a ‘sounding box’ of the ? instrument 
referred to below. 

It appeared on clearing the sand that a wooden stem connected the main 
wooden debris through the broken bronze bow] (B) to a large curved handle 
of wood lying between (B) and (A). The handle was connected to this stem 
by a mortised joint upon which fitted an escutcheon in form of bird’s head 
with eye of garnet set in what appeared to be shell. The escutcheon was 
actually found in another part of the bowl (not beside handle) and must have 
been detached when burial took place. 

Actually two such bird-headed escutcheons were found in one mass 
together with two square escutcheons and two in the form of what might be 
boars’ heads, and these were altogether in one complex between bowls (C) 
and (B). 
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Further examination of the wood on excavation showed that it pieced 
together as follows (fig. 17): there was no positive evidence for the ‘sounding 
box’ theory but there exist two considerable pieces of shrunken wood which 
fit together giving a rectangular aperture. These were found one beneath and 
one above the wooden ring handle, and they apparently formed a sheath, 
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Fic. 16. Contents of fluted silver bowl during removal 


through which the rectangular member once passed. They are not shown in 
the drawing because there is as yet no evidence as to where they were attached. 

No trace of any other curved handle has been found among the wooden 
fragments, but there is a depression among the debris which may have been 
caused by one which has decayed. This depression contains three small 
pegs of wood or bone similar to four pegs which are in position in the existing 
handle which contains five peg-holes. 

The pair of bird escutcheons apparently come from the same side of the 
wooden object. 

The Bowl (B). After removing the wooden fragments (A) constituting 
the object already described, and after clearing a quantity of sand, a bronze 
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fish was seen attached to a vertical member which was fixed centrally in an 
escutcheon (pl. xrx, 4). 

This escutcheon was the central decorative member of bowl (B) and the 
fish was integral with it. 

These were removed, and beneath the fragments of bowl (B) and between 


Wooo 


Fic. 17. Wooden remains (? of musical instrument) and jewelled mount found in 
hanging-bowl 


them (at that part where the outer bowl (C) is broken) a mass of corroded 
material yielded the various escutcheons described and also an oval piece of 
thin silver having two smaller pieces fastened to it. These had as peripheral 
decoration rows of small knobs made by beating up from the flat. They were 
silver patches which had been used to repair a bronze bowl. 

Finally, centrally placed in bowl (C) was a large escutcheon practically in 
its original position as the central decorative member of the inside of the 
bow]; corresponding, i.e., with the fish escutcheon of bowl (B). 

A decorative frieze in bowl (C) surrounded its central escutcheon. 
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Appenpix III 


REPORT ON TIMBER FROM THE SUTTON HOO 
SHIP-BURIAL 


By Dr. H. Gopwin 
Botany School, Cambridge 
The timber was a moderately well-preserved piece of oak, Quercus robur 


(sensu lato), about 40 cm. long, and at the widest end rotted to a roughly 
three-armed shape as seen in section. Sections exposed by knife- and razor- 


OAK FROM SUTTON-HOO — TREE RING WIDTH. A 


lon. 


AN 


YOUNGER-> 
Fic. 18. Ring widths of oak from Sutton Hoo 


cuts at the wide end showed broad rays with such slight radial convergence 
that the tree must have been of considerable girth. It seems probable that 
the tree was at least 14 in. in radius, this corresponding with a minimum 
age of 150 years as judged by the width of rings in the preserved portion. 
It should be noted that the value of ring-width measurements for dendro- 
chronological purposes is much diminished by the absence of both the inner 
and the outer part of the stem, so that neither age of felling nor age of 
germination can be related to the age of the existing portion. It is also true, 
of course, that as yet we have no standard series of ring measurements 
against which these observations can be set, and perhaps our temperate 
climate will prevent the construction of any such series. At the same time 
the historical importance of the site appeared to warrant the making of a 
record, and the methods used were those described by Glock.! The final 

1 Glock, W. S., Principles and Methods of Tree-ring Analysis, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, Publication No. 486, 1937. 
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record covers a range of eighty years, and is made up, on account of 
the varying preservation of the specimen, of several joined radial series. The 
graph (fig. 18 A) shows the ring widths estimated with a good X8 lens, 
and the skeleton plot (fig. 18 B) the judgement of the author as to which 
rings are notable on account of remarkable thinness (vertical lines of length 
inversely related to ring width) or remarkable thickness (letter B). Three 
periods, each of several adverse years, form striking features (wavy line), 
but one cannot, at this stage, say whether they have more than a local 
ecological significance. 


Appenpix IV 


GEOLOGICAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF 
THE SAXON BURIAL SHIP AT SUTTON HOO 


By F. E. Zeuner 
A. The soil section of the Main Barrow at Sutton Hoo, Woodbridge, Suffolk 


The excavation was studied from a geological point of view on 2Ist 
July 1939, the day when the first jewels were discovered. Good sections 
were exposed of the barrow itself as well as of the subsurface portion of the 
infilling and of the untouched soil. Soil sections were further studied in the 
neighbourhood outside the barrow area and tests carried out in the laboratory. 

The subsoil is everywhere a yellow sand which contains a small amount 
of larger pebbles. It is stratified (often hardly recognizable), and probably 
of fluvioglacial origin. It consists almost entirely of quartz and therefore 
provides a very poor soil for vegetation. The weathering sections developed 
on it are accordingly of the podsol type and very acid (pH 4-5). The vegeta- 
tion now forms a heath chiefly consisting of ling (Ca//una), heath (Erica), and 
bracken. As a consequence of deforestation this type of vegetation has in 
many places extended its area in recent times. The question therefore can be 
raised whether the open heath existed as early as in Saxon times, or whether 
the country was then covered with forest. In conjunction with another 
observation to be mentioned presently, the fact that the heathland podsol 
continued right underneath the barrow renders it probable that the heath 
dates back to the Saxon period. 

The ditch dug to receive the burial boat must have been very narrow. At 
a distance of about 2 ft. from the walls of the boat the undisturbed soil was 
observed on either side. The top of the natural soil was exactly level with 
the surface outside the barrow area. The A-horizon of the soil was about 
go-100 cm. thick and consisted of a dark greyish-brown A, (40 cm.) and 
a yellow or white (bleached) A, (50-60 cm.). The horizon of deposition 
(B) was indicated by a slightly loamier texture. The limits between A, and 
B, and B and C (fresh subsoil) were indistinct, as they often are in heath 
podsols, whilst under forest the horizons of a podsol are usually much more 
distinct. 

The pre-barrow surface was marked by an intermittent band of yellow 
sand up to 2 cm. thick which, in turn, was covered by the dark, greyish- 
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brown, unstratified sand of which the barrow was made up. The yellow 
band had very sharp limits and could only be the residue of upcast sand from 
the burial ditch. This sand was filled back to cover the boat, and traces were 
left on the soil beside the ditch. 

The barrow itself consisted entirely of a homogeneous dark-brown sand 
which, in every respect, resembled the material of the A, horizon under the 
barrow and in the neighbourhood. No traces of sand from deeper layers 
were observed. This, in my opinion, demonstrates that the barrow was built 
up, not of material from a sand-pit opened for the purpose, but of superficial 
scratchings from all over the neighbourhood. The method of scraping off 
the surface of the soil over a wide area must have defaced the site less than 
any other. Moreover, in an open heath it must have been the most expedi- 
tious way of piling up sand to form a barrow, provided a large number of 
helpers were available. 

This observation indirectly supports the conclusion arrived at above, that 
open heath covered the plateau in Saxon days as it does to-day. 


B. Determination of a dark earthy mineral resembling pitch 


Chemical tests showed that it is entirely inorganic, being a mixture of 
limonite (oxyhydrate of iron) with some pyrolusite (oxide of manganese). 


C. Another mineral from the floor of the burial-chamber at the after end 


This is compact limonite with varnish-like surfaces. It appears to contain 
much organic matter. 


The Society is indebted to the Trustees of the British Museum for the loan 
of blocks and photographs, and to Messrs. C. W. Phillips, M. B. Cookson, 
O. G. S. Crawford, Mrs. Piggott, and Misses M. K. Lack and B. Wagstaff 
for photographs. 
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The Church of Worcester from the Eighth to the 
Twelfth Century 


By S1r Ivor Atkins, F.S.A. 


PART II 


The Familia from the Middle of the Tenth to the beginning of the 
Twelfth century 

: (continued from p. 38) 

THRouGHOUT his episcopate Wulstan maintained intimate 
relations with the monastery, and the evidence of his charters 
makes it clear that he surrounded himself with his monks. The 
Alveston and Tapenhall charters of 1089, and the Westbury of 
1093, for example, include amongst the officials of the bishop, 
Ailric his archdeacon, Colman his chancellor, Fretheric his 
chaplain, Maurice and Frewen his clerks, Ailwin and Ordricus 
his stewards, and, in an unnamed capacity, Ailwin the priest. 
All these we can identify from various records as members of the 
monastic household. We shall see later that their names occur 
in a list of monks of the Worcester house which is found in the 
Durham Lider Vitae, and dates about the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

[Hemming, pp. 418-20] 
ALVESTON CHARTER A.D. 1089 
Ego Wlfstanus episcopus .... 

Thomas prior, cum omni congregatione Wigornensis ecclesie. 

Agelricus archidiaconus. 

Colemannus monachus et cancellarius episcopi. 

Frithericus capellanus ejus, cum omnibus clericis episcopi. 

Urso vicecomes, cum omnibus militibus vice-comitatus ejus. 

Ordricus dapifer, cum omni curia episcopi. 

Alwinus similiter dapifer episcopi. 

Ordricus prepositus ipsius ville et plurimarum villarum episcopi. 
[Hemming, pp. 424-5] 

‘TAPENHALL CHARTER A.D. 1089 

Agelricus archidiaconus Alfuuinus filius Berhtmari! 

Frithericus capellanus 

Ordricus dapifer Et ipse totus conventus. 

The next document to be considered is one drafted by Bishop 
Wulstan. It records in solemn form the findings of a synod held 

' We learn from Hemming (pp. 261 and 263) that Brihtmar in later life entered 


the Worcester house as a monk and that another of his sons, one of two Edwins found 
in Worcester lists of monks, was also a monk in that monastery. 
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in the crypt of the newly built cathedral in the year 1092. No 
names are given of the laymen who took part with the clergy 
chosen by Bishop Wulstan for this inquiry.! All the clergy appear 
to be monks. Most of these can be identified in the page of the 
Durham Liber Vitae to which I have already referred. Agelmar 
is the Eilmer of the Vita Wulfstani, one of the brethren whom 
Wulstan held in great reverence.? Possibly, too, he is the ‘Eilmer, 
priest’ of Domesday.3 


[Anglia Sacra, i, 542-3. From an original document now lost4] 


PRIVILEGIUM SANCTI WLSTANI 
de Ecclesia § Elenz et Sancti Albani 


Privilege of St Wulstan 
relating to the 
Churches of §. Helen and S. Alban A.D. 1092 
[Translation] 


I, Wulstan, by the grace of God bishop of Worcester, did decree to hold 
a Synod in the monastery of S. Mary, in the crypt which I built from the 
foundations, and by the mercy of God afterwards consecrated. This Synod 
was held in the year of our Lord 1092, Indiction XV. 

At my summons there came together at this Synod all the wisest men 
from the three shires in our diocese, namely, Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Warwickshire; for, being full of days, conscious of bodily weak- 
ness, and perceiving that the end of my life was drawing near, I desired to 
deal canonically with the Ecclesiastical affairs committed to our charge, and, 
by their wise counsel, to correct and amend whatever called for amendment. 

And thus, our humility presiding over this Synod, there arose a question 
between two presbyters, Alfnoth, presbyter of S. Helen, and Alaur, presbyter 
of St. Alban, concerning their parishes and the customs of their churches. 
The dispute of these presbyters long occupied the Synod. Desiring to deter- 
mine the quarrel in a canonical manner I commanded the old men, and those 
with the greatest knowledge of the ancient rights and customs (institutiones) 
of the churches and (seu) parishes of Worcester to declare the truth concern- 
ing the ancient customs and parishes, not only of the two churches named, 
but of all the churches in the city of Worcester. 

And, because in the midst of the dispute there came to the hearing of 
holy Synod an outcry from the sons of the Church, to wit, the monks, that 
they were suffering loss of rents justly due to them from their church of 
St. Helen in consequence of the long discord between the two presbyters, 
I commanded that, together with the account of the rights and customs 
(institutionibus) of the other churches, they should also render an account 


1 Unless Godric pirl is a mistake of the copyist for Godric(de) piria, who figures 
in the agreement between Worc. and Evesham c. 1086. 

2 Vita Wulfstani 6k. ii, 7. 3 V.C.H. Wore. i, 291 6. 

+ The original was still amongst Worcester documents when Wharton visited 
Worcester about 1690. There is another version in Worc. Reg. I, f. 7. 
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of rights [institutione] of the Mother Church. By our command there were 
chosen for the investigation of these matters, 


‘Thomas, prior 


Alfer, sacrist (secretarius) 
Godric pirl, chamberlain 
Uhtred, precentor 


Agelric, archdeacon 
Edwin, his brother 
Frederic, 


Agelmar, 


together with many others whom I chose for this purpose. 


Accordingly these men consulted together, and returning to the holy 
Synod they one and all affirmed that there was no parish in the whole city 
of Worcester but that of the Mother Church; that the church of St. 
Helen, in fact, had been a vicarage of this Mother Church from the days 
of King Ethelred, and archbishop Theodore, who founded the see 
(locum) at that time and placed Bosel there as first bishop in the year of 
our Lord’s Incarnation 680, 7th Indiction. This institution was kept 
unbroken by the clerks who served in this see, from the time of the afore- 
said Bosel through that of all the bishops of this holy Church until the 
days of the blessed Oswald the archbishop, who, with the help of Edgar 
the King, and with the authority of holy father Dunstan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, changed the Society of this church from the irregular life 
of Clerks to the regular life and habit of monks in the year of our Lord’s 
Incarnation 969, Indiction XII. 

In the time of this holy father Oswald, Wynsius, presbyter of St. Helen 
was vicar of that holy mother church. He, forsaking the world, took upon 
himself the habit of monastic religion, as did the others who in one way 
or another served this church as clerks, moved thereto by the persuasions 
of Saint Oswald. And he, Wynsius, surrendered the keys of the church, 
which he held as Vicar, together with the lands, tithes, and other rents 
to the common use of the monks. 

Accordingly, Wynsius, with others who of their own free will had 
chosen to be converted with him, entered into monastic life. And the 
aforesaid church, together with other churches which to this day are 
churches of the monks, the lands, tithes, burial fees, and all other customs 
and ecclesiastical rights (dignitates) which had hitherto belonged to the 
clerks, came into the lawful possession of the monks and were turned 
over to their common use, with the assent of King Edgar and of the 
blessed Dunstan and the holy Oswald, archbishops. 

In the third year of the conversion of Wynsius the presbyter the blessed 
Oswald, with the said King’s assent, made him prior over the monks of 
this church, and at the same time granted to him and to all his successors 
in the priorate that they should be deans over all their churches and 
presbyters; in such manner that is to say, that no dean nor archdeacon 
should interfere with the churches or clerks of the monks except through 
the prior of the church: that the prior, as the bishop’s chief dean, should 
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pay to the bishop all the ecclesiastical dues for his churches. Of these things 
as we have learnt them from our predecessors, and have seen them ob- 
served in our time under your predecessor, Aldred, and yourself, we are 
witnesses. 


I, Wulstan therefore, approving this testimony as true, have put an end 
to the quarrel of the presbyters, and have corroborated the same with the 
testimony of this holy Synod and our hand and seal; taking watchful heed 
that no dissension nor scandal shall arise out of these matters in time to come 
in this holy church between the monks and any other persons whatsoever. 

May eternal life in the heavens be granted to those who shall observe 
these decrees; but whosoever shall break them, or alter them for the worse, 
may he be condemned to eternal torments with the devil and his angels. 
Amen. 


There is nothing on the surface of this document that satisfac- 
torily accounts for the summoning together of so important a 
gathering as this synod evidently was. It seems certain that much 
more was at issue than the mere quarrels of two parish priests. 
If we go into the matter we shall find that what was probably 
behind it all was the eternal struggle between the two powerful 
monasteries, Worcester and Evesham. At the root of the trouble 
perhaps was the fact that the church of St. Alban belonged to 
Evesham. It had been given to that monastery together with a 
chapel of St. Margaret and some adjacent houses by Ethelbald 
of Mercia in the year 721.! The existence in the very heart of 
their citadel of what was little less than the outpost of a rival 
monastery must at all times have proved something of a thorn in 
the flesh of Worcester monks. But the situation was made more 
difficult by the attitude taken up by the priest Alam in claiming 
for St. Alban’s, a church owned by Evesham, precedence over all 
other churches in the city. Such a claim was a direct challenge 
to the Church of Worcester, and one which had to be met. 

Relations with Evesham were often difficult for both the 
bishop and monastery of Worcester. Asa peculiar that monastery 
held a strong, independent position in the diocese, and the fact 
that it was exempt from the visitations of the bishop created a 
situation which Evesham monks were ready to exploit to the full. 
At the opening of Wulstan’s episcopate Abbot Aethelwig reigned 
at Evesham and the relations between abbot and bishop appear 
to have been so far friendly that the bishop acted as Aéthelwig’s 
Confessor. Wulstan, as we have seen, had received his early 
education at Evesham, and we realize how friendly was the bishop’s 
attitude to that monastery from many passages in the Vita Wulf- 


™ In the time of Domesday Evesham monastery held as many as twenty-eight 
dwellings in Worcester. 
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stani.! But this friendliness helped very little with the monks 
themselves. Honest partisans like Hemming were jealous for 
their bishop, whose greatness they recognized, but whose saintli- 
ness of life seemed to them but a poor match for the wiles of the 
more subtle Acthelwig. And the situation was aggravated when 
King William showed his recognition of the abbot’s capacity 
for statesmanship by entrusting to him the government of seven 
neighbouring counties. When Worcester monks found #thel- 
wig’s power increasing to such an extent that the tenants of their 
own bishop were beginning to throw themselves under that 
abbot’s powerful protection, it became almost intolerable. 

Nor did this ill feeling cease with AZthelwig’s death in 1077. 
In the time of his successor, Abbot Walter, constant disputes 
arose over land properties, and though, as we have seen, the 
greatest of these was settled in Worcester’s favour, rancour still 
remained. By 1092 Worcester monks were convinced that the 
brethren of Evesham were seeking to undermine the prestige of 
their church by striking at its very heart. 


{[Hemming, pp. 421-4] 
WeEsTBURY CHARTER A.D. 1093 
Thomas prior, cum fratribus 


Uuigornensis aecclesiae 
Alricicus (sic) archidiaconus Ordricus dapifer 


Frethericus capellanus Alfuuinus filius Berhtmari 
Alfuuinus presbiter Alricus camerarius 
Aldredus Alfstanus constabularius 
Mauricius 


Freauuinus| episcopi 

The priory of Westbury, which Wulstan sought to re-establish, 
was the earliest of Oswald’s Benedictine foundations; the cradle 
not only of all the monasteries in Worcestershire set up by that 
bishop, but of his great East-Anglian foundation at Ramsey. 
Like other Worcestershire monastic houses, Westbury fell on 
evil days after Oswald’s death. So that when Bishop Wulstan 
began to restore it we are told that he found only one priest left, 
and its buildings in ruins. Wulstan’s new foundation was not 
destined, however, to last long. Within a few years Bishop 
Samson, his successor, dissolved the house, and Colman the new 
prior returned to Worcester.2_ The two witnesses who have not 
already been discussed, Aldred and Maurice, are found in the 
Durham Liber Vitae. The latter after the death of Bishop 


1]. 15. The Life of St. Wulstan, translated by J. H. F. Peile (Oxford 1934), 
pp. 31-3. 2 Gesta Pontificum, p. 290. 
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Wulstan removed to the monastery of Westminster.! This is the 
last of Wulstan’s charters. Two years later, 20 January 1095, 
the bishop died. 

Hemming includes a short Life of St. Wulstan in his Cartulary. 
It is written in Anglo-Saxon, and a Latin translation is added. 
Whether Hemming wrote this Life or simply transcribed it is 
not known. Until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Worcester possessed a separate manuscript of the Latin version. 
About that time this manuscript attracted the attention of two 
great scholars, Wharton and Hickes. Both transcribed and 
printed it: Wharton in 1691,3 Hickes in 1705.4 One of the 
most learned men of his time, Hickes was at that time dean 
of Worcester. As he was a considerable Anglo-Saxon scholar we 
may take it as certain that had the Anglo-Saxon version survived 
to his day he would have printed it. But it is probable that it had 
long since disappeared. Hickes’s manner of presenting the Latin 
text, taken in conjunction with the facsimile which he gives of the 
opening six lines of the manuscript,5 enable us to visualize the 
appearance of this lost document. Hickes gave also the endorse- 
ment: 


Titulus in dorso: be pulstane biscope. Hu pulstane 6 manige land... 
Willelm senior 


The Anglo-Saxon heading was probably contemporary, but the 
words ‘Willelm Senior’ appear to be a later addition, unless 
indeed the Life was written some years before the bishop’s death. 


(Hemming, ii, 403-5] 


Short Anglo-Saxon Life of Bishop Wulstan 
[Translation] 


Here is shown how bishop Wulstan 
attained to the bishopric 


Berore our Lorp THE ALL-pisposinG Saviour and with the 
support of the blessed virgin Sr Mary, and St Oswald, ALprep bishop first 
made Wulstan sacrist of the church in Worcester, because of his purity and 
sweet virtues. And kings and earls and aldormen afterwards honoured him, 
and high and low eagerly prayed him that he should intercede for them to 
God for their life and soul’s health and rest. And afterwards God exalted 
him so that he became prior and father of the above-said monastery. During 
this time Leofric earl, at the intercession of his wife Godiva, granted him 
two lands, Blakewzlle [Blackwell] and Wulfweardiglea [Wolverley] 
which had been taken from the monastery by Danes and adverse judges. 


" Gilbert Crispin Abbot of Westminster, pp. 31-2. 2 Hemming, 403-8. 
3 Anglia Sacra, i, 541. Wharton attributed the Life to Hemming. 
4 Thesaurus, i, 175-6. 5 Ibid. 144. 
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Afterwards AElfgar earl obtained and gave to him the land at Ickacumbe 
[Church Iccomb, Glos.] and after that he was forthwith raised to the 
bishopric and consecrated. And it is now very difficult for us to relate how 
well he held and ordered the bishopric, pleasing God and all men, until his 
life’s end; that is, for thirty-two winters, four months, and three weeks. 
Afterwards A€lfstan prior, his brother, obtained the land at Lenc [Rous 
Lench] and at Dunham styde [Dunhampstead], and at Peces leage 
[Peachley]. And after he was bishop he obtained from King William, at 
Cullaclif, two hides of land, and at Aélfestune [Alveston] fifteen hides, 
and Myttun [Mitton], and Eastun [White Ladies Aston], and two linden 
ridges [Lindridge] and Penhyll [Penn Hall] and Griman leah [Grimley] and 
two ‘Hina wican’ [Henwick] and entrusted it all to Thomas, his prior, who 
undertook the rule after 4lfstan. And gave him still more, the mill at North- 
wick, and a fourth part of the land in which to grind the monks’ corn; and 
the monastery at Westbury in Gloucestershire. That monastery St Oswald 
formerly built and endowed it with lands and placed monks there, but it was 
all laid waste after his death by evil men and Vikings so that there was but 
one priest who seldom sang mass there. But after the illustrious bishop 
Wulstan came to the bishopric he re-founded it and endowed it with 
treasure and land, and entrusted it to St Mary’s monastery, and lodged as 
many monks there as it could support until that God may increase it as his 
will may be. 


In January 1095, on the death of Wulstan, the bishopric fell 
into the hands of the king. William Rufus immediately demanded 


a ‘relief’. If the exaction was made by his minister Rannulf Flam- 
bard, he would appear to have moved very swiftly in the matter, 
for Bishop Robert, of Hereford, one of those from whom the 
‘relief? was demanded, died in June of the same year, some five 
months after Bishop Wulstan. 

The demand was addressed to the bishop’s tenants in the 
following words: 


W. Rex Anglorum omnibus Francis et Anglis qui Francas terras 
tenent de episcopatu de Wireceastra, Salutem. Scitis, quia, mortuo 
episcopo, honor in manum meam rediit. Nunc volo ut de terris vestris 
tale relevamen mihi detis, sicut per barones meos disposui.! 


The names follow of some thirty-four persons from whom 
payment was demanded, together with the amount which each 
had to pay. It is interesting to see the abbot of Evesham figuring 
amongst the tenants of the bishop. But the chief interest for us 
lies in the last twelve names in the list, some of whom were monks 
of Worcester monastery. Compared with others, the sums de- 
manded from them were relatively small, but upon Ordricus the 


' Hemming, i, 79-80. The document has been reproduced in full in J. H. 
Round’s Feudal England. 
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‘relief’ fell heavily: as the steward of the bishop he had to find 
forty pounds. 

The names and the amounts were: 

Alricus archidiaconus __¢ solidos 
Ordricus dapifer xl libras 

Ordricus blaca c solidos 
Colemannus) xl solidos 
Warinus xxx solidos 
Balduuinus xl solidos 
Suegen filius Azor xx solidos 
Aluredus xxx solidos 
Siuuardus xl solidos 
Saulfus xv libras 

Algarus x1 solidos 
Chippingus xx solidos 

Hemming includes also a list of persons holding messuages 
which were the property of the monks at Hallow and Teddington; 
and of farms and churches held by the monks themselves in 
Worcester and Henwick. 

This list must date after January 1095, for it names Frederick 
as holding the church of St. Helen, and we know from a docu- 
ment entitled Privilegium Frederici which appears in Hemming’s 
pages! that Frederick was appointed to this church after the death 
of Bishop Wulstan. 

Uhtred the precentor holds the church of St. Andrew, and 
Colebrand, who was afterwards rural-dean, that of St. Martin. 
Amongst the farms ‘across the Severn’ would probably be the 
dairy farms at Henwick. 

The document is here reproduced in full. 


[Hemming, Chart., pp. 289-91] [After Jan. 1095] 
Domus 1n WIRECEASTRE 
QUE PERTINENT AD MONACHOS 


Iste mansiones de dominico victu monachorum sunt, que pertinent ad 
Hallege et ad Teotintune, in quibus ipsi habent sacam et socam, nec pre- 
positus regis quicquam se intromittet. 

Wlfgeat tenet unam, que nichil reddit nisi servitium 


fElfuuine. unam similiter 

Refuuine. 1. similiter 

AEgelricus. 1. similiter 

qui nichil Eouerlin. 1. similiter 

reddunt nisi fElfricus. _1. similiter 

Aldredus. 1. similiter 
I 


Reinbaldus 1. similiter 


Hemming, ii, 427-9. 
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§| Edricus. 1. et hec reddit xvi denarios 
Warner. I. xvi 
Anna. I. vi “ 
Thurburne. 1. XXilij 
Lifgiue. XXxilij 
Edwine. XXilij yy 
fElfric. XXxilij 5, 
Refuuine. xij 
Edgiue. Xxilij ,, 
Orduui. xij 


§] Iste mansiones sunt ultra Sabrinam 


Theodoricus 1. et hec reddit. x denarios 

fElfuuine 

Duo naute duas, et hec reddunt xxiiij denarios. 


Ev Eccresiz 


Ecclesiam de Sancto Andrea tenet Uhtredus clericus. 

Ecclesiam de Sancta Elena tenet Fridericus, ad quam pertinent iiij man- 
siones, 

Ecclesiam de Sancto Martino tenet Colebrandus presbiter. 


Has mansiones monachi tenent in burgo regis 
*Bilsi tenet 1. hec reddit. regi 1. denarium, et obolum, et semel in anno 
servitium, ¢t monachis vi. denarios. 
*Hemming 1. hec reddit. 1. denarium et simile servitium, et monachis 
v. denarios. 
Bureuuald 1. hec reddit. 1. denarium, et servitium simile, et monachis 
viij. denarios. 
Serlo! 1. hec reddit. xv. denarios, et servitium simile, et monachis 
nichil nisi servitium. 
*Goduuine 1. hec reddit. 1. denarium, et servitium similiter. 
Toui 1. hec reddit. obolum, et quadrantem, et servitium. 
*Eduuinus 1. hec reddit. 11. denarios, et servitium, et monachis nichil. 
Swilemon 1. hec reddit. 1. denarium, et servitium simile et monachis 
xx. denarios. 
Hathewulf 1. hec reddit. 1. denarium, et servitium, et monachis xij. 
denarios. 
*Edwine presbiter dedit. 1. hec reddit. 11. denarios, et servitium, et hec 
wasta est. 
*/Egelwine_ 1. hec reddit. 1. denarios, et servitium, et monachis nichil. 
*Leofricus dedit. 1. hec reddit. vii. denarios et obolum. 


* The name is found in Durham Lider Vitae. 
‘ Serlo was living in the time of Bishop Simon- (1125-50) (Thomas, Survey, 


Appendix, p. 7). 
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The last charter upon which I shall draw is one of Bishop 
Samson, the successor of St. Wulstan. The array of witnesses is 
very unimpressive. 


[Hemming, Chart., p. 426] 
SAMSON A.D. 1097 
bishop of Worcester, 
[munificentia Dei presul] 
in the second year of his episcopate 
gives the church of Hartlebury 
for the support of the monks in 
Worcester City 

Ego Samson, episcopus Wigornensis ecclesie consentio. 
Ego Gotselmus, archidiaconus Baiocensis consentio. 
Ego Frithericus. Ego Ricardus. 
Ego Ricardus. Ego Willelmus. 


For our last glimpse at Worcester monks in the beginning 
of the twelfth century we have to go far afield. Amongst the 
treasures of the British Museum is a small volume from Durham 
known as the Liber Vitae! or Book of Life. This manuscript, 
which formerly lay on the high altar of the cathedral, has a special 
interest for us, for on two of its pages are entered the names of 
those monks who constituted the houses of Evesham and Wor- 
cester about the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Begun at Lindisfarne in the ninth century, the Liber Vitae was 
intended to receive the names of members and benefactors of the 
Northumbrian Church who were for ever to be remembered in 
the prayers of that church. The little volume, one of the most 
highly treasured possessions of the northern church, seems to have 
accompanied the body of St. Cuthbert in all its wanderings, and 
when, at the end of the following century, the remains of that 
saint found their last resting-place at Durham, the Liber Vitae 
itself was brought to the high altar of the cathedral. There it 
remained until the Reformation. 

Within the pages of this volume are to be found the names of 
fifty-four Evesham monks and of sixty-two of the Worcester 
House. These names occupy opposite pages, the left-hand page 
being devoted to the Evesham community, the right to Wor- 
cester.2, The Worcester names were reproduced by Mr. C. H. 
Turner in his Early Worcester MSS.3 The Evesham names, so 
far as I know, have not hitherto been recognized. 


1 Cotton Domitian A. vii. The Lider Vitae has been reproduced in facsimile 
(Surtees Soc., vol. cxxxvi). 

2 The Evesham and Worcester names are found on ff. 21 4 and 224. 

3 Clarendon Press, 1916, pp. lii-liv. 
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The question at once arises, why are these names here? Why 
did the church of Durham set apart two pages of this precious 
manuscript—in which, indeed, there was little space left for 
the names of its own members and benefactors—to record the 
names of monks of two distant southern communities, Evesham 
and Worcester? It is impossible to suppose that we have in 
these lists mere examples of Confraternity Associations, such as 
were everywhere beginning to spring up at the end of the eleventh 
century. We must look for some deeper underlying reason. 

It is possible to offer a satisfactory explanation for the appear- 
ance of Evesham names in Durham’s Book of Life, but not so 
easy, on such evidence as we have, to account for those of Wor- 
cester. The inclusion of the Evesham names is justified by the 
part which some of its monks took, about the year 1074, in re- 
storing monastic life to the churches of Northumbria. The story 
of the part played by Worcestershire monks in bringing back 
Benedictinism to the north is a fascinating one, yet, strangely 
enough, no mention is made of it in the annals of Evesham or 
Worcester. Indeed, for any account of this great movement, in 
which the monasteries of Evesham, Winchcombe, and possibly 
Worcester—though there is no evidence to show for the latter— 
took so honourable a part, we have to turn to the pages of the 
northern writer, Symeon of Durham.! 

It is the story of three monks: Aldwin, prior of Winchcombe, 
and Alfwy and Renfrid, two companions from Evesham, the 
former a deacon, the latter an unlettered man. Aldwin had 
been deeply stirred by Bede’s account of the ancient glories of 
the Northumbrian monasteries, and having learnt that the latter 
were then desolate and ruined, he was possessed with a great 
longing to raise up again those ancient strongholds of monastic reli- 
gion, and to re-establish in them the Benedictine life to which 
they had been consecrated. Unable to find support amongst his 
own brethren at Winchcombe, he came to Evesham, where 
Ethelwig was abbot. As the latter was then administering the 
affairs of Winchcombe also, and acting as its abbot, Aldwin must 
have had A®thelwig’s sanction in taking this step, for he was 
serving under him. At Evesham the Winchcombe prior suc- 
ceeded in inspiring two monks, Alfwy and Renfrid, with his 
own burning enthusiasm. Their preparations completed, the 
little band set out for the north, defying the difficulties and 
perils of travel, with but one object before them—to restore 
Benedictine life to the wasted monasteries of Northumbria. 

' Symeon of Durham (R.S.), i, 108-10. Hovenden describes all three as Eve- 
sham monks. 
VOL. XX Q 
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Macray tells the story in these words: 


It was in the year 1074 that these three Benedictines set out, taking 
nothing with them but the necessary books and vestments for the divine 
offices, which formed the burden of one ass; but the result of that poor 
mission was the revival of the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
of Streoneshalch or Whitby, and Lastingham, from which sprang 
St. Mary’s at York.! 


At the time when Aldwin projected this mission the abbeys of 
Evesham and Winchcombe were closely connected, and, as 
we have seen, /thelwig of Evesham was administering both.? 
Winchcombe had come under #£thelwig’s government when the 
Conqueror unseated the former abbot, Godric, for disloyalty. It 
is likely then that the Winchcombe prior met with strong sup- 
port from #Ethelwig, for none knew better than that great abbot 
of the stricken condition of the northern church. Every day he 
had witnessed the stream of broken and destitute men who 
passed through Evesham in their flight to the south. But of this 
Symeon says nothing. Nor does he mention Aéthelwig by name. 

Arrived in the north, the prior and his companions were 
warmly welcomed by Bishop Walcher of Durham, who stationed 
them at Jarrow. There they gathered others around them and 
so formed a nucleus whence other monasteries were colonized. 
Within a few years the three monks separated. The missionary 
zeal of Aldwin drove him to Melrose. But he was not well 
received by King Malcolm Kenmore, and in a short time Aldwin 
was recalled by Bishop Walcher and placed at Wearmouth. 
Alfwy remained at Jarrow; while the other Evesham monk, 
Renfrid, moved to Whitby. There he re-established the great 
monastery to which the churches of Worcester diocese through 
St. Hilda had owed so much. 

A few years later Walcher died. It had been that bishop’s 
intention to establish a monastery at Durham, but it was left to 
his successor, William of St. Carileph, to accomplish this. When, 
in 1083, the latter’s preparations were complete, he translated 
the monks of the two houses, Wearmouth and Jarrow, in a body 


1 Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham, \ntrod. xliii. 

2 FEthelwig administered Winchcombe for two periods between ¢. 1069 and 
1077. The first appears to have extended from ¢. 1069 toc. 1074, when Galandus, 
who is known to have been present as abbot of Winchcombe at a Council in 1075 
(Wilkins, Concil/ia), was probably appointed. It seems unlikely that thelwig 
would have allowed Aldwin to leave Winchcombe unless the new abbot had already 
been installed. Galandus held the abbacy for only a short time. At his death 
£Ethelwig entered upon his second period of government. This seems to have lasted 
until his death in 1077. 
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to Durham, and placed Aldwin at their head as prior. Here 
Aldwin remained until his death in 1087. 

The debt which the Benedictine churches of the north owed 
to Aldwin and his two companions was not forgotten. Some years 
later, in the time of Bishop Ralph Flambard (1099-1128) and 
Turgot, the second prior of Durham (1087—1109)—that is to 
say, between 1099 and 1109—the names of Durham monks from 
the foundation of the house in 1083 were entered on the pages of 
the Durham Lider Vitae.! Below are the first seven names in that 
roll. It will be seen that Bishops Walcher, William of St. Cari- 
leph, and Rannulph Flambard head the list. Then follow the 
names of Aldwin and Turgot, the first and second priors. Im- 
mediately after these are the Evesham monks Alfwy and Renfrid. 
Though the latter had passed away before the move to Durham, 
he is numbered with his companions in the Roll of the house. 

[Liber Vitae, f. 42] 
Roll of Durham Monks A.D. 1099-1109 
Gualger’ eps. 
Guillelm’ efs. 
Rannulf’ eps. 
Alduuinus 
Turgodus 
Alfuuius 
Remfredus 


And there we leave them, their names enshrined for ever in 
Durham’s Book of Life. 

Here, then, in this story of the part taken by Aldwin and his 
Evesham companions in the restoration of monastic life to the 
churches of the north, we find a likely explanation of the presence 
of the names of fifty-four Evesham monks in the Durham Liber 
Vitae. We must therefore give them pride of place. 


[Durham Lider Vitae, fol. 21 4] 
A List of Evesham Monks 


(From the Durham Liber Vitae) c. 1104 
Balduuinus . Eguuinus . 
Beornerius Rogerius 
Hugo . Ricardus 
Walterius Gozelmus 
Petrus 1. . Benedictus 
Szenaldus Macharius 
Clemens Paulus Beornardus 
Siredus Moyses Gerardus 


Phillippus - Willelmus 
1 Liber Vitae, folio 42. 


Rogerius 11. 
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Ambrosius 
/Egelricus 
Petrus 
fElfricus 
Hermannus 
Theodricus 
Hilarius 
Antonius 


Martinus 
Eduuius 
Augustinus 
Wulmerus 
Dunningus 
Eadmundus 
Alduuinus 
Mauricius 


Dominicus 
Almezrus 
Rodbertus 
Vincentius 


Radulfus 
Nicholaus 
Wiulsius 


Albanus 


Edricus 
Samuel 
Deormannus 
Goduuinus 


To show that the above names are those of Evesham monks I 
subjoin a list of the members of that house found in the Confra- 
ternity bond of about the year 1077 to which reference has already 
been made.! 


[From Hist. et Cart. Glouc. (R.S.), iii, p. xix] 


Evesham Monks c. 1077 
(From a Confraternity Bond preserved in a 


Bath Abbey Chartulary) 


Egelwig abb. 
Godric abb.2 
¥gelwine decanes 
Ordmzr 
Godefrid 

* Theodred 
Regnold 

* Eadric 
fElfwine 

* Eadwig 
Colling 


Deormannus 1. Protasius 

OSFRIDUS e Nicholaus 
/Eluredus Wigodus 
Andreas J 


Wulfwine Eadweard 
*Sired * Eadmund 

Bruning Ulf 

Brihtric 

/Elfwine *Wulfsige 
* Egelric Sexa 

fEgelwyrd /Elfwine 
* Dunning *W|mer 

Leofwine Szegeat Egelwig 
* AE lfric Uhtred 


If these documents are placed side by side it is apparent that 
there is ample evidence to connect the Durham list with Eve- 
sham. Though rather more than a quarter of a century divides the 
two lists, it will be seen that ten of the names, some of them dis- 
tinctive and unusual (as for example Sired and Dunning), are com- 
mon to both. Closer investigation, and a comparison of these names 
with those found in various Evesham documents reveal the fact 

1 See ante, p. 35. 

2 Formerly abbot of Winchcombe. After being deposed by the Conqueror 
Godric was at first imprisoned at Gloucester. Later the king placed him at Evesham 


in the care of Abbot Athelwig. 
Names marked * occur also in the Durham page of Evesham monks. 
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that we have in this Durham page the names of two future abbots 
(Maurice! and Robert?), three priors (Clement,3 Dominic+ and 
Richard), and the hermit saint Wulsy.5 Further investigation would 
no doubt show that other names could be connected with Evesham.® 

Some light can be thrown upon the date when these names 
were inserted in the Durham Liber Vitae by turning to Evesham 
sources. First in bearing upon the matter is the story of another 
great enterprise undertaken by Evesham monks for the further- 
ance of Benedictinism, whereby towards the beginning of the 
twelfth century their house was instrumental in introducing the 
Benedictine system into the distant country of Denmark. About 
this work also theannals of the monastery are again strangely silent. 

The story goes that Eric the Good, king of Denmark, and 
Hubald, bishop of Odensee, desiring to introduce Benedictinism 
into that country, approached King William Rufus with a request 
that monks of that order might be sent out from England. The 
English king consented, and towards the end of his reign twelve 
Benedictines were sent over sea from Evesham. Why Rufus 
turned to that monastery is not known—possibly Bishop Hubald, 
who is said to have been an English Benedictine, was himself an 
alumnus of Evesham. In due course the twelve brethren estab- 
lished a monastery at Odensee. The exact date of the foundation 
is not known, but Danish authorities to-day place it about the 
year 1100.7 

The next piece of evidence bearing upon the question of date 
comes from the page of an Evesham Register, which gives the 
numbers of the entire Evesham community sometime after the 
establishment of the Odensee foundation; exact details are given 
of the number of monks, clerks, servants, and all the various people 
employed about the monastery. This list is said to have been 
drawn up in the time of Robert of Jumiéges and must therefore 
be dated in or after 1104, the year in which Robert became abbot. 


' Maurice, an Evesham monk, succeeded Abbot Robert of Jumiéges. It is not 
known when the latter died. Nor is it known when Abbot Maurice’s rule came to 
an end. 

2 Like Maurice, whom he appears to have succeeded, Robert was an Evesham 
monk. He was succeeded in 1130 by Abbot Reginald, a monk of Gloucester. See 
Appendix viii. 3 Ev. Chr. 44, 86. 

* Prior in 1125 (Chr. of Fokn of Worcester, subanno ). See also Ev. Chr. 371. 
Richard was prior c. 1145. Cf. Hist. et Cart. Glouc. ii, 114. 

5 Ev. Chr. 394. 

® e.g. Baldwin, Walter, lured, and Nicholas, whose names occur with that of 
Dominic the prior in a deed of the time of Abbot Reginald (1130-44), Vesp. B. 
XXIV, fol. 5 4. 

7 Dr. Alf. Krarip, Librarian of the University of Copenhagen, in a letter to the 


writer. 
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The monks of the house then numbered sixty-seven in all. 
But twelve of these are said to have been in Denmark, whither 
they had been sent at the command of King William II.! In or 
after 1104, therefore, the monks living at Evesham must have 
numbered fifty-five. But this almost coincides with the fifty-four 
of the Durham list. This appears then to suggest a date c. 1104 
for the insertion of the Evesham names. And there is other evi- 
dence from Liber Vitae which seems to confirm the suggestion. 

It will be remembered that the Roll of Durham monks was 
headed by three bishops and two priors. Later, when we come to 
examine the Worcester list, we shall find that there, too, the names 
of Bishops Wulstan and Samson head the Roll, and these are fol- 
lowed by that of the prior. Now when we turn to the Evesham list 
we are at once struck by the fact that that list starts with the name 
of Clement, who is known to have been prior of Evesham in the 
early part of the twelfth century but never became abbot. The 
absence of an abbot’s name from the list is significant. We may 
perhaps find an explanation in the suggestion that the names of 
the Evesham community were sent up to Durham after the death 
of Abbot Walter on 20 January 1104 and before the appointment 
of Robert of Jumiéges, his successor. 

Let us now turn to the Worcester names. 

There is no direct evidence, as we have seen, to connect 
Worcester with the story of the restoration of monasticism to the 
north. But just as it seems certain that AXthelwig of Evesham 
must have had some share in Aldwin’s mission, so it would 
appear reasonable to suppose that the saintly Wulstan, and with 
him the brethren of the Worcester House, shared in some way 
in that great work, although no mention is made of the bishop by 
the northern writer. 


[Liber Vitae Ecclesiae Dunelmensis (B.M. Cott. Domit. A. VII, fol. 22 2); reproduced 
in facsimile, Surtees Soc., vol. cxxxvi, 1923] 


A List of Worcester Monks ¢. A.D. 1104 
(From the Durham Liber Vitae) 


Wutstan’ eps SAMPSON eps 


Thomas por Szuuoldus Maurus Edwardus 
Godricus VWhtredus Henricus Acnes Manatp 
Leouricus Samuel . A€geluuinus 


Thurkillus . Aluricus . Gilebertus 


1 Macray, Chron. Abb. de Evesham, Introduction, xliv, note: ‘Fuerunt 67 
inonachi et ex his fuerunt 12 in Denemarchia, quos rex Willielmus Juvenis illuc 
transmisit.’” The note gives details of the constitution of the domestic household. 


| 
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Hémingus Iohannes Freauuinus -1- 
Ulf Adrianus Martinus 
Goduuinus /Eluredus Alfuuius 
Eduuinus /Elfuuinus Egelricus 
/Elfgeardus Mavricivs Freauuinus 
Alferius Ordgarus Clemens 
Nicholaus Augustinus Nicholaus 
Egelmarus Warinus Vincentius 


Nicholaus 
Dauid 


Orduni. 7 Be 
rchtild. Lefhild 


Coliibanus Ordricus Arnulfus 
Florentius Andreas Athelelmus 
Simeon Osuualdus Gregorius 
Aaron Edredus Alduuinus 
Moyses Aldredus Patricius 
Alsius Ordricus -11- Aldredus 
Benedictus Edricus Germanus 
Samson Philippus 
Matheus « Ambrosi’ 
‘The names in smaller type represent later additions. 


When reproducing these names in his Early Worcester MSS. 
Mr. C. H. Turner discussed them at considerable length in a 
valuable study. He sums up his investigations in the following 
words: 

‘I conclude then that the sixty-two names enumerated by the original 
hand on this page of the Durham Liber Vitae constitute a homogeneous 
group, consisting of the bishop and his predecessor, the prior, and fifty- 
nine members of the religious house, at a date somewhere between 1096 
and 1112.”! 


Oslac’ Theod 
giuu. Szlacus. 
et Seuuardus 


Laurentius 


Rogerius 


It may be possible to narrow Mr. Turner’s limits of date by 
considerations drawn from a study of all three lists, Evesham, 
Worcester, and Durham. Comparison of these shows that the 
original names in all three seem to be in one hand, and to belong 
to about the same time. My conclusion, then, is that the names 
of all three communities were entered in the Liber Vitae in the 
same year, some time between 1099 and 1109, and in the priorate 
of Turgot, a devoted disciple of Aldwin. Their insertion is to 
be connected, I think, with some occasion of unusual solemnity 
in the history of the church of Durham, when there would be 
particular ceremonial remembrance at the high altar of all the 
members and benefactors of that church. One such day, the 
Translation of St. Cuthbert, stands out with great prominence 
at the beginning of the twelfth century. On 29th August 1104 
the body of the great northern saint was removed from the tem- 
porary shrine which Bishop Carileph had built to receive it and 


1 Op. cit., p. liv. 
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brought with great solemnity to its last home in the newly built 
cathedral. It may well be that amongst other preparation for that 
day Prior Turgot had caused the Roll of Durham monks to be 
drawn up and entered in the Liber Vitae; and desiring to associate 
the houses of Evesham and Worcester with the benefactors of the 
great northern church had sent to those houses in the spring of 
1104 for complete lists of their brethren in order that their names 
might be recorded with those of the Durham house in their Liber 
Vitae. Such a theory seems to harmonize with our conclusions 
about the limits of date to be assigned to each list, namely 
Durham 1099-1109, Worcester 1096-1112, and Evesham 
1100—4 or after. And the absence from the Evesham list of an 
abbot’s name seems to place it after February 1104. I therefore 
venture to date all three in the year 1104. 


APPENDIX 
CHARTERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 


I. Tue ‘Oswatp’ CarTuLary! 


In addition to Hemming’s Cartulary there are remains of another collec- 
tion. Of this cartulary four leaves are preserved in the British Museum and 
a fifth with fragments of a sixth amongst Lord Middleton’s manuscripts. 
There can be no doubt that the cartulary to which these leaves belonged was 
earlier than Hemming’s. It has been thought that it was compiled at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, probably because its latest document was 
dated 1005. Mr. Turner for convenience called it the ‘Oswald’ cartulary. 

But palaeographers are not agreed about the date of these leaves. Mr. 
Turner tells us that the experts whom he consulted differed as to the part of 
the eleventh century to which this cartulary should be referred. My own 
experience has been a little different. At various times I have had occasion to 
consult the manuscript containing these leaves and have.referred the question 
of their date to experts at the British Museum competent to express an 
opinion on such a matter, but I do not recall one who was prepared to date 
the script earlier than about the middle of the eleventh century. 

Accepting the middle of the eleventh century as the probable date of the 
Middleton and British Museum leaves of the ‘Oswald’ cartulary, I venture 
to put forward a suggestion which will connect them with other Worcester 
fragments once in the possession of Lord Middleton. 

Until recently there were in the latter’s possession ten leaves of a Latin 
Bible written about 700, or a little later.2 These leaves have been fully de- 


? For the whole note see W. H. Stevenson, Report on the Manuscripts of Lord 
Middleton, pp. xi, 196, and 611; and Turner, Ear/y Worcester MS8S8., pp. xxviii, 
xxix, xli, and xlii. 

2 The leaves are now preserved in the British Museum, as is also another leaf 
from the same Bible which was presented by Canon Greenwell of Durham. 
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scribed by Mr. Stevenson.! They owe their preservation to the fact that to- 
wards the middle of the sixteenth century they were used as bindings or covers 
for papers connected with certain of Lord Middleton’s estates. Since the frag- 
ments of the ‘Oswald’ cartulary also formed the binding of an account book 
of the year 1548, Mr. Stevenson suggested that these Bible leaves also came 
from Worcester, and he drew attention to the tradition that King Offa is 
said to have given a Bible to the Church of Worcester. 

This Bible is first heard of in a charter of 780 where King Offa alludes 
to it in the following words: 


Insuper dedi ad praedictam aecclesiam bibliothecam optimam cum 
duabus armillis ex auro purissimo fabricatis, conditione facta inter me et 
episcopum ut memoria animae meae in praedicta aecclesia sit in aeter- 
num.? 


In its present form this charter is undoubtedly spurious, but Mr. ‘Turner 
points out that ‘it does not of course follow that the forger is not incorporat- 
ing a fragment of ancient tradition, perhaps even of ancient wording, in 
reference to the “bibliotheca optima’’’. 

We next hear of the Offa Bible in a letter of Senatus, prior of Worcester 
1189-96, in which that writer refers to a valuable reading which he had 
found in a Bible which, he tells us, King Offa is said to have given to the 
church of Worcester. Mr. Turner writes: ‘It is clear that the monastery 
possessed at that time an ancient Bible—relatively ancient at least—which 
according to the local tradition had been originally written at Rome and 
was presented by Offa to Worcester.’ 

Now both the cartulary leaves and the eighth-century Bible fragments 
are about the same size, a size which would be natural for a Bible but 
unusually large for a cartulary. Both appear also to have come from Wor- 
cester and to have been associated together amongst Lord Middleton’s papers 
since the dissolution of Worcester monastery. I venture to think, then, that 
we may accept a date about the middle of the eleventh century as the time 
when the cartulary leaves were written, and to suggest that the latter were 
originally inserted in the Bible of which Lord Middleton’s fragments 
formed part. I am inclined to identify the cartulary when complete with 
that alluded to by Hemming in his Enucleatio iibelli in the passage containing 
the words: 


Quibus ordinatis, precepit, cuncta eodem ordine in bibliotheca sancte 
ecclesie scribi, quatinus etiam si, ut assolet, contingeret, quod aliqua 
negligentia testamentales scedule perderentur, earum exemplaria saltem 
inibi conscripta nullatenus oblivioni traderentur.* 


When he had ordered matters in this way he commanded that all [the 
documents] should be transcribed in the same order in the bible of the 


1 Op. cit., p. 196. 2 Hemming, pp. 95, 319- 

3 Turner, op. cit., p. xlvii. The passage begins: “Tandem reuoluens bibliotecam 
quam Romae conscriptam beatae memoriae rex Offa ecclesiae nostrae contulisse 
dicitur....’ 

+ Hemming, i, 285. 
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holy church, so that if through negligence the deeds of bequest should be 
lost, as sometimes happens, the copies which had been entered therein 
would at any rate remain. 


Whether Hemming’s words will bear the construction which I have 
placed upon them will perhaps be questioned. But such a theory meets 
some difficulties and is at any rate worth considering. 


II. Matvern Priory CHARTER 
[Habington, Survey of Worcestershire, ii, 263] 
Urso pv’ ABBETOT A.D. 1096-1108 


Grant of the tithes of Bransford and Powick 
to the monks of Malvern 


Urso de Abbetot fratribus de Maluerna salutem. Hoc sciatis quod ego 
concedo Sanctae Mariae! et uobis decimas de Brayeneford et de Poyuuice 
pro redemptione animae meae. Hiis testibus 

Samsone, episcopo 
Thoma priore 
Athelisa? vice-comitissa 
Osberno albo 
Hugardo dapifero 
Radulfo camerario 

et aliis pluribus. 


This charter, which is quoted also on an earlier page of the Survey 
(p. 178) with some variations of spelling, seems to have escaped the notice 
of Malvern historians. 


III. List or WorceEsTER Monks GIVEN IN 


DuruaM Liber Vite 1104 
Arranged alphabetically with identifications from Charters, &c. 
Aaron 
Adrianus 
/Egelmarus 1092 Synod. Vita Wulf. 31, and xxv, n.1. Hemming, 302 
(1086). 


Egelricus (The Archdeacon: died before 1122 [Savigny Roll].) 
Egeluuinus 


/Elfgeardus 

/Elfuuinus ? A. Presbiter 1093, or A. fil. Brihtmari (H. 76, 261, 297, 
420). 

/Eluredus 1095 (H. 80). 

Aldredus Westbury Charter 1093. 

Alduuinus Founder of Malvern Priory. 

Alferius fElfhere, sacristan 1092 Synod. 

Alfuuius 


? Malvern Priory was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Michael. 
2 Wife of Urse d’Abitot, sheriff of Worcester. 


Alsius 
Aluricus 
Andreas 
Arnulfus 
Athelelmus 
Augustinus 
Benedictus 
Clemens 
Colibanus 
David 
Edredus 


Edricus 
Eduuinus 


Florentius 
Freauuinus I 


Freauuinus II 


Gilebertus 
Godricus 
Goduuinus 
Gregorius 
Hemmingus 
Henricus 
Iohannes 


Karolus 
Leouricus 
Martinus 
Mauricius 


Maurus 
Moyses 
Nicholas I 
Nicholas II 
Ordgarus 
Ordricus I 
Ordricus IT 
Osuualdus 
Patricius 
Phillipus 
Saeuuoldus 
Samson 
Samuel 
Simeon 
‘Thomas 
Thurkillus 
Uhtredus 
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? Obit in Wulfstan’s Collectar. 


Obit in Wulfstan’s Collectar. 

Obit of father of Clemens in Wulfstan’s Collectar Kal. 

Chaplain and Chancellor of Bp. Wulfstan: d. 1113. 

Prior 1143-5. 

One of the founders (with Jocelin) of Little Malvern 
priory. 

Writer of Kalendar in Wulfstan’s Homiliary (Vita Wulf. 
iii, 3). (Apparently living after 1132: Reg. I, xiii b.) 

Brother of A®gelric, archdn. Synod 1092. H. 291. 

d. 1118 (Savigny Roll). 

Clericus episcopi, 1093 (H. 424). Vita Wulf., p. 36. 


1148 (Thomas, App-y p- 9): 
c. 1055 and 1058 lists. ? 1092. 
c. 1095 (H. 290). 


Compiler of Worcester Cartulary, c. 1095 (H. 290). 

d. before 1122 (Savigny Roll). 

Continuator of Chronicle of Florence. ? ¢. 1140 Westbury 
Coll. deed. ? 1148 (Thomas, App., p. 9) fil. Frederici. 


c. 1095 (H. 291). 

1093 Westbury (H. 424) became monk of Westm. after 
death of Wulfstan: d. before 1122 (Savigny Roll). 

d. 1118-22 (Savigny Roll). 


Prior 1113-24. 
H. 292. 


(H. 80). One was brother of A.gelwine, prior. 


? = Saulfus (H. 80). 


d. 1118-22 (Savigny Roll). 
Prior c. 1080-1113. 


¢. 1055. 
Cantor. Synod 1092: d. 1132. H. 290. Reg. I, ff. 3, 33. 


| | 
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Ulf (? C.C.C.C. 198, f. 321: ‘this is the book that I, Ulf... ’. ) 
Vincentius 

Warinus Prior c. 1125-43? 


Willelmus ? 1097 (H. 426-7). 


IV 
[Worcester Charters, B. 306] 


Inspeximus by RoceEr, bishop of Worcester (1163-79), of charter of Hugh 
son of Osbert [lord of Richard’s Castle], confirming the grant of lands and 
churches at Bureston (Salop) and Doddenhill (by Lindridge) which his 
father made to the prior and monks of St. Mary, Worcester 


[Charter of Confirmation ¢c. 1110] 

Teste 

Ailrico archidiacono 

hugone archidiacono 

frithorico 

Colebrando decano 

Wilfwio presbitero supranominate ecclesie de Dudrenhulla 

‘Thancredo capellano meo 

Adam fratre meo 

Thurstino avunculo meo 

Ric. de escrop 

Rad. de coleshulla 

Ric. filio hildewini 

Aldwino de Bureford 

Crusi de codderugi 


This is the earliest Worcester charter in which the names of two arch- 
deacons appear, and the last charter extant witnessed by Ailric the arch- 
deacon. It is found also, but with only the mention of the first witness, 
Ailric, in Wore. Reg. I. xxi. a, which also contains the confirmation by 
Bishop Samson of the original grant by Osbert son of Richard. 


[Worcester Charters, B. 817 a] 


Notification by 
Tuomas, archbishop of York [A.D. 1112-14] 
to the faithful of St. Mary, Worcester, of a grant of land at Upton in 
Hawkesbury (Glouc.) to his nephew, Samson (pl. xxix) 


Thomas dei gratia eboracensis arépt omnibus fidelibus S’ Marie Wigor- 
nensis ecclesie et amicis suis salutem. Sciatis me dedisse Sansoni filio Aiulfi 
nepoti meo terram Uptone quam teneo de Sca Maria Wigornensi quam 


1 If the following charter was executed during the vacancy of the See, as seems 
probable, it must date between the death of Bp. Samson in May 1112 and that 
of Archbp. Thomas in Feb. 1114. The original was formerly in the collection of 
the Hon. Henry Portman, Buxted Park, Sussex, and was by him presented to the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 
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dominus meus Sanson ept Wigornensis licencia et voluntate Regis Henrici 
mihi! de se et de predicta ecclesia tenenda dedit. Volo quoque et concedo 
ut ita libere et honorabiliter eam de me teneat sic libere eam et honorabiliter 
tenui de predicto domino meo Sansone episcopo. 


Teste Roberto abbate Thecésberié 
Hugone archidiacono Wigorn 
Frederico clerico 
Ricardo archidiacono 
Hugone archidiacono eborac 
Willd de beverlisco 
Gervasio fil. hunfridi 
Willd fil Rannulfi 
Ailwino presbitero 
Hugone de Karawella 
Willielmo de Verli 
Roberto paganello 
Gaufrido de Monasteriis 
Ada de Cromba 
Roberto de Vei 
Rogero dispensario 
‘Thoma lincoliensi 
Gisleberto de Campania 
Petro de Cokerello 
Rannulfo Ingania 


VI 
[Vespasian E. IV, art. 19] 

CovENANT? A.D. 1116 
made between the Monastery of Worcester and 4Ifgetus priest of 
Wilton. The latter joins himself in confraternity to the Monastery and 
holds from the prior land at Ikacumbe, paying him certain dues 


Dated Feast of the Assumption 1116 


(Aug. 15) 

Names mentioned are: 

‘Theoduuoldus_ episcopus 

Nicholaus prior 

Hugo archidiaconus 

Fredericus capellanus 

Robertus nepos episcopi 

Fredericus capellanus Uuiltonie 


1 m in the original. 

2 J am indebted to Dr. Francis Wormald of the British Museum for deciphering 
this document for me. He writes: “There may be another name before the last- 
named, probably Hugo; in which case the witnesses will end with Hugo and Frederic, 
chaplains of Wilton.’ 


| 
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Vil 
[Rouleau mortuaire du B. Vital, Abbé de Savigni, edited by Leopold Delisle, 1909] 
Tue Savicny Rott. A.D. 1122-23 


[1122 or 1123] 


[When Vitalis, abbot of Savigny, died in 1122 the monastery sent a notifi- 
cation of his death to the Benedictine houses of England asking for their 
prayers. The following are extracted from the answers received. ] 


Answers from the Monasteries of Worcester, Gloucester and Pershore 


[Worcester] 


Titulus sanctae Marie Wigornensis ecclesiae. Anima eius [Vitalis] et 
animae omnium fidelium defunctorum per misericordiam Dei requiescant 


in pace. Amen. Orate pro nostris; pro domno Wulstano et Samsone 
monacho monacho monacho 

episcopis; pro domino Thoma priore; pro Florentio, et Henrico, Agelrico, 

monacho monacho 

Mauro, Symeone, et omnibus aliis 


[Gloucester] 


. . . pro Serlone abbe, pro Petro abbe, pro Walterio, priore, Bernardo, 
Mathia, Joh® et ceteris omnibus 


Sanctae Marie de Persora 
comite priore 
... pro Eadmundo, pro Turstino, pro Hugone, abbatibus, Odone, Seuuardo, 
Ordgaro, Leouuio, Osberno, Willelmo, Benigno, Ricardo. 


No names were given in the replies from Evesham and Tewkesbury. 


Vill 
[MS. Hatton 93, fol. 417] 


[THe Prior anp Convent oF St Mary’s WorcksTER. A.D. 1130 
TO REGINALD, ABBOT OF EvEsHAM] 


Suo familiari domino et amico. Rein’ abbati de Euesham. omnis con- 
uentus Sancte Marie Wigornensis ecclesig. discordig seminarium fugere? 
et pacem que christus est querere. Quam affectuosa semper benigne domine 
et sincera fuerit in uestram personam singulariter et in commune cunctorum 
nostra dilectio’ quam spiritualis et intimus ecclesi¢ nostr¢ uisceribus huc 
usque fuistis. uestris ante hoc multociens exigentibus meritis’ non est ad 
presens memorari necessarium. quia uobis ut estimamus satis est cogni- 
tum. Ecce sui gracia uos inuitauit ad honorem et prouexit dignatio diuina. 
glorioseque uirginis Marie cuius ministri sumus et monachi iocunda uobis 
memoria, augeri et prouehi debuisset nostra communis gloria. Iunxisset 
inclinans et humilis dignitas. quos prius fraterna feruensque ligauerat 
karitas. Si autem quod absit quanto uester amplius honor extenditur. tanto 
nostra deiectio maior e regione prospicitur. nonne karissime domine 
nimis iniusta sullimatio talis esse probatur ? Quid magni tamen excellentia 


lo, 


lo, 
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uestra inde consequitur ? Modicum uobis leuatur in titulum/ quod predicte 
domine uel ecclesi¢ sue tendit in obprobrium. Iterum si uobis a deo et sua 
genitrice aliquid potestatis augetur. iniustum est ut per uos aliquid illius uel 
seruorum eius imminuatur. Pace uestra loquimur. Wlnerastis matrem 
ecclesiam. in gloria uestra dedistis et datis maculam. differens offerre 
munus? quod precipit ecclesi¢ nostre diuturnior usus. Conqueritur de uobis 
eadem ecclesia. quod uos qui estis eius uiscera causamini subtrahere. quod 
habuit de predecessore uestro alienigena. Antecessor enim uester .R. et qui 
cum precessit in eadem ecclesia .M. quicquid aliud dissona uobis turba 
cecinerit. testamur deum et nostrum ordinem quod uterque illorum suis 
indumentis ecclesiam nostram post missam et benedictionem recognouit? 
et inuestiri fecit. Quod hic ponimus, ne uideamur a uobis exigere’ quod 
hactenus non haberet consuetudo dignitatis ecclesie. Set gracia uestri primo 
uos penituisse quod bene credimus uestimentum tali modo subtractum 
dixistis. et mox mane reportandum addidistis. deinde per fratres nostros qui 
uestre susceptioni intererant die ueneris eiusdem ebdomade uos illud mis- 
surum mandastis. In quo tamen nihil dolositatis quantum uos spectat reuera 
intelligimus. set adhuc uestre uocis effectum expectamus et expectabimus. 
quicquid aliunde auditum accepimus. Vestrum est amodo defixam et illa- 
queatam apud proximum animam et manum sponsione soluere. et matrem 
si placet ecclesiam pro more cognoscere? uel fidei quod absit uim inferre. 
et illud quod debetis non dicimus dolose set uiolenter eripere. Nostrum 
deinceps erit uobis et donatio constabulario quod locutum est de condona- 
tione per omnia tenere uel conuentionis ad uos et amiciti¢ uiolatores esse. 


LETTER FROM THE PRIOR AND CONVENT OF THE CHURCH 
oF St. Mary, Worcester, TO REGINALD, A.D. 1130 
ABBOT OF EVESHAM.! 


To their familiar lord and friend Reginald abbot of Evesham the whole 
Convent of the Church of St. Mary of Worcester [sendeth greeting] since it 
is well to shun the sowing of discord, and to seek peace which is the Christlike 
way. How deepand sincere our love has ever been towards your own person, 
gracious lord, and indeed towards your whole community, how you have 
been, up to now, a close spiritual friend in all that pertains to the inner life of 
our church, indeed your worth has been displayed before this on many occa- 
sions, all this there is no need to recount, since we suppose it to be sufficiently 
recognized. Behold, divine favour has by its grace led you to honour, and 
advanced you, and by the remembrance—so cheering to you—of the glorious 
Virgin Mary, whose ministers and monks we are, our common glory ought 
to be increased and advanced. A yielding and lowly dignity should have 
united those whom brotherly love had bound together before. But if—we 
pray it may not be so—the more your honour is enlarged the greater our de- 
cline in the opposite direction is seen to be, then, dearest lord, is not your high 
estate shown to be altogether unjust. What advantage does your excellency 


' T am indebted for this translation to the Rev. C. Eveleigh Woodruff and Mr. 
Alec Macdonald, M.A., King’s School, Worcester. 
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gain by it? Something is taken from your title to honour, because your action 
tends towards the dishonour of the aforesaid Lady, or rather of her church. 
Again, if your power be increased by God and His mother, it is unjust that 
anything of His or of His servants should be diminished by you. By your 
leave we speak. You have wounded the mother church, in your pride, you 
have given and are giving it a blemish, in that you put off offering the gift 
which the ancient custom of our church prescribes. The same church 
lodges a complaint against you because you, who are the fruit of her womb, 
are Causing to be taken away that which she had from your predecessor [al- 
though he was] a stranger!. For whatever different version may have been 
told you by others, we call God and our Order to witness that both R[obert], a 
former holder of your office, and M[aurice] his predecessor in the same church, 
acknowledged [the right] of our church to their vestments, after mass and the 
blessing, and caused it [i.e. our church] to be invested with them. And this 
we state lest we seem to be demanding from you something that hitherto by 
custom the dignity of the church did not possess. But at first you were so 
good as to say, that you were very sorry—which we can well believe—that 
the vestment had been carried off in this way, and you added that it would be 
brought back early next morning, then you said that you would order it to be 
sent back to us on the Friday of that week by our brethren who were present 
at your entertainment. In all this, however, we suspect nothing deceitful 
on your part, but we are still expecting and shall continue to expect the ful- 
filment of your promise, whatever we may hear from other sources. It is 
for you now, at the earliest possible moment to relax by a solemn promise 
your immovable and tied up heart and hand, and, if you will, to recognize the 
right of the mother church according to custom, otherwise—we pray it may 
not be so—you will be committing a breach of good faith, and will be 
snatching away what you owe, we do not say by craft, but by violence. . . . 

This letter was addressed to Reginald abbot of Evesham after 
his consecration at Worcester, 27th January 1130. It has reference 
to the ancient custom whereby the abbot, after being blessed by 
the bishop, handed over the capa and vestimentum which he had 
worn at his consecration to the sacrist of Worcester, as the per- 
quisite of the monastery. The Annales de Wigornia contain many 
records which show that the custom existed before, and was main- 
tained long after, Abbot Reginald’s day. Indeed in the year 1232 
the usage was recognized by four abbots in the diocese of Worces- 
ter—of these the newly-consecrated abbots of Tewkesbury, 
Alcester, and Winchcombe handed over the vestments in the 
customary way, while the abbot of Hailes satisfied the claim by a 
money payment (fecit redemptionem pro vestimentis suis). 

The letter makes it clear that the high-born and arrogant Regi- 
nald, abbot of Evesham, was intent upon breaking through this 
ancient Worcester tradition. Whether he succeeded in this and in 


1 Gloucester monastery, of which Reginald had been a monk, had received its 
Benedictine life from Worcester. 
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avoiding payment of the forty solidi pro pitancia which were also 
customary after the blessing is not known. 

It is to be noticed that the letter has an interesting bearing upon 
the successions of the Evesham abbots and appears to correct the 
list as given in the Chron. Abb. de Evesham. Between 1104-49 
there would seem to have been four abbots, Robert of Jumiéges, 
Maurice of Evesham, Robert of Evesham,! and Reginald of 
Gloucester. 


1 For Robert see also Vespasian B. xxiv, f. 224. 
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An Early Iron Age Inhumation-Burial at 
Egginton, Bedfordshire 


By Freperick G. Gurney and C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A. 
With Report on the Skeleton by Dr. A. J. E. Cave 


Arnott Demonstrator and Assistant Conservator of the Museum, 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 


I. THE SITE, DISCOVERY, AND EXCAVATION 


By Freperick G. GuRNEY 


Tue village of Egginton (now officially spelt Eggington to 
distinguish it from Egginton in Derbyshire) lies some three miles 
east of Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire. By the courtesy of the 
former owner of the manor, Mr. Harry Sear, and more lately by 
that of his son, Mr. Gains Sear, I have for some years been able to 
watch the more or less incidental disclosure of archaeological 
remains in the excavation of sand on a site near Egginton Manor 
Farm. This site, where the large Sand Pit is marked on the map, 
1 fig. (after 6-in. O.S. Beds. XXVIII SE.), lies upon the top of 
the Gault hill which rises along the north side of the village. The 
summit is here just above the 400-ft. contour-line, and the Gault 
has a thick capping of glacial sand, which dies out westward 
within about 200 yards, but extends for some distance to the east. 
This sand consists of redeposited and current-bedded material, 
derived mainly from the escarpment of the Lower Greensand two 
miles or so to the north, but of course including many stones and 
fossils from the Gault of the intervening valley. The bed has been 
superficially worked from medieval times, no doubt chiefly for 
building purposes, but it is only of recent years that it has been 
systematically and deeply dug. 

The workings disclose plenty of medieval and later objects in 
the surface soil, and further a few objects which appear certainly 
to come from Pagan Anglo-Saxon graves: an iron spear-head and 
spear-butt, iron knives, etc., and a bronze tube which closely re- 
sembles the ‘hollow pin’ from grave 27 in the cemetery at Luton.! 
Beneath are positive indications of a Romano-British occupation- 
site (fig. 1), consisting of rubbish-pits and trenches which are 
probably outliers of a centre of settlement, as yet undiscovered, 


1 Antig. Fourn. viii, 190. 
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situated at a lower level near the sheltered spring on the south.! 
The pits are more or less circular and saucer-shaped, and with the 
trenches yield Romano-British pottery and other relics, but 
nothing of earlier age. Stray prehistoric finds have been limited 
to a few worked flint flakes and indeterminate scraps of coarse 
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Fic. 1. Map of Egginton, showing Early Iron Age Burial, &c. (from asketch-map by 
F. G. Gurney) 


pottery, occasionally found just above the gravelly top of the sand 
underlying the surface soil. 

But in October 1932 a more interesting discovery was made. 
From the face of the sand itself, and not from that of the surface- 
soil, one of the workmen chanced to dislodge a human mandible, 
which he recognized with some disgust, although he had already 
pulled out without recognizing them the thigh-bones and the left 
arm of the same skeleton. The cranium and the rest of the bones 
were for the moment left undisturbed, and had not been seen. 


? A second Romano-British site may here be recorded, near Charity Farm at 
the west end of the village (fig. 1). 
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The mandible—lacking the right ramus, which had been accident- 
ally broken away and could not be found—was then brought to 
me. But as I was unwell, and the weather far too bad and rainy to 
allow me to venture out, my brother, Mr. E. T. Gurney, very 
kindly recovered the rest of the skeleton for me, together with all 
that remained of the pottery which accompanied it. He also made 
accurate sketches as he progressed, and the drawing here re- 
produced as fig. 2 gives all the information contained in these. 
The dotted line to the left of the skeleton shows the inner limit 
of the grave, which was determined by me subsequently; but the 
cavity shown, with the bones and pottery lying in it, has been 
drawn as it was first excavated by him. 

The skeleton—in quite astonishingly good condition—lay in 
and covered by nearly pure sand, at a depth of 5 ft. 8 in. from the 
present surface; but above it one of the large rubbish-pits of the 
Romano-British occupation above mentioned had been made, obli- 
terating the grave to within an inch or two of theskeleton, and break- 
ing and scattering parts of the pots, though fortunately nowhere 
touching the inhumed remains. It is probable that the ox-bones 
mentioned by Dr. Cave as ‘together with’ the skeleton are to be 
referred to this source (p. 239), and certainly likewise the few 
scraps of wheel-made pottery that were also found loose in the 
soil, the Romano-British character of which is confirmed by Mr. 
Hawkes. In the immediate vicinity the ground had been every- 
where raised by the depositing of further ancient rubbish, and 
this had so much obscured the original surface that it was not 
possible to determine the vertical measurement of the grave as 
dug, but it was probably not less than 4 ft. Elsewhere, but not 
near enough to be useful for this estimate, the surface-line of the 
Roman, and presumably of the immediately pre-Roman period, is 
quite easily seen in section, as is also the medieval ground-level 
above it, though both vary a good deal. 

In plan the grave was a wide oblong, a little over 5 ft. 4 in. in 
length, directed nearly east and west, with the head lying west- 
ward. About a third of the original width had already been cut 
away by the sand-workers, the part remaining measuring about 
2 ft. 4 in. over. The skeleton lay almost fully supine, but the legs 
were sharply drawn up to the left, and the pelvis consequently 
slightly tilted. The cranium lay fallen forward upon its base; it 
was still quite undisturbed, and still covered with sand, in spite of 
the somewhat violent removal of the mandible from beneath it. 
The right arm was flexed over the breast, the bones of the hand 
apparently not reaching the face, but drooping downwards, 
although it was not possible to be perfectly sure of this, as the 


li- 
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small bones were somewhat scattered. Little remained of the left 
arm and hand, the long bones, as already stated, having been 
removed, but there were indications that they had lain in a similar 
position. 

For the detailed description of the skeleton it is sufficient to 


Fic. 2. Pencil drawing of the Egginton burial as discovered, seen from above 


refer to the exhaustive report by Dr. Cave printed below. He has 
shown that it presents points of considerable interest in physical 
anthropology and pathology, and his findings are all the more wel- 
come in that it appears to belong to a period from which skeletal 
material is in this country relatively infrequent, the Early Iron Age. 

The evidence for this ascription is provided by the pottery 
which accompanied the interment (fig. 3). There were pieces of 
two vessels admitting of restoration (nos. I, 2), and certain other 
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fragments also. It was clear that while the latter had been buried 
in their present condition of simple broken sherds, the two pots 
now restored were buried complete. Both stood upright in the 
grave, the larger (no. 1) on the right of the skull and about a foot 
from it, the smaller (no. 2) on the right of and close to the feet (cf. 
fig. 2). Each had, however, been struck or trodden upon in the 
making of the Romano-British rubbish-pit above; they were con- 
sequently found a good deal damaged, and there remains of no. 1 
only about two-thirds, of no. 2 fragments amounting to about 
one-half. 

The remaining sherds, which had been buried as such, were all 
found together close to no. 2, between it and the feet of the 
skeleton and underneath their remains. They comprise some 
eight pieces of a large vessel of thick, coarse ware, to one of which 
adheres a dense patch of charcoal, and half a dozen smaller sherds 
from pots apparently similar to nos. 1-2; of these two were rim- 
fragments and are figured as nos. 3 and 4. Mr. Hawkes’s note on 
the pottery establishes its date as Early Iron Age, probably quite 
late in the pre-Belgic period, and thus the find adds a new item to 
the not very long list of pre-Belgic Iron Age inhumation-burials 
from the south-eastern quarter of Britain. 

I will only add that it is extremely fortunate that the sand-bed 
in which the grave was dug consisted of glacially shifted Green- 
sand, and not Greensand iz situ undisturbed. For the latter is in 
my observation extraordinarily destructive to bone: upon the great 
escarpment of the untouched Lower Greensand, two miles or so 
from Egginton, hardly any of the ancient graves of which I have 
knowledge, if actually reaching the sand, yields more of its human 
remains than the enamel of the teeth and small pieces of tabular 
bone. But once this sand has been shifted by glacial or water- 
action, it appears to be infinitely more favourable to the preserva- 
tion of bone-substances, and though I will not venture to account 
for this, it has certainly proved of value in the present instance. 

Finally, I owe at least a word or two of grateful thanks to the 
foreman of the Egginton pit, Mr. Sidney Orchard, for his in- 
variable care and co-operation. But for him, not only would this 
rather exceptional burial have been passed over unnoticed, but 
many other curious finds, of considerable though more local 
interest, would have been lost also. 


The pottery recovered, together with my original notes and 
drawings, has been presented to the British Museum (Depart- 
ment of British and Medieval Antiquities), the skeletal remains to 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


11s 
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II. THE POTTERY AND ITS DATE 
By C. F. C. Hawkes 


Both the two vessels restored in completeness as nos. 1 and 2 
(fig. 3) and the sherds represented by the rim-fragments nos. 3 
and 4 are of the same hand-made coarse ware, the clay being 
mixed with a good deal of sand, and sprinkled with grit prepared 
by pounding flint pebbles from the neighbouring Greensand. It 
has thus a harsh, rough surface, and is hard baked to a prevailing 
reddish hue, turning to grey and black in patches and especially 
towards the base of the restorable pots. As regards form, while 
that of the thick coarse vessel of large size cannot be estimated 
from its surviving fragments,! the remainder seem all to have been 
of the squat, more or less ovoid shape of nos. 1 and 2. The only 
differences are in the degree of globularity and in the shaping of 
the rims. That of no. 2 projects externally and is diversified along 
its flat top with the ‘cable’ or ‘pie-crust’ variety of finger-tip 
ornament. That of no. 1 does not project and has the same flat 
top more neatly ornamented with a pattern of plain transverse 
grooves made by the finger-nail. No. 3 shows something of a less 
careful sort of finger-tip ornament inside a rounded rim faintly 
suggesting an approach to bead-rim form, while no. 4 has a rim 
with no external profile but a rounded projection swelling in- 
wards. The vessels’ surface ornamentation consists normally of 
an irregularly cut and unevenly spaced series of more or less 
vertical incisions slashed down the sides of the pot: nos. 1, 2, and 
3 all share this, but no. 1 has in addition a straggling pair of 
similarly incised lines running round its neck, and no. 4 is 
smeared horizontally in the same place. The fragments of the 
large-sized vessel show smear-lines of a like kind. 

Pottery of this description may be assigned without hesitation 
to the Early Iron Age and is, at any rate typologically, pre-Belgic. 
It belongs evidently to an Iron Age A tradition, as ware, form, 
and ornament alike testify. But one may add that the tradition as 
thus attested has already lost most of its distinctively early features. 
Comparison of the Egginton pottery with that from other Iron 
Age A sites in the south-eastern midlands will make this clear: 
for example, both at Jack’s Hill, Great Wymondley,? and Hol- 
well in Hertfordshire the pottery recalls such typically early East 
Coast groups as that from West Harling, Norfolk,+ and Scar- 
borough (Castle Hill),5 with additional influence from the Wessex 

1 But see p. 237, n. 8 below. 2 Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vi, iv, 371 ff. 


3 Antiq. Fourn. xiv, 383 ff. 4 Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vit, i, 111 ff. 
5 Archaeologia, \xxvii, 179 fF. 
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Fic. 3. Pottery from the Egginton burial (4) 
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direction which is also early (Iron Age A 1 rather than A 2).! Un- 
like these and analogous early ware from Abington Pigotts? and 
elsewhere in the Cambridge region,3 the Egginton pots display 
a dumpy uncarinated profile, with restricted finger-tip ornament 
and no decoration on the body save mere slashing and smearing. 
This degenerate and apparently late A ware is in fact well known 
in East Anglia and the south-east midlands; there are some good 
examples in the Abington Pigotts series,* and with Fox’s citations 
from the Cambridge region’ a closely similar rough slash- 
ornamented pot from Coldham Common in the British Museum 
may be especially noticed. Further parallels might be adduced 
from Essex and East Anglia, but it is perhaps more profitable to 
seek comparative evidence from the three relevant hill-fort sites in 
the south-eastern and eastern midland districts. At that of Will- 
bury, near Letchworth, Herts., the pre-Belgic pottery® is rather 
of the earlier sort, and excavation has shown an apparent gap in 
the continuity of occupation there in the period directly preceding 
the Belgic conquest;7 close parallels to our pottery are accordingly 
not there forthcoming, though the material of the ensuing Belgic 
occupation shows that when that began the Iron Age A potting- 
tradition of the district was not yet dead. On the other hand, at 
Hunsbury in Northamptonshire there is an abundance of pottery 
similar to ours,’ and Miss Fell’s study of this site’s material has 
established that it must have been occupied from early in Iron 
Age A continuously at least into the first century B.c. and the time 
of the Belgic expansion.? The typological argument for a fairly 
late pre-Belgic date for our pottery is thus borne out. And at 
Cholesbury Camp in Buckinghamshire!® pottery of the same 
general character was found in hearths and elsewhere within the 
ramparts of a hill-fort attributable on the strength of the remainder 
of its prehistoric pottery to the Belgic invaders of the first century 
B.c. themselves. Some hearths contained our sort of ware ex- 
clusively, and the site may thus have been already in occupation 


1 Antig. Fourn. xiv, 387-8 (Applebaum). 

2 Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, 1, ii, 216-17, fig. 2, a. 

3 Fox, Arch. Camb. Reg. 82, pl. x1. 

4 Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, w, ii, 212, pl. 1, B, Cc, and 217; 222, pl. v, A, B, 
H, J. 5 Arch. Camb. Reg. 94 ff., 96. 

© Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. n.s. xxxviii, 270 ff. (exx. on pls. vii—vi1). 

7 Ibid. xxxix, 352 ff. 

8 Arch. Fourn. xcii, 78-91, esp. FT 1, D 13, CP 1, 2, 4 (fig. 7 and pl. x1v); 
LC 2, 5 (fig. 8); CP 6, 7, 8 (fig. 9). On fig. 10, C 1-5 give a clue to the probable 
form of the large-sized vessel represented by the unrestorable thick coarse sherds from 
the grave (pp. 234, 235). 9 Ibid. 95. 

10 Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. n.8. xxxix, 187 ff. 
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when the Belgae arrived; otherwise, this ware will represent the 
native element subsumed (as at Willbury) into their culture. Since 
their arrival into this Chiltern district cannot be dated much 
before the middle of the first century B.c. at earliest, this native 
pottery may in either case be allowed to fall within that century, 
though an initial date as early as the second century is a possi- 
bility. Now it has often been supposed that in the south-eastern 
quarter of Britain the Iron Age A tradition must have lasted until 
the arrival of the Belgae untouched by any influences save those of 
its own degeneracy. But the realization that its bearers can 
hardly have escaped overrunning by bands of the invading 
warriors of Iron Age B, who brought elements of the continental 
La Téne culture as far north as Yorkshire, has recently been gain- 
ing ground, and to look for influence on the A tradition from this 
source in the later third, second, and earlier first centuries B.c. is 
certainly permissible. At Hunsbury not only the well-known 
decorated metal-work, but a great deal of the ornamented pottery 
betrays it, and in form also tendencies to neat rounded and even 
bead rims, surmounting not only ovoid pot-profiles but also bowl 
and ‘saucepan’ body-forms, cannot fail to carry a suggestion of 
continental La Téne convention, as embodied directly across the 
Channel by the well-known Marne culture of northern France. 
Hunsbury even emulates certain Wessex, Sussex, and Kentish 
sites of this period in boasting a Marne-like (though degenerate) 
pedestal base,! and the Wessex and Sussex ‘saucepan’ form with 
horizontal shallow-tooled lines below the rim appears not only 
there? but also at Cholesbury,3 where it is accompanied by a lip- 
rimmed version of the type also paralleled in Sussex.+ Lastly, the 
slashing, scoring, roughening, and smearing of pottery surfaces 
was a favourite practice of the Marne as of other provinces of the 
continental La Téne culture, and it is quite possible that its 
prevalence in our later phase of the south-east British Iron Age A 
tradition, as represented here at Egginton, owes vitality to the B 
invaders who seem to have introduced themselves among, or more 
probably in lordship over, the A peoples from the later third 
century B.c. onwards. 

To some part of this phase, then, when the A tradition is not 
only itself degenerate, but liable to show occasional signs or at 
least hints of contact with a B culture, the Egginton pottery 
would seem to belong. In comparison with the Cholesbury 
pottery, which we have seen to be nearly if not quite as late as the 

1 Arch. Fourn. xciii, 89-90, fig. 11, B 1. 2 Ibid. 87-8, fig. 10, C 11. 

3 Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. n.s. xxxix, 206, 209, pl. vi, 2. 

4 Ibid. 208-9, pl. vi, 1. 
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first century, it appears certainly less ‘advanced’ :! finger-tip orna- 
ment has there disappeared, surfaces are better finished, rims more 
roundly and smoothly formed. Such a comparison may perhaps 
be artificial, but in face of it one is probably wiser to avoid a date 
so near the extreme lower limit of possibility for the Egginton 
find. It could indeed be as early as the third century, and in the 
present stage of knowledge it might even be best to express the 
preferable mean as rather ‘third to second century B.c.’ than as 
‘second to first’, though actually it is probably safe to believe that 
the date falls within the second century. That no more can be said 
is primarily because the Victorian Age dug up Hunsbury for iron- 
stone and not for archaeology. For it is only too clear that in those 
diggings there was spoilt for science, perhaps irreplaceably, the 
Iron Age type-site of the whole of east and south-east midland 
Britain. 


REPORT ON THE SKELETON 
By A. J. E. Cave 


(with Plates 
General. 


The individual here reported upon had been interred in the following 
semi-flexed manner. The body had been laid flat upon its back, head west, 
with the lower limbs drawn up, and the neck sharply flexed so that the chin 
approximated to the breast. —The arms were placed parallel, and adpressed 
to the sides of the chest, with their elbows flexed, so bringing the forearms 
obliquely across the chest and the hands close to, or touching, the face. 
(The precise original position of the hands cannot now be determined with 
certainty; it appears highly likely, however, that they grasped some object 
or material long since perished.) The lower limbs were discovered in an 
awkward and unnatural position, i.e. flexed at hip- and knee-joints and 
dislocated obliquely to the left. ‘The backbone and pelvis revealed no corre- 
sponding torsion or displacement from their original dorsal decubitus, hence 
it would seem that the lower limbs had been deliberately bent into the 
position described, or had secondarily assumed that attitude from grave 
pressure. Possibly, at inhumation, the legs were drawn up sharply at the 
knees, with the foot-soles apposed flatly to the grave-floor. 

The actual osseous remains comprise the incomplete skeleton of a single 
individual—an adult middle-aged man—together with certain ox bones, 
which may be suspected of being intrusive, as pointed out above (p. 232). 
The skeleton lacks the lower portions of both radii, practically all the hand 
bones, the greater part of the right, and some of the left, foot, the upper 
third or so of the left fibula and the left patella. Sternum, scapulae, ribs, 
innominate bones, and many vertebrae are somewhat damaged or incomplete. 
Individual bones reveal a vigorous development of their several muscular, 
articular, and ligamentous markings; joint surfaces, with certain particu- 


1 Cf. pl. vi, 1-3, and pl. vir, 8-9, ibid. 
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larized exceptions, are exceptionally healthy and well formed generally, 
suggesting a good amplitude of movement during an active life. The 
general impression gained is that of a right-handed, very muscular, vigorous 
and active man, of mature age, and of rather small stature—about § ft. 3 or 
4 in. in height. 


Right-handedness. 


There is presumptive skeletal evidence of the right-handedness of this 
individual in the skull and bones of the upper limb. Thus the left occipital 
region of the cranium projects markedly backwards, causing an obvious 
asymmetry in this region (not shown in the tracings) and due to a greater 
relative posterior projection of the occipital pole of the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere. Correspondingly, intracranially, the left cerebral fossa on the 
occipital bone exceeds in depth the right. 

The clavicles present obvious differences of configuration; the left is long 
and slender, with moderately developed secondary markings: the right is 
shorter (by about 8 mm.), stouter, and of less pronounced curvature. Its 
sternal articular extremity and its inferior markings—for the subclavis 
muscle, rhomboid, and coraco-clavicular ligaments—are all most vigorously 
developed—greatly in excess of their counterparts on the left bone. 

The humeri agree fairly well in prominence of muscular ligamentous 
markings. The right humerus, however, is 8 mm. longer than the left, 
and its head is 1-5 mm. wider; its bicipital groove is deeper and its tuberosities 
more powerful than those of the left bone, whilst its ridge for the M. pecto- 
ralis major is a stouter structure than its opposite fellow. 

Taken collectively, these osteological items indicate a greater functional 
activity of the right moiety of the shoulder-girdle and of the corresponding 
upper limb. 


Pathology. 


1. Certain pathological changes are present in the skeleton. There is 
osteo-arthritis of the adjacent articular processes of the 3rd and 4th cervical 
vertebrae, and of the corresponding processes of the 11th and 12th thoracic 
vertebrae; the several lumbar vertebrae manifest an incipient osteophytic 
‘lipping’ of their body-margins, both superior and inferior. These are the 
sole manifestations present of vertebral ‘rheumatic’ change, all other joints 
being quite healthy and unaffected. 

2. Both temporo-mandibular joints are the seat of severe osteo-arthritis. 
The eminentia articularis of each side is markedly deformed, more especially 
the right. But one condyle, the left, remains on the mandible, and this too 
manifests a destruction of its contour and articular surface, the mandibular 
head being ‘mushroomed’ and eroded almost down to the level of the collum 
mandibulae. ‘There is every suggestion of extreme disability in movements 
of the jaw during life. 

3. The right fibula displays a well-healed, old-standing fracture of the 
junction of its neck and shaft. Healing was effected with a minimum of 
displacement, and good functional union resulted. 
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4. The corresponding (right) tibia reveals a more serious traumatic lesion 
of its distal end. Some 3 in. above the ankle joint the shaft assumes an 
abnormal fusiform outline, indicative of past acute osteo-myelitis in this 
region. The cause of this was an incised wound on the antero-lateral aspect 
of the shin, caused by a sharp instrument (e.g. sword, spear) penetrating 
to the medullary cavity. Though some healing of the gap in the bone took 
place in the forepart of the wound, the lips of the gash are still separated 
for a distance of an inch or more: these edges are clean and regularly formed 
and bespeak bone-infection. When inflicted, the wound must have been 
severe and disabling, and must have suppurated freely. It is possible that 
a permanent sinus resulted, since the gash in the bone never closed. Never- 
theless, infection remained a local lesion; little destruction and relatively 
little distortion of tissue took place, and mee victim seems to have recovered 
from his injury rather well. 


The Skull. 


The phenozygous vault is broadly ovoid, with short vertical frontal, and 
full, well-rounded occipital regions: it displays a faint post-coronal depression 
and a moderate interparietal obelionic flattening. There is slight but distinct 
asymmetry of the occipital pole (as already mentioned). The moderate 
superciliary ridges are short and confluent. 

The right supra-orbital foramen is double, the left is a short canal: the 
supra-orbital nerves groove the frontal bone. The cranium is practically of 
the broad-headed variety—its cephalic index is 79 (mesaticephalic, only 
just falling short of the lower limit of brachycephaly, 80). Its maximum 
length is 172 mm., its maximum breadth, 135 mm., its auricular height is 
112 mm. It is thus of good build and proportion. This maximum breadth 
occurs, not on the line joining the two parietal eminences (the transverse 
measurement here being only 128 mm.), but low down towards the skull- 
base—on a transverse line joining the postero-inferior angles of the parietals. 
In norma occipitalis, therefore, the lateral cranial walls are seen to converge 
slightly during their ascent from skull floor to roof. The temporal fossae 
are of moderate extent; the mastoid and styloid processes large and vigorous; 
the muscle markings in the planum occipitale are pronounced. The basis 
cranii presents nothing unusual, save the bilateral destructive osteo-arthritic 
lesion of the mandibular fossae. 

The facial skeleton is broad and ‘square-cut’. The microseme orbits are 
of rectangular outline, with sharp superior, lateral, and inferior margin: 
owing to the feeble expansion of the maxillary antra each infra-orbital region 
of the face is concave, and of low vertical extent. The bony nose has a 
moderately wide root, and a well-formed, projectile bridge: the anterior 
narial aperture is relatively wide, the nasal index being 55 (platyrrhine). 
The anterior nasal spine is prominent, the subnasal portion of the face 
short and practically vertical. The zygomatic arches are slender and the 
malar bones flattened laterally. The general straightness of the upper face 
is unbroken by any mandibular protrusion: actually the skull is micro- 
gnathous. The various relevant osteometric data are appended in the 
accompanying table (pp. 243-4). 
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Teeth. 


1. Of the maxillary teeth the right 1st molar has been lost long prior to 
death: of the remainder, the four incisors only remain ix situ. These, though 
free from disease, are excessively crown-worn, particularly the left incisors, 
whose occlusal surfaces are most obliquely ground, an obliquity associated 
with the drastic arthritic changes in the temporo-mandibular joints. 

The maxillary alveolar processes have undergone some absorption: they 
reveal no sign of dental abscess or periodontal disease, and project but little 
from the general level of the roomy flattish palate. 

2. Of the mandibular teeth the right 3rd molar, and all three left molars, 
have been shed years before death, the left mandibular horizontal ramus 
betraying a corresponding degree of bony absorption in consequence. All 
remaining lower teeth exhibit marked crown-attrition, due partly to an 
‘edge-to-edge’ bite (possible only before the onset of disease in the jaw- 
joints) but partly to an admixture of gritty matter with the food. On their 
occlusal aspects the enamel is denuded to a moderate degree: all are tartar- 
encrusted but otherwise perfectly healthy. 

There is no evidence anywhere of dental mutilation. 


Vertebral Column. 


The spinal column has the customary formula, C. 7, Th. 12, L. 5, S. 5: 
the coccyx is missing. The 3rd and 4th cervical and the five lumbar 
vertebrae manifest the rheumatic changes previously noted. The 11th 
thoracic vertebra exhibits the interesting congenital malformation of division 
of its neural arch: an almost median dorsal cleft separates the two laminae, 
of which the left bears the spinous process. This does not constitute ‘spina 
bifida’ in the accepted clinical sense, since no meningocele was present: the 
anomaly is of anatomical interest only. 

The thoracic vertebrae in general exhibit extremely vigorous transverse 
processes: on these the costal articular facets are indicative of an unrestricted 
amplitude of rib-movement, whilst their massive tubercles indicate powerful 
action of the erector spinae musculature, and great general mobility of the 
whole spinal column. 


Ribs. 


The normal complement of ribs was present. All show vigorous articular 
processes and emphatic muscular and ligamentous markings, indicative of 
a free and full activity of the chest walls in both respiration and the execution 
of voluntary movements. 


Bones of upper extremity. 


The scapulae bear witness to a physiologically active musculature— 
particularly of the scapulo-humeral muscles: the triceps, deltoid, and lesser 
pectoral were evidently extremely vigorous. Ligamentous markings on the 
coracoid process are also well pronounced. The clavicles likewise indicate 
an active and powerful shoulder musculature, and the regular engagement 
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of both sterno-clavicular and coraco-clavicular joints: the difference between 
the right and left clavicles and their significance has already been commented 
on. The humeri are strong yet graceful, with normal, healthy articular 
areas and well-developed muscular and ligamentous markings. The deltoid 
ridges, lips of bicipital grooves, and musculo-spiral groove are particularly 
pronounced. The right bone is the longer, and has the larger head. The 
radii lack their distal ends: each manifests, however, an extraordinarily 
prominent (almost excessive) bicipital tuberosity, indicative of a powerful 
habitual action (supination, flexion) of the biceps brachii. The ulnae, like 
the radii, are of slender and graceful proportions: their muscular and liga- 
mentous secondary markings are very well developed, and their ample 
articular surfaces indicate an unrestricted range of normal movement at 
elbow and wrist. 


Bones of lower extremity. 


The innominate bones exhibit emphatic secondary markings and the 
usual male characteristics; the posterior sacro-iliac ligaments must have been 
extremely strong and powerful: the auricular and acetabular articular areas 
are well formed and perfectly healthy. The femora are of moderate length, 
strong, robust, and of good anterior curvature. Each femoral neck is thick 
and sturdy, its projection from the shaft approaching the rectangular. “The 
femoral head is moderately sized and healthy, with a deep wide fovea. 
Great and small trochanters are vigorously developed, the several muscular 
impressions on the former being emphatically displayed: there is some 
attempt at the development of a third trochanter on the gluteal ridge. The 
linea aspera is prominent throughout the entire extent of the shaft, and the 
secondary markings at the bone’s distal extremity are in conformity with 
those of the proximal end. Platymeria is absent. The tibiae are strongly 
built, and manifest obstrusive secondary markings; upper and lower articular 
areas are well formed and healthy: platycnemia is absent. The right bone 
is the seat of old-standing injury (p. 241). The fibulae are extraordinarily 
sculptured by their appropriate muscles, and their ligamentous markings 
are most pronounced. The right bone is the seat of an old fracture (p. 240). 

‘The hands and feet appear to have been of small or moderate size: there 
is nothing noteworthy in their respective osteology. 


Table of Osteometric Data 
1. SKULL ; 
(a) Measurements. 


Maximum length . 172 mm. Width root nose. . 22mm. 
Maximum breadth . 135 mm. Nasal bone, length . 24 mm. 
Biparietal breadth . 128 mm. Orbit, height . . 32 mm. 
Auricular height. . 112 mm. Orbit, width. . . 42mm. 
Minimum frontal . 97 mm. Bizygomatic width . 117 mm. 
Total facial height . 63 mm. Bimaxillary width . 94 mm. 
Nasal aperture height 26 mm. Basion-prosthion. . 91 mm. 


Nasal aperture width 26mm.  Basion-nasion . . 96mm. 
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(4) Indices. 


2. Lonc Bones. 
(a) Length, femur 


(4) Length, tibia 
Length, humerus 
(@) Length, clavicle 


(¢) Length, ulna 


Cephalic = 79 (mesaticephalic) 
Orbital 76 (microseme) 
Nasal 55 (platyrrhine) 
Facial = 47 (chamaeproscopic) 
Gnathic = 94 (micrognathous) 


R= 405 mm. 
L= 405 mm. 
R= 332 mm. 
L= 340 mm. 
R= 303 mm. 
L= 295 mm. 


R= 131 mm. 
L= 140 mm. 
R= 245 mm. 
L= 248 mm. 


The Palaeoliths from the Gravels of the Lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace around Maidenhead 


By A. D. Lacaiite, F.S.A. 


Tue author, having on roth November 1938 laid before the 
Society a paper on the Palaeolithic contents of the higher part of 
the Boyn Hill Terrace between 160 and 200 ft. O.D., as repre- 
sented at East Burnham, Bucks,! now desires to discuss the 
archaeology of the /ower division. As researches have also been 
conducted on the Berkshire side of the Thames, the present 
record includes a summary of discoveries made on both banks. 


TorpoGRAPHY 
Left Bank 


It was stated in the communication dealing with East Burnham 
that south of this place and east of Maidenhead Bridge three 
terraces rise above the Flood-plain.?, In ascending order the first 
is the prominent Taplow Terrace banked against the Boyn Hill 
Terrace, which in this district consists of two divisions, the lower 
separated from the higher by a step of some 20 ft.; but on the 
Geological Survey map the divisibility of the Boyn Hill Terrace 
is not indicated.3 

Between Taplow and Slough, in the parishes of Burnham and 
Farnham Royal, the shelving lower Boyn Hill Terrace is well 
marked. Except where cut by small streams it forms a con- 
tinuous spread, generally no more than } mile wide, resting on 
Chalk in its western part and on the Reading Beds in its eastern. 
The surface of the lower or southern margin of the terrace falls 
from 141 ft. O.D. at the Lent Rise gravel-pits, near the western 
limit of the area reviewed on the left bank of the Thames (or 62 ft. 
above the river at Boulter’s Lock), towards Slough, near which 
at Baker’s Farm (Ordnance Survey maps—Biddle’s Farm), close 
to the eastern extremity, it lies 130 ft. above O.D. (map, fig. 1).4 


' “The Palaeolithic contents of the gravels at East Burnham, Bucks.’ in 4zztig. 
Fourn. xix, 166-81. 2 Ibid. 166-8. 

3 Geological Survey map (1 inch to the mile), sheet 255. 

* On the map, fig. 1, the gravels on both banks indicated by small open circles 
are shown as ‘Glacial Gravel’ in accordance with the maps published by H.M. 
Survey, and with that contained in the paper on the East Burnham palaeoliths. 
However, the appearance of the gravels in different exposures in the tracts so mapped 
is such that cartographical revision is necessary, the more so since Dr. S. W. 
Wooldridge’s recent classification has been made available-—‘“The glaciation of the 
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Right Bank 


Counterparts of the various terrace features between Taplow 
and Slough on the left bank may be discerned on the right bank 
of the Thames north and south of Maidenhead Bridge, namely 
between Cookham Rise and Bray Wick. Midway, at Furze Platt, 
on the northern outskirts of Maidenhead, three terraces lie above 
the Flood-plain.' The Taplow Terrace, the most distinct, is 
banked against another terrace, the ground-surface of which east 
of Cannoncourt Farm stands between 154 and 140 ft. O.D., or 
69 ft. above the river at Boulter’s Lock.? A shelving and undulat- 
ing rise of some 20 ft. marks the step to another terrace, attaining 
a maximum surface altitude of 171-5 ft. above O.D. and 93 ft. 
above the Thames, which rests on Chalk and extends southward. 
This includes the classic locality of Boyn Hill, south of which, 
towards Bray Wick, the surface falls nearly 40 ft. to Shoppen- 
hanger’s Farm. All these deposits above the Taplow Terrace are 
figured on the geological maps as patches narrowly separated by 
bared Chalk; and, like the spreads on the Buckinghamshire side, 
they are mapped without division as belonging to the Boyn Hill 
Terrace3 (map, fig. 1). Despite this official disregard it has 
become customary among geologists to refer to the deposits 
between the Taplow Terrace and the higher Boyn Hill Terrace on 


London basin and the evolution of the Lower Thames drainage system’, in Quart. 
Fourn. Geol. Soc. (1938), xciv, pt. 4, pp- 627-67. It is hoped that archaeological 
evidence will be forthcoming in support of this most important communication. 

1 Since Furze Platt was first referred to in scientific papers dealing with the 
region it has frequently been mentioned. Because of this publicity, the archaeological 
importance of its deposits, and its central position, Furze Platt serves as a convenient 
datum for survey and comparisons. 

2 Between Cookham and Bray the Thames falls 12-11 ft. Normal river level at 
Boulter’s Lock, east by north of, and the nearest point on the Thames to, Furze 
Platt (and exactly midway between it and Lent Rise), is at 77°84 ft. above O.D. 

3 Geological Survey map (1 inch to the mile), sheet 269. A spread of gravel, 
whose surface attains an altitude of 169-4 ft. above O.D., between the Cannoncourt 
Farm and Boyn Hill proper levels, and mapped by the Geological Survey as belong- 
ing to the Boyn Hill stage, has been excavated extensively in two pits adjoining 
Belmont Park Road, Maidenhead. The disturbed state of the gravel and the angu- 
lar, shattered, and much abraded elements of which they are composed point to 
conditions of deposition different from those responsible for the laying down of 
the river gravels whose archaeological contents are now examined. Supervision 
of the workings, although constant, has only been rewarded by the discovery of a 
few Abbeville artifacts and very poor flakes of early Clacton facies, the features 
of all well nigh obliterated. As the precise nature of these gravels, differing so from 
those of the lower and higher divisions of the Boyn Hill Terrace, has not yet been 
determined, it is considered advisable to indicate the patch on the map (fig. 1) 
according to the official designation. Dr. K. P. Oakley has suggested to me that 
this spread may possibly be referable to the Iver stage. 
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both banks in this district as the ‘Furze Platt Terrace’.1 The 
individuality of this terrace is most evident in these parts of the 
Cookham—Bray area from which the higher gravels are absent, as 
near Cookham Rise, Cannoncourt Farm, and Bray Wick. 


SECTIONS 


The resemblance between the terraces is not solely topo- 
graphical, because, save for local solifluxion features, the con- 
stituents of the lower Boyn Hill Terrace are analogous on both 
banks; and the archaeological evidence from the fluviatile layers 
is identical. 

In ascending order a typical section in the equivalent terraces 
on the Buckinghamshire and Berkshire sides of the river exposes 
stratified but rather poorly sorted reddish-brown gravel, coarse at 
the base, resting on a horizontal or somewhat undulating bench. 
The gravel is generally capped by soliflual deposits of variable 
thickness. These irregular masses of shattered flints, which 
sometimes include Chalk rubble, often channel the river gravel 
beneath. They are locally overlain by brickearth, and this in 
turn is occasionally capped by deposits apparently aeolian in 
character. Nothing between the base and the soliflual overburden 
indicates an interruption in the normal deposition of the river 
gravels. It may therefore be said that the lower Boyn Hill 
Terrace is a homogeneous deposit. 

On the left bank, between Taplow and Slough, all the gravel- 
pits in the lower Boyn Hill Terrace are now derelict, though, 
fortunately, the two principal workings in Buckinghamshire 
furnishing material for this paper survived until two years ago. 

Of all the numerous pits which gave scope for study of the 
layers in the extensive area between Cookham and Bray Wick, 
and for accurate accounts of which we are indebted to Messrs. 
Ll]. Treacher and H. J. Osborne White, only one is still being 
excavated, and this the working which has provided most in- 
formation on the Palaeolithic industries on the right bank of the 
Thames in this locality.? 


Lent Rise (Left Bank) 


Immediately to the west of Stomp Road, Lent Rise, Burnham, 
a long abandoned undertaking was succeeded by one worked by 
Mr. G. W. Almond, who closed the later excavation several 
years ago. Until 1937, however, he removed gravel from the 


" e.g. W. B. Wright, The Quaternary Ice Age (1937 edition), p. 126. 
2 Ll. Treacher, ‘Palaeolithic Man in East Berks’, in Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 
Archaeological Fourn., vol. ii, no. 1 (April 1896), pp. 16-18. 
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Lent Rise pit near his house, about $ mile north of the Great 
Western Railway and ? mile north-east of Taplow station. 

A pit in Mr. W. F. Haycock’s kitchen-garden north of 
Almond’s old working in Stomp Road, although insignificant in 
size, and only excavated as required, must be mentioned because 
of the extraordinarily fine series of St. Acheul implements it is 
said to have yielded.! 

In the Lent Rise pits the undulating bench of solid Chalk lies 
from 8 to 16 ft. from grass level; thus, taking into account the 
altitudes, the base of the terrace rests at the average height of 
50 ft. above the Thames. 

Sections still visible in the Stomp Road pit compare closely 
with normal exposures in the neighbouring Lent Rise working, 
wherein the faces, although usually quite regular and typical of 
the terrace, locally exhibit features of much geological interest 
because of the disturbed condition of the river gravel. The 
peculiarities attracted the Abbé H. Breuil, who in his much- 
quoted work on solifiluxion figured two complex sections.? As in 
the case of other pits mentioned in this communication, on which 
he has also commented, some of his observations may be cited in 
view of the chronological position he assigns to different layers in 
this part of the Thames valley. 

Even bedding is rare in Almond’s Lent Rise pit. The gravel, 
although stratified, is ill-sorted, and in its lower part contains 
numerous large nodules of flint and erratics. Locally, in a face 
aligned east and west (pl. xx111), the fluviatile gravel is penetrated, 
seemingly from below, by irregular pinnacles composed of dis- 
integrated Chalk with a high content of black flints. The Abbé 
Breuil ascribes these pinnacles of coombe rock to Mindel soli- 
fluxion. He attributes the contorted masses containing some 
rafts of Chalk rubble, which in so many places overlie and disturb 
the stratified gravel, to the Riss solifluxion. This material is 
capped by brickearth, in the lower part of which occur loops of 
angular flints. Particularly in the section facing south, the upper 
part of the brickearth assumes the appearance of a greyish-buff 
sandy loam resembling the material capping the brickearth of the 
Iver Terrace farther down the valley.3 The Abbé Breuil thinks 
these beds above the soliflual masses capable of subdivision; and 
he compares them with features noted on the Continent. 


' Infra, p. 257. 

2 ‘De limportance de la solifluxion dans I’étude des terrains quaternaires du 
Nord de la France et des pays voisins’, in Reoue de géographie physique et de géologie 
dynamique, vol. vii, fasc. 4, fig. 21. 

3 Antig. Fourn. xvi, 425. 4 Loc. cit. 
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Baxker’s Farm (Left Bank) 


The most easterly gravel-pit in the lower part of the Boyn Hill 
Terrace was excavated until last year by Messrs. Chennel, Bros. 
about } mile east of Baker’s Farm, 1 mile south by west of Farn- 
ham Royal church, and on the margin of the terrace above the 
drop to the Taplow Terrace. The diggings present three ex- 
posures, two parallel (one shown, pl. xiv, a), and one at right 
angles to the axis of the Thames valley. 

As already indicated, ground surface here stands about 65 ft. 
above normal water level at Boveney Lock, 2} miles to the south, 
and approximately the nearest point on the Thames. 

In Chennel’s pit soliflual deposits locally constitute a marked 
feature. They occur in thick festoons of white angular gravel in 
an argillaceous matrix overlying the stratified but ill-sorted 
fluviatile gravel,! the base of which rests horizontally on the 
Reading Beds, 10-12 ft. from the surface and about 55-53 ft. 
above the river. A small disused pit, some 75 yards north by 
west of the principal working, exhibits more evenly bedded 
layers resting on re-sorted false-bedded gravel. In the two pits the 
lower part of the stratified gravel containing large flints and 
erratics is characteristic of the lower Boyn Hill Terrace. Brick- 
earth, where exposed, appears with some shattered stones, as at 
Lent Rise, and usually with an insignificant greyish capping, the 
true nature of which has yet to be determined. 


CannoncourT Farm (Right Bank) 


The only commercial excavation surviving in the lower Boyn 
Hill Terrace on the Berkshire side is doubtless familiar by name 
on account of Messrs. Treacher’s and Osborne White’s refer- 
ences, which drew attention so long ago to local hypsometric 
features and to palaeoliths contained in the gravels. The pit is 
excavated by Messrs. N. H. Cooper east by south of Cannoncourt 
Farm, } mile north of Furze Platt, and 14 mile west of the 
Thames. North of the gravel-pit, and in the same spread, are 
derelict and overgrown workings reported to have yielded num- 
bers of Palaeolithic artifacts.” 

Sections are generally uniform, and in character they resemble 
normal ones at Lent Rise and Baker’s Farm. They are aligned 
diversely, some parallel and others transversely to the valley. 


' Tt may be noted that Breuil considers that some fine unstratified gravel, observed 
by him in the higher part of the fluviatile layers here, is attributable to a very cold 
period and assignable to the middle of the Mindel-Riss interglacial—Op. cit., fig. 
22 a, pp. 21-2. 

2 ‘Excursion to Maidenhead’, in Proc. Geol. Assoc. xxi, 201. 
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They average to ft. in depth, giving the horizontal bench of solid 
chalk heights of 137 and 59 ft. above O.D. and the river re- 
spectively. A typical exposure across the valley (pl. xi1v, 2) shows 
poorly stratified but clean sandy fluviatile gravel with coarse 
heavy elements, large nodules of flint and erratics, forming the 
lower part. As in the case of the deposits on the left bank, soli- 
flual masses locally overlie and channel the gravel exposed in 
Cooper’s pit. In some places beds of tenacious buff sandy brick- 
earth, the lower part occasionally containing shattered flints, cap 
the layers; and in others the brickearth fills pockets descending to 
the bench. 

On pl. xiv, a and J, illustrating sections, the layers are 
numbered in ascending order: (1) fluviatile gravel; (2) solifluxion 
deposits; (3) brickearth; (4) topsoil. 


Fauna 


Writing in 1896 Mr. Treacher stated that he had not found 
any animal remains in the implementiferous gravels of the lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace.! In this respect the author was not more 
fortunate until about three years ago, since when he has obtained 
several osseous fragments, some obviously of great mammals, in 
the Cannoncourt Farm and Baker’s Farm pits, but only a few 
appeared large enough to permit of possible identification. This 
is confirmed by Miss Margery I. Platt, of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, to whom they were submitted and to whom thanks are 
expressed. She thinks, however, that in one piece of antler she 
can recognize Megaceros giganteus, and says that a tooth fragment 
from Baker’s Farm belongs to some species of Eguus.? 

Persistent examinations of gravel samples for contemporary 
molluscan evidence have given negative results. It may be noted, 
however, that Gryphaea shells, doubtless derived from a Chalky- 
Jurassic boulder clay, have occasionally been collected in the 
lower part of the gravel in Cooper’s pit near Cannoncourt Farm. 


PALAEOLITHIC INDUSTRIES 


It is recalled that in the general notice based on views held some 
thirty-five years ago Messrs. Treacher and Osborne White ex- 
pressed the opinion that hand-axes from the higher part of the 
Boyn Hill Terrace in the Maidenhead district were referable to 
Abbeville (Chellean auctt.) culture,3 and the implements from the 

' Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archaeological Fourn., vol. ii, no. 1 (April 1896), p. 18. 


2 Letters to the author, dated Edinburgh, 17th May and 13th September 1938. 
3 e.g. at Boyn Hill; Proc. Geol. Assoc. xxi, 198. 
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lower to St. Acheul.! The terrace, however, is now known to be 
richer, as continuous research in the last few years and super- 
vision of the gravel-workings in both divisions establish that 
products attributable to Abbeville, Clacton, St. Acheul, and 
Levallois cultures occur in the deposits. 

The archaeological evidence from the higher part of the Boyn 
Hill Terrace at East Burnham, Bucks, shows that: (a) the pro- 
portion of abraded palaeoliths greatly exceeds the unscathed; (4) 
various artifacts of more advanced type—and many of these 
abraded—than any so far yielded by the lower part of the terrace 
are met with at the greater altitude; (c) many forms found un- 
abraded in the gravels of the lower Boyn Hill Terrace occur in 
derived and injured condition in the higher division.? 

So far, the only uninjured palaeoliths recorded from the East 
Burnham altitude are a few hand-axes, resembling some Middle 
St. Acheul examples found in the lower part of the terrace in this 
district, and various flakes, bifacial and flake-implements of the 
same culture, some apparently more evolved than any taken from 
the spreads between 1 30 and 160 ft. O.D. In these latter deposits 
however, as will be detailed, unblemished artifacts belonging to 
advanced Clacton and Middle St. Acheul industries are abundant. 
With these is to be included an admixture of unaltered elements of 
early Levallois facies. 

Tribute is paid to Mr. Treacher, who so carefully described 
the different St. Acheul bifacial implements collected by him in 
the lower Boyn Hill Terrace between Cookham Rise and Bray 
Wick. Since he wrote, some palaeoliths from these gravels on the 
left bank have been mentioned in rare papers dealing with certain 
geological or archaeological aspects, but no summary has been 
made of representative series from the layers. Hand-axes from 
this region have been added to the national collection, and many 
have doubtless found their way into the possession of individuals. 
As details concerning the discovery of such examples are lacking, 
the results of methodical researches may be noted. 

The late Mr. J. G. Marsden most generously placed at my dis- 
posal his knowledge of conditions at Lent Rise and collections of 
palaeoliths from there, obtained by several years’ supervision of 
commercial digging. In his company the Lent Rise pits were 
often visited, and the sections systematically picked for strati- 
graphical records. These fully confirm artifact and other evidence 
similarly acquired in left bank gravels, the archaeological content 

' e.g. at Cookham Rise, Cannoncourt Farm (Furze Platt) lower pit, Maidenhead 


Cemetery, All Saints Avenue (Maidenhead); Proc. Geo/. Assoc., xxi, p. 199. 
2 Anti. Fourn. xix, 175. 
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of which proves as ample as that of the comparable deposits on 
the opposite bank. 

Such large numbers of palaeoliths have been discovered in the 
equivalent gravels on the right bank of the Thames around 
Maidenhead that it is believed few museums and private collec- 
tions lack examples from the lower Boyn Hill Terrace represented 
in this part of Berkshire. With the closing-down of so many 
gravel-pits, due to changed methods of extraction, the district has 
ceased to be visited by collectors. 

None of the implements obtained years ago in this locality, in- 
spected in collections other than Mr. Treacher’s, bears more than 
the name ‘Maidenhead’ as an indication of provenance. Still, 
familiarity with the local types gives me reason to believe that the 
majority of these palaeoliths are from the gravels of the lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace. 

Flakes seem seldom to have attracted attention, as only ex- 
ceptional examples have been noticed among artifacts collected 
formerly. However, recent investigations in the pit near Cannon- 
court Farm prove that flakes are not only as common and varied 
here as at Lent Rise and Baker’s Farm, but also that precisely the 
same types occur in all three pits. These artifacts testify with 
other palaeoliths to the riches of the deposits on the two banks, 
and they also point to archaeological aspects hitherto not recog- 
nized, which examined now shed additional light on the Palae- 
olithic industries of this part of the Thames valley. Many of the 
flakes present problems, chiefly of a technological nature, which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled within the scope of this paper; 
therefore, it is proposed to reserve results of further inquiries for 
a later occasion, when it will be possible to deal also with the 
diverse forms of cores which have been obtained. Meantime, 
only broad references to the main types of both are made in 
succeeding paragraphs. 

Mr. Treacher commented on the rarity of flakes in some pits 
and their abundance at Furze Platt, where he thought it possible 
the presence of numbers associated with unaltered and sharp 
implements indicated working-sites.! My own experience con- 
firms Mr. Treacher’s in so far as I have observed that the occur- 
rence of flakes together with heavy palaeoliths is local, but per- 
sonal excavations have yielded many odd flakes at all depths in the 
three pits now considered. 

Palaeoliths are distributed throughout the stratified gravel, 
from the base to within a few inches of the overlying deposit. 

' Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archaeological Fourn., vol. ii, no. 1 (April 1896), 
17. 
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Derived and abraded Abbeville, Clacton, and early St. Acheul 
(I-II) relics, which come principally from the lower part of the 
gravel, form a relatively small proportion of the imposing numbers 
of the specimens recovered. Most of the unchanged artifacts of 
Clacton facies are found from close to the bench and in the same 
layers where unaltered Middle St. Acheul pieces begin to be 
numerous. Above this and to the top of the river gravel the latter 
occur in pristine condition and great variety; but from about 
2 ft. 6 in.. above the base, familiar Clacton technique is only 
sparsely represented, sometimes by slightly scathed artifacts, and 
heavy flakes tend to be replaced from a little above the middle by 
lighter unaltered specimens worked in a fashion pointing to the 
advent of Levallois craft. 

Artifact evidence from the layers between the gravel of fluviatile 
origin and the topsoil, while too meagre meantime to warrant 
more than conjecture, suggests that investigation might contribute 
in establishing a Palaeolithic sequence. Moreover, the Abbé 
Breuil’s attractive interpretation of the deposits above the river 
gravel invites inquiry." 


ABBEVILLE (CHELLES) 


As the Abbeville artifacts recovered in the lower Boyn Hill 
Terrace in the Maidenhead district occur as derived elements, it 
is unnecessary for the purpose of this communication to discuss 
them at length. Suffice it to say that, although altered specimens 
belonging to this culture are not nearly so abundant at Lent Rise, 
Baker’s Farm, and Cannoncourt Farm as in the gravels of the 
higher division at East Burnham, they are almost invariably 
better preserved. Familiar types of boldly flaked and heavy 
implements, a few flake-implements, and flakes have been found in 
all the pits (pl. xtvi, nos. 1 and 2). 


CLacToN 


Clacton artifacts from our district owe their first claim to 
attention to the Abbé Breuil, who described several examples 
from Baker’s Farm.? He considered the specimens figured in his 
work, from Messrs. H. Dewey’s and Harper Kelley’s collections, 
to belong to the same category as the Swanscombe derived series. 
Actually, however, the Clacton industries, relics of which are 
similarly represented in the gravels of the lower Boyn Hill 
Terrace on both banks, comprise products varied in condition and 
typology. 


1 Loc. cit. 
2 ‘Le Clactonien’, in Préhistoire, t. i, fasc. ii, fig. 10, nos. 1-4 and pp. 153-4. 
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The derived artifacts may be divided into distinct groups, one 
consisting of early and coarse types, mostly large, abraded, 
injured of edge, and profusely striated (pl. xiv1, nos. 3 and 4). 
The outer is made up of more delicate examples, generally sharp 
of edge, many with moderately striated surfaces (pl. xiv, nos. 
5-7, 11, 16-18). Several of these latter are so finely trimmed 
that in workmanship they appear to herald another lot, which is 
as numerously represented by unscathed pieces. These include, 
in addition to plain flakes (pl. xiv1, no. 8), several with dressing 
closely approaching the advanced High Lodge technique, a style 
of workmanship exemplified in a number of flake-implements 
from the local gravel-pits (pl. xtv1, nos. 9-10). Like instances of 
Clacton craft can be brought forward from the Swanscombe 
Middle Gravels.! 

In both these derived and unaltered series the commonest 
implements consist of thick typical flakes, with characteristic 
striking-platforms and most with prominent bulbs of percussion, 
dressed along part of the edges. Except among the early and 
much-abraded lot, all the definable types of Clacton tools occur, 
chiefly scrapers. Flakes, the butts of which were trimmed by 
faceting after removal from the core, are common among the pro- 
ducts of later Clacton type found in this district, but this treat- 
ment also appears in some altered specimens. In many instances 
of this kind the working has truncated or obliterated the bulb of 
percussion, e.g. pl. xLvi, nos. 12 and 17. 

Artifacts such as points (pl. xtvi1, no. 16), one symmetrically 
notched (pl. xtvi, no. 17), and trilobed implements (pl. xiv1, no. 
18) have been recovered among many other forms. These con- 
tribute to the testimony of the other specimens in proclaiming 
the remarkable comprehensiveness of the Clacton flake-industries. 

As at all sites rich in products of the Clacton flake-culture, 
cores are diversified and numerous in the Maidenhead district. 
They range from nodules, from which but a few flakes were 
struck, to forms heralding the tortoise-core. A few thick and 
heavy flakes, apparently struck from such cores, have been 
found; and, as might be expected, the butts and sometimes also 
the sides of such flakes in the intermediate and advanced series 
bear truncated flake-scars (pl. xLv1, no. 14). 

Some cores have the appearance of intentionally shaped tools, 
and, though it cannot be asserted positively that all such speci- 
mens are veritable implements, it is difficult to dismiss this 
possibility. Their usefulness could hardly have been ignored, the 


' H. Dewey in Geol. Mag., 1919, pl. u, figs. 2, 3, 5, and 6; also K. P. Oakley 
in Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1937), N.S., vol. ili, pt. 2, pp. 240-1. 
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more so when one considers the juxtaposition in the gravels of 
Clacton products with a prolific Middle St. Acheul industry. 

That artifacts belonging to the striated but otherwise uninjured 
Clacton series are incomparably better preserved than the derived 
early St. Acheul pieces points to the greater antiquity of the latter, 
and indicates that these relatively advanced Clacton II specimens 
were subjected to fewer destructive agencies. The accumulated 
evidence of even more evolved examples points to the persistence 
of the Clacton technique after the reintroduction and develop- 
ment of another phase of St. Acheul culture, namely III. It 
seems needless in the present record to invoke the possible 
existence of different racial groups, each with its own craftsman- 
ship, yet the evidence from Lent Rise, Baker’s Farm, and Cannon- 
court Farm points to parallel industries ostensibly belonging to 
what are recognized as established flake and hand-axe cultures. 
As elsewhere, the exponents of these seem to have exchanged 
and/or adopted respective techniques with frequent typological 
blending or fusion. 


St. ACHEUL 


The St. Acheul artifacts discovered in the gravels at Lent Rise, 
Baker’s Farm, and Cannoncourt Farm fall into two categories. 
One comprises derived bifaces (pl. xtv11, nos. 19-20), flakes and 
flake-implements of early facies (cf. I and II), exhibiting different 
degrees of surface alteration and damage. As a rule, however, 
these are rarely so injured or abraded as their coevals from the 
East Burnham gravels. In the second series, which is contem- 
poraneous with the lower Boyn Hill Terrace, and which may 
now be examined, there abounds a great variety of keen-edged 
examples, unchanged except for surface stain. 

An outstanding feature is the prevalence of exceptionally large 
and massive tools, some consisting of elementarily flaked side- 
choppers.! In respect of shapely but heavy artifacts, it may be 
mentioned that the largest known English palaeolith was found 
unimpaired over twenty years ago in Cooper’s pit near Cannon- 
court Farm. This specimen was secured by Mr. Treacher, who 
presented it to the British Museum (Natural History) (pl. xtv11, 
no. 21). 

All St. Acheul types contemporaneous with the Middle 
Gravel at Swanscombe can be so strictly matched typologically 
and in details of workmanship by numerous examples found in 
lower Boyn Hill Terrace gravels around Maidenhead, that the 


' ‘These are varied enough to offer scope for study in conjunction with the cores 
ot the different cultures represented in the gravels. 
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unaltered St. Acheul pieces from the deposits now considered 
may be referred to the same culture-phase, namely the third 
stage of the Abbé Breuil’s sequence. 

Many unblemished implements from pits at Baker’s Farm, 
Lent Rise, and Cannoncourt Farm, while of crude appearance, 
are nevertheless skilfully shaped by hard stone hammers to points 
or sharp working edges in nodules (pl. xtvi11, no. 22) or pieces of 
tabular flint (pl. xvi11, no. 23), most of the crust remaining intact. 
Several shapely and symmetrical palaeoliths, in equally fresh 
condition, which have received no other preparation than this 
simple blocking-out by hard hammers from the nodule (pl. xtv111, 
no. 24), seem to be tools, and not mere cores struck for the 
obtention of flakes. A few, of which pl. xiv111, no. 2 5 is an instance, 
are boldly flaked on the one face by stone technique, and display 
shallow scarring by a soft hammer on the other. 

Another group, the most expressive of St. Acheul III crafts- 
manship, is represented by delicately flaked tools, among which 
are numerous linguate, amygdaloid, and ficron types, ranging 
from diminutive to large heavy specimens, many with the butts 
left unwrought (pl. nos. 26-34). 

Cleavers (wedge-shaped implements), some very large and 
massive, have been found in the workings of the lower Boyn Hill 
Terrace in the Maidenhead district. A particularly fine series 
reported from Haycock’s pit, Lent Rise, is now preserved in the 
Bucks County Museum, Aylesbury. Examples recovered up till 
now in Chennel’s pit, Baker’s Farm, are narrower than from other 
excavations. The cleaver figured (pl. xiv) from Cannoncourt 
Farm may be contrasted with a derived specimen found at East 
Burnham, and exhibited before the Society with the one now 
illustrated! This implement alone shows that, among other 
unaltered types, one rather exceptional variety, characteristic of, 
and contemporaneous with, the lower division of the Boyn Hill 
Terrace occurs in abraded condition in the higher. 

These cleavers generally bear the characteristics of shaping 
and flaking by hard stone hammers, the most elementary con- 
sisting of nodules boldly flaked bifacially at one end, e.g. pl. xvi, 
no. 35. Softer hammers were probably used to treat the surfaces 
of some implements of this kind. One from Lent Rise, having 
some resemblance to an ovate, is figured (pl. x:vi11, no. 36). 

A few derived ovates (e.g. pl. xLvi1, no. 20) have been found in 
the pits now dealt with, but the form seems rare as a contemporary 
of the lower Boyn Hill Terrace gravels, although in the deposits 
of the higher division they occur in variety, chiefly as small, thin, 

Antiq. Fourn. xix, 173, and pl. 
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and delicately worked pieces but in abraded condition. Such 
artifacts tending to ovate form, as have been recovered in unaltered 
state from the lower terrace, are boldly flaked and mostly of rather 
ill-defined shape. However, one exception, an unchanged cordi- 
form specimen (pl. xLvii1, no. 37) extracted by the writer from the 
extreme top of the gravel underlying brickearth in the Lent Rise 
working, must be mentioned because it ranks as one of the most 
developed types from the lower Boyn Hill Terrace gravels. It 
belongs to that abundant category of implements found in a much 
injured state at East Burnham at 46 ft. greater altitude. Never- 
theless, this small ovate from Lent Rise is not of so advanced a 
form as many greatly blemished tenuous examples, to which 
attention was drawn when treating of the palaeoliths contained 
in the higher Boyn Hill Terrace gravels on the Buckinghamshire 
side of the river. 

Implements fashioned in thick rod-like pieces of flint have a 
place as contemporary palaeoliths; and, as the form seems to be 
rather unusual, it may be mentioned that an example similar to the 
one figured (pl. x.vi11, no. 38) was extracted in equally fresh con- 
dition from the gravels of the higher division of the Boyn Hill 
Terrace at East Burnham.! 

Bifacial implements manufactured in flakes (pl. xL1x, no. 39), 
and flake-implements, partially dressed on one or both faces 
(pl. xL1x, no. 40), are common in the prolific deposits. 

Flakes and flake-implements, other than those exhibiting signs 
of the familiar style of workmanship appearing on forms treated 
in the same way as bifacial tools, are abundant in the gravels of the 
lower Boyn Hill Terrace. These consist of examples which are 
not easily distinguishable from some advanced Clacton products. 
Hence, relegation of such implements to the culture to which they 
belong is made the more difficult because in the Maidenhead dis- 
trict they are found in layers which are not stratigraphically 
separable. These particular flakes and their derivatives must, 
therefore, be considered from the standpoint of technology. Long, 
narrow examples, plain or trimmed at the ends and/or sides, 
which are numerously represented, may generally be referred to 
St. Acheul rather than to Clacton manufacture by reason of their 
tenuity, the smaller size and lesser prominence of the bulb of 
percussion, and more slender striking-platform with its lower 
angle. The recurrence of these well-marked types indicates that 
certain forms were predetermined. Two typical examples struck 
from cores, which are figured (pl. xirx, nos. 41-2), may be com- 
pared with advanced Clacton flakes such as pl. xiv1, nos. 8 and 15, 

t Ant. Fourn. xix, 179, and pl. XL, no. 19. 
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supra, p. 255. Among the St. Acheul flake-tools are several 
delicately fashioned broad scrapers, the dressing of whose margins 
is flatter and generally more regular than that evident on ad- 
vanced Clacton specimens fashioned for the same purposes. A 
particularly fine instance from Furze Platt (pl. xi1x, no. 43) affords 
interesting comparisons in style of trimming with that expended 
on flake-implements assignable to Clacton production from the 
same deposits. 

Numbers of larger flakes, some utilized and even trimmed, 
have been found as well as several cores which cannot be recon- 
ciled either by typology or technology with what have been held 
to be representative of Clacton or Levallois culture. These flakes 
and cores are considered to be attributable to St. Acheul industry, 
and they are of types often found in much abraded condition in 
the higher division of the terrace and also in the Iver gravels.! 

Thin flakes, some profusely scarred on one surface and with 
ill-defined attenuated butt, and/or diffused bulb of percussion, 
found in great numbers, result from the treatment or thinning- 
down of bifaces (pl. xtrx, nos. 44-5), probably by means of ham- 
mers of materials other than hard stone. Short flakes with 
prominent bulbs, from the blocking-out of core-tools with hard 
hammers, are common, e.g. pl. xL1x, no. 46; and, although the 
proportion with signs of trimming or wear is not large, it suffices 
to show that quite small implements belonged to the Lower 
Palaeolithic repertory. 

It might well be thought that certain flakes, generally short, 
thin, and relatively wide, with faceted striking-platforms are 
products of a Levallois industry, but closer examination would 
rather indicate that they are waste from the manufacture of 
hand-axes (pl. xi1x, no. 47). Again, on a few such flakes, and 
others, which were detached from cores (pl. xi1x, no. 48), the added 
distinct feature of delicate trimming of the butts is not so prob- 
lematic as would at first appear. The artifacts were doubtless 
treated to serve as butt-end scrapers, in some cases additionally 
to other uses suggested by marginal wear or retouch. The style 
of dressing on the butts of such examples, although prevalent 
in Clacton and Levallois industries, is thus shown also to have 
been in vogue in the third phase of St. Acheul culture. 


LEVALLOIS 


It has already been shown that Levallois culture is well repre- 
sented in the Middle Thames area by derived specimens from 


1 Tt is intended to make a closer study of the various cores in conjunction with 
the flakes with a view to determining the salient differentiating characters. 
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river gravels, mapped as belonging to the Boyn Hill Terrace, near 
West Drayton, Middlesex,! and Iver, Bucks.2 The fluviatile 
layers, in which the artifacts occur mingled with other palaeoliths, 
are believed to have been laid down in conditions differing from 
those responsible for the deposition of the spreads in the Maiden- 
head district (which have been assigned to the Middle Barnfield 
aggradation), although similarly indicated on the Geological 
Survey maps.3 In this region the noteworthy discovery was made 
of early Levallois flakes and cores in the higher division of the 
Boyn Hill Terrace at East Burnham.+ 

So far, Levallois pieces found at the East Burnham altitude 
consist only of derived examples in varying states of injury and 
alteration. But, considering their associations here in the higher 
terrace with abraded St. Acheul products of types contempor- 
aneous with the gravels at Lent Rise, Baker’s Farm, and Cannon- 
court Farm, it is not altogether surprising that unaltered flakes 
and cores of Levallois facies have been extracted from the lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace. The discoveries in this division are the more 
significant, as they establish that in the Maidenhead district 
artifacts typologically referable to Levallois workmanship ante- 
date the solifluxion which produced the contorted masses over- 
lying the fluviatile deposits. 

The Lent Rise pit has produced most specimens of Levallois 
type; and Baker’s Farm, while not so rich, has yielded several. 
Cooper’s pit, near Furze Platt, meantime can only be credited 
with a few. 

The distinct Levallois forms from the lower Boyn Hill Terrace 
exhibit features one would expect in early industries. The 
pristine condition of the flakes, which are generally heavier and 
less varied than those from the higher division, contrasts strongly 
with the abraded state of examples noted at East Burnham. The 
vertical or slightly inclined butts bear truncated flake-scars and 
even more delicate faceting betokening the preparation of the 
striking-platform on the parent cores (pl. x1x, nos. 49—51 and 53). 
Of the latter several have been found with the characteristic scar 
on the upper surface caused by the removal of the desired large 
flake (pl. xL1x, no. 52), and a few, presumably also of early Levallois 
culture, from which only the preparatory flakes were struck. 


1 J. P. T. Burchell, “The Middle Mousterian Culture and its relation to the 
Coombe Rock of Post-Early Mousterian Times’, in 4ntig. Fourn. xiv, 33-9. 

2 A. D. Lacaille, “The Palaeolithic sequence at Iver, Bucks’, in Antig. Fourn. 
Xvi, 429-30. 

3 W. B. R. King, and K. P. Oakley, “The Pleistocene succession in the lower 
parts of the Thames Valley’, in Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1936), N.S., vol. ii, pt. i, p. 72. 

+ Antiq. Fourn. xix, 170-1 and 174-5. 
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Although rudimentary types of flakes, detached from simple 
nuclei, prevail, there have been recovered some specimens derived 
from finely treated cores (pl. xtrx, no. 53). The flakes having 
these indications are distinguishable chiefly by their size and 
characteristic scars from the St. Acheul waste or other flakes 
trimmed on the butt. 

Further inquiries in England are necessary to determine the 
stages of the Lower Palaeolithic leading up to and culminating 
in initial Levallois industries. A preliminary report on results 
obtained in the Breckland by Mr. T. T. Paterson marks a distinct 
advance in this direction.! 

The Abbé Breuil supposes the Levallois group to derive prob- 
ably by evolution from the Clacton culture, as for example by the 
intermediary of the Belgian Mesvinien2 So far as the Middle 
Thames is concerned, and especially that part reviewed in this 
paper, it would be unsafe in the present state of knowledge to 
invoke Mesvin parallels, although comparison of flakes and 
cores brings out striking likenesses to examples described and 
figured by the French authority.3 Meantime, emphasis can only 
be laid on the development evident in the succession of flakes 
recovered from the lower Boyn Hill Terrace; and, it may be 
added, this is also apparent when representative series from the 
higher division are examined. As shown in preceding paragraphs 
and under other headings, the views expressed on the descent 
of the Levallois complex seem upheld by specimens collected by 
the writer. 

From what has been observed, and considering continental 
evidence and the associations of the different palaeoliths in the 
lower Boyn Hill Terrace, it would appear that the development of 
the early Levallois forms can be traced through certain advanced 
Clacton products and Middle St. Acheul flakes mentioned.* If 
this theory be tenable, then in this locality at least there exists a 
passage from Clacton to Levallois. The technique noticed in 
certain Clacton flakes, and also detected in the treatment of some 


1 ‘Pleistocene stratigraphy of the Breckland’, Nature, cxliii, 822, 13 May, 1939. 
The Palaeolithic sequence established by Mr. Paterson in East Anglia for the 
aggraded layers resting between solifluxion deposits is closely paralleled by the 
archaeological contents of the lower Boyn Hill Terrace gravels. 

2 ‘Le Paléolithique ancien en Europe occidentale et sa chronologie’, in Bud/etin 
de la Société Préhistorique Francaise (1932), t. xxix, 571. 

3 ‘Etudes de stratigraphie paléolithique dans le Nord de la France, la Belgique 
et l’Angleterre’, in L’ Anthropologie, t. xliv, 263-6. 

* Cf. Clacton cores referred to by K. P. Oakley and Mary Leakey in ‘Report on 
excavations at Jaywick Sands, Essex (1934)’, Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1937), N.S., vol. 
iii, pt. 2, p. 232 and fig. 5,.no. 5; and idid., p. 242. 
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St. Acheul flakes, receives its full expression in the vigorous 
Levallois workmanship expended on numbers of artifacts con- 
tained in the Boyn Hill Terrace gravels. 


MatTERIALS 


Though flint of good quality, principally grey and black, was 
used in the manufacture of the palaeoliths collected in the lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace, other rocks also served. 

Staining, a feature of most of the artifacts, ranges from shades 
of dark brown to light greenish-grey in the case of those fashioned 
in light flint. The surfaces of many of the implements and flakes 
struck in the darker flint have assumed a greenish hue, and many 
of the palaeoliths exhibit dendritic patches. Deep patination in 
addition to stain is a characteristic of numbers of the earlier 
artifacts, and even a few of the more advanced forms show by 
streaks and mottlings the signs of incipient surface change. 

Only three humanly treated Bunter quartzites from the lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace are known to the writer. One, a derived flake 
found at Lent Rise, bears scars and a vestige of crust indicating 
removal froma flaked Bunter pebble (pl. xirx, no. 54). The second 
specimen consists of a pointed hand-axe, in freshness and work- 
manship exactly matching the Middle St. Acheul types in 
flint, with which it was discovered in Cooper’s Pit near Furze 
Platt (pl. xi1x, no. 55). Another bifacial implement, but heavily 
rolled and probably referable to an Abbeville industry, also 
fashioned in a Bunter pebble, comes from this digging and is 
now preserved by Mr. Treacher. A small quartzite cobble, much 
pitted at both ends from its having been used as a hammer, was 
also extracted from the river gravel in this pit. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


British geologists are not agreed that the main Alpine glacial 
and interglacial stages can be reconciled with episodes evidenced 
in the Pleistocene deposits of the Thames valley. Yet, in the dis- 
trict now considered there exists much which can be identified 
with the Abbé Breuil’s scheme for the Somme. Thus, in a fore- 
going paragraph it was mentioned that he considered the coarse 
elements underlying the stratified fluviatile gravel in the lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace around Maidenhead to be derived from a 
Mindel glacial deposit, and the soliflual material capping the 
river gravel to be attributable to the Riss glaciation.! Hence, 
according to this view, the fluviatile gravel was laid down during 
the Mindel-Riss interglacial period: to this Breuil assigns the 


1 Supra, p. 249. 
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St. Acheul III culture-phase, with evolved Clacton industries 
appearing early, and the initial phases of Levallois culture emerg- 
ing before the oncoming of the Riss glaciation.! 

Now, the Boyn Hill Terrace has been referred to the Middle 
Barnfield stage,? and in their Palaeolithic contents the gravels of 
the lower division in the Maidenhead—Slough area are archaeo- 
logically comparable with the Middle Gravel at Swanscombe. In 
both are found im situ what are authoritatively regarded as 
advanced Clacton forms with St. Acheul III products. But, as with 
these in the Lent Rise—Baker’s Farm (left bank) and Cookham 
Rise—Cannoncourt Farm (right bank) gravels are mingled artifacts 
with well-defined Levallois traits, it is possible that the lower 
Boyn Hill river deposits in the Maidenhead district are somewhat 
later than the Swanscombe Middle Gravel in which the presence 
of Levallois technique, although hinted, has not yet been firmly 
established. The small cordiform ovate from Lent Rise, though 
an isolated find, lends some support to this suggestion.* 

It has been demonstrated that artifacts from the higher division 
of the Boyn Hill Terrace, represented at East Burnham, are 
highly abraded although often of types found sharp and unaltered 
in the lower division at the sites named in this communication. 
Thus, St. Acheul products occur at East Burnham which by 
facies and workmanship are more evolved than any found in the 
gravels at lower altitudes. Moreover, Levallois culture is well 
represented in the higher division of the Boyn Hill Terrace by 
numerous flakes and some cores in abraded condition, although 
many seem of more developed type than any met with in the 
gravels at Lent Rise, Baker’s Farm, and Cannoncourt Farm. 
These facts point to the implementiferous gravels of the lower 
division having been laid down earlier than, and in different 
conditions from, those at the higher level,5 which higher deposits 
Breuil also thought were laid down during the Mindel-Riss 
interglacial. Whether this term be geologically acceptable in 
England, it stands out that, so far as the Maidenhead district is 
concerned, the two divisions of the terrace, mapped as one and 
belonging to the Boyn Hill stage, represent an imposing total 
aggradation. Not only so, but the deposits of the two divisions 

' Bulletin de la Société Préthistorique Francaise (1932), t. xxix, p. 573. 

2 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1936), N.S., vol. ii, pt. i, pp. §9 and 71-2. 

3 Fourn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst. (1938), lxviii, pp. 44 and 56. 

* Supra, p. 258, and pl. xiv111, no. 37. 

5 Cf. H. Dewey, The ‘Presidential Address for 1930, ‘Palaeolithic Thames 
Deposits’, Proc. Prehist. Soc. East Anglia, vol. vi, pt. iii, p. 150. 

© Revue de gtographie physique et de gtologie dynamique, vol. vii, fasc. 4, fig. 20, 
a and b, pp. 19-20. 
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in their aggregate proclaim an interglacial period extending over 
an enormous length of time, so long indeed that the river gravels 
of the lower division witnessed the final stages of one culture, the 
development of another, and the inception of a third. 
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DESCRIPTION OF IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


ABBEVILLE (CHELLES) 


Pl. xtv1, no. 1. Boldly flaked core-implement, of grey flint with cherty 
and colloidal inclusions, stained varying shades of brown, with speckled 
bluish patination on one face; thick butt untreated; edges irregular and 
damaged; flake-ridges abraded; some striae visible on flake-scars; tip 
wanting; now measures 5% in. (0:149 m.) in length. Found in coarse gravel 
at base in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 2. Flake, of greenish-grey flint with numbers of small cherty 
inclusions; upper surface showing mottled bluish patination; bulbar face 
slightly glazed and scratched; patches of cortex remaining; edges dulled 
and injured; striking-platform very narrow; ridged rather than rounded 
swelling of percussion, with profuse accompanying scar; 2 in. (0-051 m.) 
by 2} in. (0-064 m.). From gravel near base in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 


CLACTON 


No. 3. (Derived early series.) Coarse primary flake, of flint with deep 
ochreous patina and striations on bulbar face; platform inclined with pro- 
nounced bulb of percussion. Upper surface retains cortex except where 
edge-injury extends inward. Specimen measures 438 in. (0-116 m.) in length. 
From gravel 3 ft. 6 in. from base, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 4. (Derived early series.) Flake, of dark flint with a large cherty 
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knot at one side of much inclined striking-platform; pronounced bulb of 
percussion accompanied by fissures and concentric ripples extending to hinge 
at upper end; patches of cortex remaining; surfaces lustrous; edges much 
damaged by natural agencies, and flake-ridges attrite; 3} in. (0-083 m.) long. 
From lowest part of gravel in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 5. (Derived intermediate series.) Figured after Breuil’s fig. 10, no.2, 
p. 153, in Préhistoire, t. i, fasc. ii, and described by him, p. 154, as heavy 
rectangular flake, finely retouched on three sides to form a sort of square 
scraper; large concave and much inclined striking-platform, with several 
incipient bulbs; the large bulb occupying almost the whole separation plane, 
as frequently met with at this stage; cone itself small and conchoidal with 
wreath of fissures and sheaves and two large accompanying scars. From 
Baker’s Farm pit and now in Harper Kelley collection. 

No. 6. (Derived intermediate series.) Figured after Breuil’s fig. 10, no. 3, 
p. 153, in Préhistoire, t. i, fasc. ii, and described by him, p. 154, as elongated 
triangular flake, with thick base and thin point; the whole of left edge and 
the two sides of the point finely dressed. The base forms a vertical face at 
right angles to the separation plane; the striking-platform on the right side 
small. ‘The bulb is conchoidal, rather free and flanked by two sheaves and 
two accompanying scars. From Baker’s Farm pit and now in Harper Kelley 
collection. 

No. 7. (Derived intermediate series.) Side-scraper, of flint with large 
cherty inclusions, stained light yellowish-brown; almost whole cone of 
percussion exposed; surfaces striated; steeply dressed on one side to convex 
working-edge; 2;% in. (0-065 m.) by 3 in. (0-085 m.). Found about 
1 ft. above base in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 8. (Contemporary series.) Flake of advanced type; grey mottled and 
banded flint; cortex remaining in patch at upper end; characteristic inclined 
striking-platform and prominent bulb of percussion with accompanying 
radiating fissures and scar; signs of retouch visible on right edge near butt; . 
43; in. (0:106 m.) long. Found in gravel 2 ft. above base, Cannoncourt 
Farm pit. 

No. 9. (Contemporary series.) Pointed side-scraper of High Lodge type, 
with two working-edges achieved by delicate resolved flaking in flake of 
grey flint stained greenish-brown; retaining some cortex on upper surface; 
shattered striking-platform exposing goodly part of cone of percussion 
accompanied by long scar and some fissures on separation or nether surface; 
3% in. (0:0835 m.) long. From gravel 1 ft. 6 in. above base, Cannoncourt 
Farm pit. 

No. 10. (Contemporary series.) Pointed side-scraper with two working- 
edges, one extending for full length on one side and along part of the 
opposite, achieved by very delicate trimming resembling that on High Lodge 
implements; worked in thick squat flake showing beginnings of patination 
in places within flake-scars; retaining large patch of cortex; bulb of percus- 
sion removed by detaching of large flake from nether surface; 3} in. (0-083 
m.) long. Found in gravel, 4 ft. from the base in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 11. (Two-pertod implement.) Horseshoe scraper with dressed lateral 
projection, of grey flint with a few small cherty inclusions; typical inclined 
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but narrow striking-platform with pronounced bulb of percussion and smal! 
scar; deeply patinated to ochreous shade and profusely striated on large 
scarred surfaces, otherwise much cortex remaining. The interest of this 
specimen is that it consists of an early Clacton flake, the very delicate 
edge-retouch upon which is of quite fresh appearance and referable to an 
industry contemporaneous with the gravel in which it was discovered at 
2 ft. from the base in the Cannoncourt Farm pit. The implement measures 
2% in. (0-069 m.) by 3% in. (00815 m.). 

No. 12. (Contemporary series.) Thick flake-implement, detached from 
core; dressed to three working-edges: (a) oblique at end on upper surface, 
(4) convex on one side of bulbar face, and (c) straight on opposite side; 
faceted at butt after removal from core and bulb obliterated, but bulbar scars 
still recognizable. This specimen, 3% in. (0-0835 m.) long, is of flint with 
extensive patches of chalcedony. The normal parts of the flint have received 
a deep ochreous patina, whereas the waxy chalcedonic patches, originally 
bluish-white in colour, have a ferruginous stain rendering them honey- 
coloured.—Letter from Dr. K. P. Oakley, dated Geology Department, 
British Museum (Natural History), London, $.W. 7, 4th November 1939. 
Extracted from gravel nearly 4 ft. from the base, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 13. (Contemporary series.) Combination tool (scraper), worked in 
thick flake struck from well-prepared core; of light flint stained ochreous 
brown on bulbar face and exhibiting some light patination on flake-scarred 
surface and on slightly inclined striking-platform; edge retouched at base 
of almost vertical upper end on face of which appears impression of tiny 
Pecten fossil probably forced from flint matrix by working; right lateral 
margin also trimmed; bulb of percussion not prominent; 3;% in. (0-081 m.) 
long. From gravel 3 ft. 9 in. above the base, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 14. (Contemporary series.) Wide end-scraper worked in flake of 
light flint with cherty inclusions, stained light beige. The scars indicate 
that this specimen was struck from a well-flaked core approaching the so- 
called tortoise form. The fine trimming on edge opposed to narrow butt 
with pronounced bulb of percussion is suggestive of advanced Clacton 
workmanship. Measures 4} in. (0-108 m.) by 4,4 in. (0-11 m.). Found in 
gravel about 4 ft. above the base in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 15. (Contemporary series.) Flake-implement, of flint stained dark 
greenish-brown retaining much of the crust; long edges slightly trimmed 
and much worn by use; slight concavity practised and dressed at end on 
bulbar face; striking-platform inclined and accompanied by pronounced 
bulb of percussion and scar; 3} in. (0-083 m.) long. From the gravel, 3 ft. 
above base, in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 16. (Derived intermediate series.) Flake-implement; of grey banded 
flint lightly stained; comprising: (a) a thick chisel-like point at right of 
trimmed upper end; (4) two lateral working-edges; surfaces somewhat 
lustrous and bearing some striae; flake-ridges and edges dulled; patch of 
crust remaining near narrow much inclined striking-platform and soft but 
prominent bulb of percussion without scar; 2} in. (0-069 m.) long. Found 
in gravel a few inches above base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 17. (Derived intermediate series.) Symmetrically notched point; of 
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flint stained light brown with a darker band near tip; trimming bold; 
platform faceted after removal from parent core to form scraper-edge now 
worn; surfaces somewhat lustrous and lightly striated, but ridges unaffected; 
3z5 in. (0°0815 m.) long. Found in gravel 3 ft. g in. above base, Lent 
Rise pit. 

No. 18. (Derived intermediate series.) Thick trilobed implement worked 
in flake apparently obtained from a core; of flint, patinated deep ochreous 
brown and heavily striated; crudely trimmed along edges but in places 
dressing difficult to distinguish from injury caused by natural agencies; 
3§ in. (0-097 m.) across. Found in heap of gravel in Lent Rise pit. 


Sr. ACHEUL (derived series) 


Pl. xtvit, No. 19. Bifacial implement, flattish, of flint with chert inclusions, 
stained dark with lighter hues of brown in mottles; butt unworked; body 
finely flaked; ridges smoothed and scars lustrous; edges sinuous; tip broken 
away; present length 4% in. (0-124 m.). Found near base of gravel in 
Lent Rise pit. 

No. 20. Thick ovate bifacial implement, of flint with cherty inclusions; 
stained brown with lighter bands; boldly flaked all over except at thick butt 
retaining patch of cortex; edges much crushed; surfaces smoothed and show- 
ing number of striae; flake-ridges much abraded; 4% in. (0-107 m.) long. 
Found in gravel just above base in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 


Sr. ACHEUL (contemporary series) 


Pl. xvi, No. 21. Elongated amygdaloid bifacial implement, of light grey 
flint stained lightest of brown, with small patch of cortex remaining at side 
near base, otherwise boldly flaked all over and having straight cutting- 
edges; 128 in. (0-32 m.) by 6} in. (0:162 m.) by 25 in. (0-0585 m.). This 
specimen is believed to be the largest palaeolith discovered in England. 
It was found by the late G. Carter, who had taken it from gravel he was 
removing from near the base in the course of his day’s labour in Cannoncourt 
Farm pit during the month of March 1919. The artifact was acquired 
by Mr. LI. Treacher and presented by him to the British Museum (Natural 
History). Figured herein by permission. 

Pl. xtvu1, No. 22. Pointed pyriform implement, worked at end of nodule 
of very dark grey flint by a few deft blows delivered with a hard stone 
hammer; flake-scars bold, and hollows of percussion pronounced; most of 
the cortex untreated and affording good hand-grip; 438 in. (0-113 m.) long. 
From stratified gravel 3 ft. above base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 23. Rudimentary implement, boldly flaked bifacially by stone 
technique along sides to working-edge in piece of corticed dark grey tabular 
flint; unaffected; base sliced vertically; 4 in. (0-101 m.). From gravel 3 ft. 
above base in Lent Rise pit. 

No. 24. Heavy core-tool, of banded flint with cherty inclusions, stained 
brown in lighter parts of the material; formachieved by removal of eight 
large flakes, evidently by stone technique; the flattish linguiform tip ex- 
hibiting small fine flake-scars and retouch at extremity on one face; edges 
showing signs of wear rather than injury by natural agencies; scarred 
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surfaces slightly glazed; 6} in. (0-171 m.) long. The heavy corticed butt 
and lateral natural hollow provide an excellent grip for the operator’s hand. 
From gravel, 4 ft. 3 in. above base, in Lent Rise pit. 

No. 25. Bifacial pointed implement; flaked apparently by stone hammer 
on one face and by softer tool on the other; of light flint with extensive 
cherty inclusion; cortex remaining at base; one sinuous cutting-edge now 
somewhat bruised; the opposite edge quite straight and similarly injured; 
ridges undamaged but dulled; the various injuries attributed to re-sorting of 
gravel; 3} in. (0-088 m.). Found in gravel 1 ft. 3 in. from base, Cannoncourt 
Farm pit. 

No. 26. Elongated pyriform bifacial implement, of flint with cherty 
inclusions, stained brown; butt untreated; boldly flaked to sinuous edges; 
surfaces slightly lustrous; 5,5; in. (0-139 m.) long. Found in gravel 1 ft. 9 in. 
above base in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 27. Diminutive bifacial implement of side-chopper type; worked 
" in nodule of grey flint, quite unchanged; thick in lower part of body; finely 
flaked except on one side retaining cortex; 2} in. (0-064 m.) long. Found 
in gravel 2 ft. above base in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 28. Bifacial implement (linguate), terminating in thin flat wide tip; 
of light grey flint with cherty inclusions occurring in large patches, almost 
imperceptibly stained faint beige; worked by delicate flat shallow flaking 
over body, but showing in lower part signs of treatment by hard hammer; 
cutting-edges straight and extending all round except at one side near base 
where a patch of crust remains; 734 in. (0-195 m.) long. Found in gravel 
and noted by Mr. J. G. Marsden at 6 ft. 8 in. from surface, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 29. Flatly pointed bifacial implement of ficron type (pseudo- 
Micoquian); of light grey flint with small cherty inclusions, faintly stained 
lightest of fawn; delicately flaked except at thick sliced base retaining small 
patch of cortex; cutting-edges straight; 6), in. (0-153 m.) long. From gravel 
just over 2 ft. above base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 30. Bifacial implement of ficron type, delicately flaked except at 
butt; of flint with a few small cherty inclusions, stained light brown; 
edges straight; 7}; in. (0-18 m.) long. From the stratified gravel 2 ft. 6 in. 
above the base, in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 31. Diminutive ficron, of flint with cherty inclusions, greenish-grey; 
small patch of crust remaining untreated at side of butt; specimen boldly 
flaked for so delicate an implement; edges sinuous; 4% in. (0-115 m.) long. 
Found in gravel at 3 ft. 9 in. above the base in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 32. Elongated triangular bifacial implement of grey flint with 
cherty inclusions; corticed base unworked; straight cutting-edges and 
delicate tip; 48} in. (0-126 m.). From gravel 3 ft. from base in Baker’s 
Farm pit. 

No. 33. Thick amygdaloid bifacial implement, worked in nodule of grey 
flint with large cherty inclusions, stained in shades of light brown and grey, 
with incipient patination on one surface; cortex left at side in lower part; 
finally flaked near tip; edges sinuous; 43 in. (0-011 m.). Found in gravel 
infilling pocket in undulating bench in temporary extended working in 
southern part of Lent Rise pit, at 14 ft. from grass level. 
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No. 34. Bifacial implement (linguate); thick at end; sinuous cutting-edge 
all round except for tiny patch of cortex at side near worked butt; of flint 
with much included chert, stained greenish-brown. Considering technique, 
specimen is rather boldly flaked all over. .Measures 7} in. (0-18 m.) in 
length. Found in gravel 2 ft. above base in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 35. Rudimentary, bifacially flaked implement of cleaver type; 
boldly worked, undoubtedly by stone technique, at end of thick irregularly 
knobbled and pitted nodule of grey flint with a cherty inclusion; stained 
a rich brown where scarred; 5% in. (0-134 m.) long. Found in gravel 
2 ft. g in. from base in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 36. Heavy bifacial implement, an ovate variant of the cleaver, of 
black flint; stain giving object a greenish hue. The end shows characteristic 
large scar on both faces at the end. Finely flaked all over except for small 
patch in lower part of one face; cutting-edge extending all round; one lateral 
edge straight bearing sort of retouch on one face; the other slightly twisted 
but not so trimmed; body thick; 54 in. (0-135 m.) by 4} in. (0-108 m.). 
Found in gravel by Mr. J. G. Marsden, who noted discovery 3 ft. 8 in. 
from the surface in Lent Rise pit. 

No. 37. Cordiform bifacial implement, worked in flake of banded and 
mottled grey flint, stained light greenish beige; piece entirely flaked by fine 
treatment, steep in places along sinuous cutting-edge extending all round 
but now somewhat bruised; surfaces slightly glazed; 3 in. (0-0765 m.) long. 
Found on surface of gravel just beneath brickearth, 4 ft. from grass level, 
Lent Rise pit. 

No. 38. Bifacial implement; thick boldly flaked butt triangular in 
section; terminating in finely flaked linguiform extremity; of greyish flint 
with dark bands and a few cherty inclusions, stained greenish-brown; 4% in. 
(o:104 m.) long. From gravel 2 ft. above base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

Pl. xtv. Massive bifacial implement of cleaver type; of light grey 
flint with cherty inclusions, faintly stained to yellowish-green hue; boldly 
flaked to bezels forming wide but imperfect cutting-edge at wide end; finer 
flaking (resolved on one side) giving straight lateral working-edges extending 
for full length on one side and part of the other; large patch of cortex 
remaining in lower; 5}} in. (0-144 m.) by 44 in. (0-114 m.). Found in 
gravel 2 ft. above the base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 


Sr. Fiakes AND FLaKE-IMPLEMENTS (contemporary series) 


Pl. xurx, No. 39. ‘Triangular bifacial implement with. rounded flattish 
tip, fashioned in a flake of flint darkly mottled and with a few cherty in- 
clusions, stained yellowish-brown and retaining small patch of cortex at 
base; bulbar face primarily flaked, exhibiting also signs of finer working near 
extremity and along both lateral margins; other face delicately flaked along 
whole of right edge and partly on left; bulb removed; 4 in. (0-101 m.) long. 
Found in gravel at 2 ft. g in. from the base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 40. Linguate flake-implement showing on crusted surface bold but 
delicate and resolved flaking; nether surface bearing prominent but softly 
rounded bulb of percussion and some flat scars of working; of dark brown- 
stained flint with a narrow curving cherty band and inclusion; 4? in. 
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(0:12 m.) long. Extracted from stratified gravel 1 ft. below solifluxion mass, 
or 4 ft. 6 in. from surface, Stomp Road pit, Lent Rise. 

No. 41. Flake, of grey flint with large cherty inclusion, stained ochreous 
brown, with small patch of crust remaining; end and lateral margins bearing 
signs of retouch and wear; notch practised in left side; striking-platform 
narrow but thick and slightly inclined; pronounced bulb of percussion 
accompanied by small scar; 3% in. (0-09 m.) long. Found in heap of gravel, 
Stomp Road pit, Lent Rise. 

No. 42. Flake, struck from core, of grey flint with cherty inclusions, 
stained brown, two patches of crust remaining; part of edge at extremity 
very delicately retouched; indications of wear along both edges; 4 in. 
(o-101 m.) long. The vitreous nature of the flint and the use of a hard 
hammer are shown by bruised appearance of the butt, splintering round 
ridged swelling of percussion and scar and profuse fissures radiating from 
point of impact. Found in gravel about 2 ft. g in. from base in Cannoncourt 
Farm pit. 

No. 43. Side-scraper or knife, worked in flake of dark grey mottled and 
banded grey flint, with areas on both faces showing incipient patination; 
surfaces slightly lustrous; flaked and apparently retouched on upper surface 
along full length of left side and partly along right edge and at end; bulbar 
swelling obliterated by removal of squamous flakes; 4,5 in. (0-11 m.) long, 
Found in stratified gravel midway between base and overlying brickearth, 
in Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 44. Knife, of dark greenish-grey flint; apparently a waste flake from 
the manufacture of an implement; cortex remaining on right of upper face; 
retouched on one side on bulbar face to working-edge; pronounced scar but 
without true bulb of percussion; platform bruised as by repeated blows; 
2%; in. (0°055 m.) long. Found in gravel 4 ft. above base, Cannoncourt 
Farm pit. 

No. 45. Flake of grey flint lightly stained; waste from the manufacture 
of an implement; small patch of cortex remaining at upper end. The 
diffused and feeble bulb of percussion proclaims use of a hammer other than 
hard stone. Found 4 ft. 6 in. from base in gravel, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 46. Flake of light flint with cherty inclusions; stained light brown 
and retaining crust on upper surface; inclined striking-platform with pro- 
nounced bulb of percussion; believed to be waste from primary blocking-out 
of an implement by hard hammer; 13 in. (0-042 m.) long. From gravel 
5 ft. from base, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 47. Flake, probably waste from the manufacture of an implement; 
light flint with cherty knots, stained greenish and showing patches of 
speckled patina on upper face; edge of steep left side and right of extremity 
on both faces worn in places by use; original truncated flake-scars still visible 
although delicately retouched; 2} in. (0-069 m.) long. Found in gravel, 
3 ft. from base, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 48. Utilized thin broad flake; of flint with cherty inclusions; shallow 
hollow of percussion on upper face and diffused bulb of percussion indicate 
specimen to be waste from production of a bifacial implement rather than 
a flake removed from a core; platform slightly bruised and faceted after 
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removal from parent; 34 in. (0-079 m.) long. Found in gravel g ft. from 
surface, or 1 ft. above base, Baker’s Farm pit. 


LEVALLOIS 


Pl. xtrx, No. 49. Flake, of grey flint stained deep brown; struck from 
a core; faceted platform wide and slightly inclined; two small bulbs of per- 
cussion and large accompanying scar; 2$ in. (0-073 m.) long. From gravel 
5 ft. above base, Cannoncourt Farm pit. 

No. 50. Flake, of light grey flint with cherty inclusions, lightly patinated 
and stained fawn with darker patch; characteristic narrow delicately faceted 
platform with soft bulbar swelling almost obliterated by large spreading scar; 
broken away at upper end; surfaces and ridges slightly smoothed by re-sorting 
of the fluviatile deposits; now 3} in. (0-094 m.) long. Found within 1 ft. 
6 in. of the top of stratified gravel in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 51. Flake, with edges worn by use; removed from a prepared core; 
of flint with light ochreous stain and trace of bluish-white patination near 
small patch of crust at upper end; vertical platform narrow and short with 
accompanying swelling of percussion and small scar; 33 in. (0-086 m.) long. 
From gravel 5 ft. above base in Lent Rise pit. 

No. 52. Struck ‘tortoise-core’, of grey flint with cherty inclusions, 
stained to dull brown; original nodule profusely flaked but leaving patches 
of cortex on keeled nether surface. The inclined lower end, forming 
striking-platform for large flake detached, shows facets truncated by this 
removal. ‘The sides of the upper surface similarly exhibit truncated flake- 
scars from the preparation of the desired flake on the core. Measures 4} in. 
(0-105 m.) by 3} in. (0-089 m.) by 133 in. (0-0425 m.). Found in gravel 
7 ft. above base in Baker’s Farm pit. 

No. 53. Thin profusely scarred flake with three truncated facets on 
platform; struck from well prepared core; pronounced scar but no bulb of 
percussion visible; right edge showing signs of use, probably as a knife; of 
grey banded flint with some cherty inclusions hardly affected by brownish 
staining; crust remaining in small areas; 2% in. (0-074 m.) long. From 
gravel, 4 ft. 6 in. above base, Lent Rise pit. 


QuaRTZITE 


Pl. xurx, No. 54. Flake; culture uncertain; of light brown quartzite; 
evidently removed from a core (flaked cobble) having given a number of 
flakes; medial ridge well defined but slightly abraded; sharp edges of crusted 
base and lateral crenellations apparently used; 38 in. (0-092 m.) long. 
Found by Mr. J. G. Marsden in heap of gravel, Lent Rise pit. 

No. 55. Bifacial implement; delicately flaked in a light fawn Bunter 
pebble; referable to the same culture-phase as the other unaltered St. Acheul 
products contained in the fluviatile deposits of the lower Boyn Hill Terrace; 
cutting-edges quite straight and keen; cortex remaining at base on one face; 
338 in. (0-0915 m.) long. Extracted from fine gravel 1 ft. 3 in. above base, 


Cannoncourt Farm pit. 
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Notes 


Spear-head from the river Trent at Gunthorpe, Notts—Mr. C. W. 
Phillips, F.S.A., contributes the following: —While the writer was on a visit 
to Nottingham Castle Museum recently a working 
man brought in a bronze spear-head to show to the 
Director, but was unwilling to leave it. ‘The oppor- 
tunity was taken to make a note of the object. It 
was found in the bed of the Trent during the work 
which was carried out some years ago in bridging 
the river at Gunthorpe below Nottingham. 

The condition of the spear-head was poor, but 
its characteristics were quite plain, belonging to the 
end of our bronze spear-head series in Britain. The 
head has been cast hollow and there is a pin-hole 
through the socket at the point of its junction with 
the blade. 


A food-vessel from Needham, Norfolk.—Mcr. 
Sheppard Frere reports that the food-vessel here 
stzsizza illustrated was dug up in March 1939, during gravel 
working in Dean’s Pit at Needham, near Harleston 
in the Waveney Valley (fig. 1), and by the courtesy 
of the owner, Mr. H. Dean, has been presented to 
Norwich Castle Museum. 


——- The pit has already been published as the site of a 
Spear-head from river Romano-British village (Norfolk and Norwich Arch. 
Trent (4). Soc. xxvi. ii, p. 145), and the vessel was taken by 


the finders for a Roman pot. Fortunately the pre- 
sence of Mr. Dean at the time of discovery preserved it from the fate of 
much of the later wares from the site. The vessel was intact when found, 
but the workman’s eagerness to lift it out resulted in a large fragment be- 
coming detached. The lip is cracked in several other places, probably from 
pressure of the soil. It contained burnt (but not completely calcined) bones, 
two fragments of which were stained green from contact with bronze. No 
bronze, however, was found when the contents of the vessel were removed. 

No particulars are available of the burial, except that it was lying in a 
‘black hole’—the ordinary description of the Romano-British rubbish-pits, 
from which, as stated above, it had not been distinguished. When the writer 
visited the site, the find-spot had been completely dug away by the advance 
of the pit. 

The vessel is 5-4 in. high, and has an external diameter of 6-2 in. It is 
made of a clean clay with a little backing of medium and large flint grit, 
and what appear to be fragments of bone. The paste is dark bluish-grey, 
but the surfaces are fired a buff colour, the exterior assuming in places a 


reddish tinge. 
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The rim is flattened and moulded, and two horizontal ribs gird the vessel 
at a distance of 0-8 and 1°5 in. below it. Below this again, 2-4 in. below 
the lip, is a slight carination, beyond which the profile curves naturally to 
the base, which is domical. The vessel may therefore be described as a sub- 
type of Abercromby’s type 2. 

The concave spaces between these four ridges are decorated with short 


Fic. 1. Sketch-map of Needham and neighbourhood. 


independent perpendicular impressions, which appear from casts to be caused 
by one small thong wound round another. This decoration is described by 
Abercromby (Bronze Age Pottery, i, 135) as the whipped cord or thong 
technique, and the Needham vessel can be compared to one he quotes from 
Derby (¢bid., pl. xt, 184). Between the small carination and the base 
are two horizontal lines of similar impressions, also in short lengths end to 
end. The top of the flattened rim is decorated with two rows of impressions, 
here of three or four twists only of the thong, the inner row being actually 
on the internal angle. 

The Needham food-vessel is important as being only the second yet found 
in East Anglia. Apart from rude pots such as the Grimes Graves example 
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and others figured on Miss Chitty’s map (Fox, Personality of Britain, 3rd 
ed., pl. v) unworthy of the name, the Mildenhall food-vessel in the Bury 
St. Edmunds Museum is the only comparable local parallel, and only in 
a general sense; for in detail of shape and decoration they are not closely 
similar. Both vessels belong to the Yorkshire group; but Mr. Stuart Piggott 
has recently demonstrated (Proc. Prehist. Soc. 1v, i, 82) ‘a real food-vessel 
culture in Wessex’, and examples just published from the Farnham district 


Fic. 2. Food-vessel from Needham (slightly over }). 


(Surrey Arch. Coll. 1939, p. 161) confirm the intrusion of this type into 
southern England at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Stuart Piggott for pointing out the simi- 
larity of the Needham food-vessel to that from Fargo Plantation near 
Stonehenge, described in Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlviii (Dec. 1938), 36% et seq., 
where a discussion of the type will be found. It may be noted, however, 
that while Miss Chitty distinguishes the series by: ‘the ridges thrown up by 
impressing the groove are moulded and accentuated by ornament (usually 
oblique incisions or dashes), while the groove becomes a secondary feature’ 
(ibid., p. 364), on the Needham vessel it is the hollows which are decorated 
and accentuated, and the ridges merely serve to separate them. 

With the vessel in the Norwich Museum have been deposited the cre- 
mated bones and the soil it contained, which, in view of the recent advance 
of soil-analysis, may one day prove of interest. 
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Bronze knife found at Letchworth—Mr. W. Percival Westell, Curator 
of the Letchworth Urban District Council Museum, sends the following 
note:—The socketed knife illustrated has recently been lent by Mr. F. 
Morley to Letchworth Museum. It is unusually small' for its type, 
measuring 97 mm. in length by 21 mm. across the base of the blade. It is 
perfectly preserved and has a rich bluish-green patina. There are two flaws 


Photo: H. Meyer Bronze knife from Letchworth (1). 


in the casting, one on either side of the socket, which shows the usual bell- 
shaped expansion to enable a wooden handle of sufficient size for the grip 
to be inserted. A large rivet-hole suggests that a wooden pin rather than 
a metal bar was used for securing the handle. The blade is lenticular in 
section, and shows two longitudinal flutings parallel to the edges. These 
flutings are not very regular in form, and are so shallow as hardly to be 
visible. Socketed knives are well known to be characteristic of the Late 
Bronze Age; lacking associated objects the present example cannot be closely 
dated. It comes from 117 Monklands near Wilbury Camp (6-in. O.S. map, 
VII NE. Herts.). 


1 Cf. the series illustrated by Evans, Bronze Implements, pp. 204-7. 
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La Téne I brooches from Deal, Preston Candover, and East Dean.— 
Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., sends the following note:—To follow up 
the brooch of this type from Worth (Antig. Fourn. xx, 115, 119-20) I am 
able through the kindness of the Director and of Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, 
F.S.A., to figure and describe another unpublished specimen from the East 
Kentish coast. This (fig. 1) comes from Deal; it is now in Deal Museum, 
where in 1905 it was put on record by the late Mr. S. Manser in the photo- 
graph which first directed my attention to it. Mr. Stebbing’s researches 
enable him to state that it is certainly one of the numerous Iron Age finds 


Fic. 1. Bronze La Téne I brooch, Deal, Kent (4). 


made on the chalk ridge south-west of the town, now crowned by the Deal 
and Walmer Waterworks. The summit here, Mill Hill, is exactly one mile 
inland, rising to 116-7 ft. O.D. (6-in. O.S. Kent LVIII NE.), and while 
the prehistoric occupation of the ridge culminated in the Belgic period, 
earlier phases are by no means unrepresented, Iron Age inhumation, for 
example, being recorded as well as cremation-graves! of the Belgic culture. 
The notable inhumation-burial with bronze spoons? is indeed probably no 
earlier than the first century B.c. (the ‘whirligigs’ on the spoon-handles are 
just those of the frieze of the Aylesford bucket), but it would not be sur- 
prising to learn that our brooch came from a similar burial, of rather earlier 
date. Unhappily the exact circumstances of the find are not recorded. The 
brooch, of bronze mostly patinated green to black but with patches showing 
the bright yellowish metal, is 3-4 in. long, and is complete but for most of 
the pin and the setting for the disc on the foot. This evidently matched 
that still intact on the bow, fixed by a small bronze rivet in the centre of 
the rather larger disc that divides it, and the material is coral,3 now turned 


Bushe-Fox, Swarling Report, 18-19, pls. 1v, Xv. 
2 Arch. Cant. xxvi, 11-12; cf. P.8.A. Scot. viii, 145-51 (list nos. 6-7). 
3 As Dr. H. J. Plenderleith kindly confirmed in the British Museum Laboratory. 
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a dull whitish hue. ‘The spring, its chord external, has four coils (one now 
cracked) wound round a transverse bronze peg; the foot, at the inner angle 
of which there is a marked swelling on the side opposite the catch, is bent 
back at an acute angle, and points, with its terminal disc and tongue, straight 
along the line of the bow. And the bow, symmetrically moulded in its 
lateral plane, with constrictions between the coral-set central disc and the 
adjoining hollowed shoulders, is in profile a gentle and much flattened curve. 
The brooch thus belongs typologically to phase C in the evolution of the 
La Téne I schema,! and its outline approximates closely to that of the iron 
specimens from Findon Park and Swallowcliffe, which I believe to be relics 
of the first Iron Age B invaders in Sussex and Wessex respectively, about 
250 B.c.2 In any case, it is itself unmistakably foreign, quite as much so as 


Fic. 2. Bronze La Téne I brooch, Fic. 3. Bronze La Téne I brooch, East 
Preston Candover, Hants (4) Dean, Sussex (}) 


the rather different renderings of the same form from Wallingford cited in 
my previous note.3 In fact, this sort of laterally moulded bow, with a coral- 
mounted central disc to match the one on the foot, is not very easy to 
parallel, but Viollier gives a richer and typologically slightly earlier example 
of it from the well-known Miinsingen cemetery on the Swiss Plateau,* and 
since North and North-central France seem without anything quite of the 
kind,s it is probable that our brooch really comes from Switzerland, like 
the silver ring from Park Brow in Sussex which I have recently discussed 
in connexion with the same Iron Age B invasions.® If, as I have suggested, 
the typological distinctions between the different sorts of Continental La 
Téne I brooch found in Britain mean chronologically little or nothing, and 
all may be referred initially to this episode of invasion in the third century 
B.C., this brooch may be taken, together with that from Worth, as supporting 

? Fox, Arch. Camb. June 1927, 71 ff. 

2 Fox, ibid. 90, figs. 20, 21; cf. Antig. Fourn. xx, 120, with note 2. 

3 Fox, ibid. 88, figs. 19 a—B; cf. Antig. Fourn., ibid. 

4 Viollier, Les Sépultures du Second Age du Fer sur le Plateau Suisse, pl. 2, no. 74; 
text, 112: Miinsingen grave 49, where the other three brooches (pl. 2, no. 69; pl. 3, 
nos. 96, 98) are all, like this one, of an advanced form of phase B approximating 
closely to C (for what that is worth). 

5 Déchelette (Manuel, u1, iii, 1251) comments on the rarity in the Marne and the 
relative abundance in Switzerland of all coral-mounted disc-footed forms of the type. 

© Sussex Arch. Colls. \xxx (1939), 230 ff. 
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the evidence of the Worth site’s Marnian pottery-types! in favour of that 
hypothesis. 

Another and simpler form of coral-mounting, the lengthways hollowing 
of the bow to take a ‘slug’ of coral running its whole length, is or has been 
exemplified by fig. 2. “This device occurs on much the same sort of brooch 
in Switzerland,? and also farther to the north-west in France;3 thus, though 
of small size, the brooch in question represents a definitely Continental type 
also. How big the now vanished coral setting was is shown by the distance 
from its empty place of the concave beak, clearly intended to clasp it, which 
terminates the foot (the adjoining perforated disc no doubt carried a button 
of coral also). That was duly pointed out by Sir Cyril Fox when publishing 
the brooch in his paper of 1927, and the purpose of republishing it here 
is not to dispute any observation of his, but to record certain evidence, 
unknown to him at the time, about the site of its discovery. This turns out 
to be in the parish of Preston Candover, in the north-east of central Hamp- 
shire, and some ten miles away from Winchester where Fox’s informant 
mistakenly located it. “The informant was the late Mr. Arthur T. Wilson, 
son of the first known possessor of the brooch, the Rev. Sumner Wilson, 
vicar of Preston Candover. The latter’s small collection of local antiquities 
was given in 1939 by his surviving daughter Mrs. Anderson to Winchester 
Museum: it included medieval objects from sites in Winchester, and with 
one of these her brother seems unwittingly to have confused the brooch 
when notifying Fox in 1927. For the vicar had made careful drawings of 
his collection in 1900,5 and sent them with a covering letter to the British 
Museum, where they were duly filed; it was thus from Mr. Reginald Smith 
that Fox first learnt of the brooch’s existence. But on the two drawings of 
this it is clearly stated, in Sumner Wilson’s hand, to have been ‘found on 
top of ground adjacent to a round barrow in Preston Candover c. 1862’, 
and Sir Cyril agrees with me that this statement must necessarily be accepted 
as the primary one. No doubt the finder was a parishioner, from whom 
Wilson acquired it between 1893, when its absence from TI. W. Shore’s 
paper on Candover antiquities® shows it was still unknown to him, and 
1900 when he made the drawings. His note to these further states that the 
barrow was ‘on the downs’, and here I have had the assistance of Mr. G. W. 
Willis, of Basingstoke Museum, and Mr. J. R. Ellaway, who point out that 
since this cannot be the ‘long’ barrow of my next Note, nor the one by the 
main road in the Candover valley bottom, it should be the only other barrow 
known to exist in the parish before their own more recent researches, which 
lies half a mile south-south-east of Down Farm beside the old road known as 


' These types in France were of course not confined to the Marne: e.g. for the 
Yonne see the range figured by Hure, op. cit. (note 3 below). 

2 Viollier, op. cit., pls. 2, 3, various examples. 

3 e.g. A. Hure, Le Sénonais aux Ages du Bronze et du Fer, 107-8, fig. 191, Sens; 
140-1, fig. 296, La Tournerie, Lailly; both Dépt. Yonne. 

4 Arch. Camb, June 1927, 79. 

5 These have now been transferred to Winchester Museum also; among them is 
the heelball rubbing of the Saxon spear-head considered in the ensuing note (p. 279). 

© Proc. Hants Field Club, ii, 285-6. 
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the Ox Drove (6-in. O.S. Hants XXXIV NE.). To this spot, then, or at 
all events somewhere in Preston Candover, the brooch must be moved on 
our maps! from Winchester High Street. Itself, it is 1-3 in. long, with 
a smooth dark green patina, and but for the loss of its coral is in almost 
perfect condition,? though there is a clean break across the last coil of the 
spring just above the pin and the pin has its tip snapped off. Though typo- 
logically a stage behind the Deal brooch (B rather than C), there is no 
reason in fact why the two should not be contemporary. The tendency 
which both display to a flattened bow is, of course, the starting-point of the 
ensuing purely British development of the variant flat-bowed type, docu- 
mented initially by the Ham Hill brooch, leading to the Cold Kitchen Hill 
brooches and their like, and thence by way of the Meon Hill example+ to 
definitely La Téne II forms. This note will thus be best completed by 
noticing the bronze wire brooch (fig. 3) found in 1907 by workmen dig- 
ging for stone in East Dean parish, East Sussex, at the end of Pea Down, 
north-east of the village and not far from Ringwood Bottom (6-in. O.S. 
Sussex LX XIX SE.). The same diggings yielded the Bronze Age hoard 
published here in 1936,5 with which the brooch passed into the George 
Gudgen collection and thence to the British Museum. It was in poor con- 
dition when received, but has responded to laboratory treatment, and is worth 
figuring here not only as previously unpublished, but as illustrating what 
emerged in Britain in the last two centuries B.c. from the Continental 
brooches which I would assign to mid-third century Celtic invaders. 

A Saxon spear-head and scramasax from the disputed long barrow at Preston 
Candover, Hants.—Mr. Hawkes also communicates the following: —The 
heelball rubbing of a spear-head, referred to above (p. 278, n. 5) among the 
drawings of objects in his collection made in 1900 by the Rev. Sumner 
Wilson, shows an iron weapon of the regular Pagan Saxon type, with open 
(‘split’) socket. It is, in fact, as Wilson’s autograph note against the rubbing 
enables one to state, the spear-head exhibited by him to the Hampshire Field 
Club in 1893 and noticed in its Proceedings for that year (ii, 286) by T. W. 
Shore. Shore was thus mistaken in thinking it might be of the Early Iron 
Age (hence my tentative insertion of it in the map and list in St. Catharine’s 
Hill, 4—5, should now be cancelled), and it must be assigned to one of those 
Saxon secondary interments so often met with in barrows; for it was dis- 
covered in the barrow in ‘Long Barrow Field’, in the south of Preston 
Candover parish, some 300 yards north-north-west of Cannon’s Down 
Cottages (6-in. O.S. Hants XXXIV NW.). This barrow was regarded by 
Shore and Wilson, at this time 40-50 years ago, as a genuine Neolithic long 
barrow. But it is marked by the Ordnance Survey as round, and has been 


rejected as a long barrow both by Mr. Crawford in his Map of Neolithic 


1 My own is St. Catharine’s Hill, fig. 3 (no. 18: cf. 127-9, with pl. 1x, 2, and 
182). 

2 Cf. Sir Cyril Fox’s photographs: Arch. Camb. June 1927, 80, fig. 11. The 
brooch is no. 46 in his list (‘Winchester’). 

3 Fox, op. cit. 89 ff., with figs. 22-4. 

+ Proc. Hants Field Club xiii, pt. 1 (1935), 35-7, pl. 29, M 21. 

5 Antig. Fourn. xvi, 461-2, with pl. txxxv. 
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Wessex, and by Mr. L. V. Grinsell in his ‘Hampshire Barrows’ now 
appearing in Proc. Hants Field Club—both of whom have kindly corre- 
sponded with me on the subject. But Mr. G. W. Willis of Basingstoke 
Museum and Mr. J. R. Ellaway, who have also kindly communicated with 
me, state that the barrow only now appears round because its original shape 
has been deformed, much material having been removed from it in modern 
times for levelling, and that Shore and Wilson were right (with also the 
field-name quoted above) in taking it for a real long barrow. The matter 
could easily be tested by a little excavation, and this might well also bring 
to light more Saxon remains, for Mr. Willis further informed me last year 
that he has in Basingstoke Museum an iron scramasax, recently identified, 
found in this same field practically at the edge of the barrow. Mrs. Ander- 
son, the donor of the residue of Wilson’s collection to Winchester Museum, 
remembers that the spear-head was lost after her father’s death: the rubbing 
is now in that Museum with the rest of his material. 


A Bronze Disc from the River Bann, Northern Ireland.—Dr. Joseph 
Raftery communicates the following note:—The illustrated object was 
found in the spring of 1939 at Loughan Island on the Antrim side of the 
river Bann. It was dredged out of the river-bed by government employees, 
and is now the property of the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland. 
It is deposited in the Belfast Municipal Museum and Art Gallery.' 

It is a bronze concavo-convex disc, 10-6 cm. in diameter. The material 
of which it is made is very thin, but round the edge it is strengthened by 
the addition of a raised rim. The decoration is on the convex side and, 
though not repoussé, is very slightly raised. It had probably been embossed. 
Around the periphery at equal distances from each other are three small 
circular holes. One of these still retains a circular ring of bronze, and it is 
extremely probable that the other two holes also had rings. The disc must 
have been suspended from these three rings, possibly by chains. The decora- 
tion would then have been underneath. It is not very clear what function 
the disc served. It might have been a retainer for a lighting receptacle, 
such asa shell (a method of lighting employed in co. Kerry up to forty years 
ago). 

The decoration is very well executed and is rather pleasing in its lines. 
Round the rim is a thin band which is broken at six regular intervals to 
relieve the monotony of a complete circle. This is a feature which also 
occurs on English bronzes of the Early Iron Age, and seems to begin some 
time in the first century a.p. Inside this band is a threefold dispensation 
of conjoined spirals, the whole forming a triskele of easy, flowing lines. It 
is joined to a small raised circle round the centre by another threefold 
arrangement of thin bands, swelling at the ends into trumpet patterns which 
are Closed by lentoid bosses. The ends of the outer spirals of the triskele 
consist of rather stylized forms of the bird’s-head motif so common on later 


1 T have to express my gratitude to the Ancient Monuments Advisory Council of 
Northern Ireland for permission to publish the disc, and to Mr. H. E. Kilbride- 
Jones, Edinburgh, for the drawing. 
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bronzes of the Iron Age. If one compares them with the ornithomorphic 
designs on the discs of the so-called Petrie Horns in the National Museum, 
Dublin,! one sees at once the close connexion that exists. 


Bronze disc from the River Bann (}) 


The general nature of the decoration, the long thin bands, the trumpet- 
ends, lentoid bosses, and spathe-like designs (Blattscheidenmotiv) at once 
relegate the decoration of the disc to the Ultimate La Téne style, and 
place it in the third century, most probably towards its close, in round figures 
about A.D. 300. 


Margaret Stokes, Archaeologia, xlvii, pl. xxi. 
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Two Fragments of a Roman ‘Votive Lantern’ or ‘Lamp Chimney’ from 
North Newbald, East Yorkshire—Mr. Philip Corder, F.S.A., communi- 
cates the following note:—The objects illustrated were found in August 
1939 during trial trenching of the site of a Roman house to the west of 
the Brough-York road, about seven miles north of the Roman town of 
Petuaria. They are of red brick and formed part of a cylindrical lantern 
tower, about 6 in. in diameter and probably about 2 ft. high, having raised 
bands of frilled ornament at intervals and apertures in the plain zones 
between them. The larger fragment formed part of the cone-shaped top 
that originally ended in a knob. It bears two raised bands ornamented with 
deep rounded grooves, which produce the effect of a bold frill. The smaller 
fragment formed part of the main cylinder. 
It bears a similar frilled band. On both sides 
it has sharply defined edges, cut in the wet 
clay before firing. These undoubtedly formed 
the sides of triangular apertures, similar to 
those in the second band of the well-known 
example found at Ashtead, Surrey (8.4.C. xlii, 
pl. x11). A somewhat similar votive lantern 
in buff pottery was found in a second-century 
level in the Triangular Temple (Insula VI) 
at Verulamium in 1933. Though the latter 
is the only British example found in a reli- 
gious context, comparison with Continental 

Fragments of votive lantern, | examples, notably a fine specimen from a cre- 
North Newbald (+) mation grave at Xanten (Loeschcke, ‘Antike 
Laternen und Lichthauschen’, Bonn. ‘Fahrb. 
Cxvili, 405 et seq.), makes their votive significance certain. Smaller examples, 
such as that from the site of a Roman tilery at Leigh Sinton, Worcs. (Antig. 
‘Fourn. v, 287), and three specimens in the Yorkshire Museum (Home, 
Roman York, p. 163) have been described as chimney-cowls. Against this 
interpretation is their rarity—our Fellow, Mr. A. W. G. Lowther, was 
only able in 1936 to list nine localities in Britain (Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. 
Ixx, 391)—and the fact that none has been found associated with hypo- 
causts or bearing signs of having been attached to a structure. 

To the example here illustrated may be added another recently found in 
Chester (‘Fourn. of the Chester && N. Wales Architectural, Archaeological 
& Historic Society, xxxiv, figs. 4, 7, and p. 27) and no doubt unrecognized 
and unrecorded examples are to be found in provincial museums. 


Arretine Ware from Margidunum.—Dr. Felix Oswald, F.S.A., sends 
the following note:—During my excavation of the southern area of Margi- 
dunum, and in particular of the slag-pits within the south rampart where 
iron ore was smelted between a.p. 48 and 62, I discovered a fragment of 
a thin Arretine crater among Claudian pottery in one of these slag-pits. 
Although I excavated a wide area in this part of the camp, no other piece 
of this vessel could be found. The head of the satyr (fig. 1) is delicately 
modelled in a manner that no South Gaulish potter could ever depict, and 


2 
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in this respect it is comparable to the representation of an Arretine satyr in 
the British Museum, of which Mr. H. B. Walters! remarks that ‘the face 
and hair are rendered with the minuteness of an engraved gem’ (fig. 3). 


Fic. 2. Satyr from crater Fic. 3. Drunken satyr. 
at Boston (1) British Museum (}) 


Although I have not been able to find exact parallels on Arretine ware 
to the two incomplete figures on my fragment, I have ventured upon a pos- 
sible restoration in outline, on the one hand of a satyr by a study of Arretine 

' Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum, p. 30. 
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satyrs showing some general resemblance (figs. 2 and 3) though not in the 
actual pose, and on the other hand of a Maenad from figures on Bacchanalian 
bas-reliefs showing a similar arrangement of the flowing end of a scarf 
waving overhead (figs. 4-6). 

The Arretine satyr in fig. 2 is treading grapes and ‘strap-hanging’ from 
a loop of rope suspended on a vine branch. This figure occurs on a mould 
from Arezzo now at Boston, stamped by the firm M. Perennius Ticranus! 
and also on a crater stamped Perenni and Pirapes from Neuss.2 The 


Fic. 4. Maenad, sarcophagus, Appian Way. Fic. 5. Selene from sarcophagus, 
Ostia. Fic. 6. Ariadne from silver vase, Tourdan. Fic. 7. Satyr, Campana relief 


drunken satyr with a bowl of wine (fig. 3) has a lion-skin over his shoulder 
and a thyrsus in his left hand; as already mentioned, the head is modelled 
with microscopic minuteness and delicacy to which my drawing cannot do 
justice. It occurs not only on a mould from Arezzo in the British Museum3 
but on a mould of M. Perennius Ticranus at Boston* and at Arezzo 
itself.s On my fragment from Margidunum the head shows much similarity 
to the heads of these satyrs both in general treatment and in the minute 
delicacy of execution; the arms are raised up, with a lion-skin over the left 
arm and just a trace of the lion-skin on the lower edge of the fragment. 
The inclination of the chest-muscles implies a forward movement of the 


™ Chase, G., Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, ii. 17. 

2 Oxé, A., Arretinische Reliefgefasse vom Rhein, v, 12. 

3 Walters, H. B., op. cit., fig. 24 (L 98). 

4 Oxé, A., op. cit. Ixvi, 286. 5 Franciosi, G., Arezzo, pp. 19, 20. 
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legs, and I have therefore restored the figure by comparison with the dancing 
satyr on a Campana terra-cotta relief (fig. 7), with, however, the necessary 
and plausible alteration that he is raising up both hands to hold a thyrsus 
above his head. 

As to the arm with drapery on my fragment, I suggest that it probably 
belongs to a maenad, for the representation of a dancing maenad holding 
a scarf above her head with the end flapping in the wind is often found on 
Bacchanalian reliefs, as on sarcophagi of Augustan age or on vessels of 
beaten silver (figs. 4-6). Indeed, this scheme of a flowing scarf over a 
woman’s head is frequently employed on Augustan work, as in the figures 
of the spirits of Air and Water on each side of Terra Mater on the Ara 
Pacis Augustae. The addition in my restoration of a thyrsus in her right 
hand is in consonance with the figures of dancing maenads with thyrsi 
frequently used by the firm M. Pgrennius Ticranus, especially on a 
cylindrical beaker or modiolus with alternate dancing maenads and satyrs 
from Arezzo, now at Berlin, stamped M Peren and Ticrant, and also 
on a similar vessel at Tarragona." 

In conclusion, I think it therefore probable that the fragment from 
Margidunum is part of an Arretine crater from the pottery of M. PEREN- 
nius ‘Ticranus of Late Augustan Age, and that it may be regarded as 
a survival or heirloom retained in an officer’s dinner service until it was 
broken and thrown away during the Claudian occupation of Margidunum. 
In addition it may be noted that Margidunum is the most northerly point 
in Britain where Arretine ware has been found. 


A Viking Bone Trial-piece from York Castle.—Mr. L. R. A. Grove com- 
municates the following:—At the end of September 1938 several Air Raid 
Precaution trenches were made within the precincts of York Castle, in the 
so-called ‘Eye of the Ridings’. The ‘Eye’ is a circular lawn situated at 
the base of the mound of York Castle (Clifford’s Tower) and lying between 
the Assize Courts and York Castle Museum. 

The trenches were made in two lines running from north-west to south- 
east. Each line consisted of four trenches at right angles to the main direc- 
tion. In the second trench from the west, in the southernmost line, the 
carved bone trial-piece, herewith illustrated, was found in disturbed ground 
at a depth of about 4 ft. 

The bone is 8-8 in. long. It is entire except for some slight wearing-away 
at the smaller end. The surfaces of the curved and flat sides are covered 
with carving in sunken relief. On the smooth surface of the socket at the 
larger end is scratched a rectangle ({ in. by } in.) divided into forty-eight 
rough squares. 

‘The carver was obviously restricted by either the material or the tools 
used. His trial designs consisted mainly of the triquetra, a single duplex or 
quatrefoil made from two vesicas at right angles to each other, and a peculiar 
type of interlaced pattern, possibly occasioned by the material but obviously 
derived from the simple four-stranded plait (J. Romilly Allen, Ce/tic Art 
in Pagan and Christian Times, p. 267, first figure), which indeed appears 

' Oxé, A., op. cit., xxiii, 113, and xxv, 115; and Festschrift fiir August Oxé, iii-vi. 
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on the bone. On one panel there may be seen the various stages whereby 
this peculiar pattern gradually develops from the four-stranded plait. 

The triquetra, duplex, and the angular outlines give some clue for the 
dating of the carving. The triquetra seems to have had an outstanding 
popularity from the late ninth century to the late tenth. It occurs, for 


Viking bone trial-piece, York Castle, with development 


instance, on ornaments in the Trewhiddle hoard (c. 875—-British Museum 
Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 1923, fig. 120, nos. 9 and 10); on York 
coins of Sigtryg Gale (T. D. Kendrick, History of the Vikings, pl. vin, 
fig. 6) and Anlaf (a.p. 926-52); on a carved bone probably found in Ouse- 
gate, York (dated in the first half of the tenth century by J. Romilly Allen 
in Reliquary, x (1904), 27 ©); ona Ripon cross-head of the late ninth century 
(Yorks. Arch. ‘fourn. xxiii, 2 33-5), and on the Kirkheaton cross-shaft 
(W. G. Collingwood dated this in the second half of the tenth century in 
Angles, Danes and Norse in the District of Huddersfield, 1929, p. 43). In 
Yorkshire at least the simple duplex is a sign of the assertion of Scandinavian 
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taste during the tenth century (Yorks. Arch. ourn. xxiii, 264). The 
straightening of many of the usually curved plait lines and their angular 
terminations point towards the decadence which set in at the end of the 
tenth century. From these considerations the carving may be dated about 
the middle of the tenth century. 

This dating would agree very well with the known history of the Yard 
of York Castle.! It is situated on a spit of land which lies between the 
rivers Ouse and Foss and which formed a part of that suburb or ward which 
was laid waste by William the Conqueror during 1068 or 1069 in order 
to make a motte and bailey.2- The site doubtless attracted the Conqueror 
as a fine position for a fortification, but there was another reason for the 
devastation. The suburb, as has been revealed by excavations and by sporadic 
finds, was probably a wholly Danish quarter3 and the Conqueror rightly 
suspected the Danes of rousing up opposition to him. So the ‘Harrowing 
of the North’ appropriately started here 
(H. W. C. Davis, England under the 
Normans and Angevins, 1928, pp. 20—3). 
But this bone trial-piece has happily 
survived to remain as a symbol of the 
fortunes of the two-hundred-year settle- 
ment of York by the Danes. 

[Mr. Grove has generously presented 
this very fine trial-piece to the British 
Museum. 


A Medieval Gold Brooch.—Dr. Philip 
Nelson, F.S.A., sends the following 
note:—Brooches of the medieval period 

A medieval gold brooch (7) are usually of ring-form, and are deve- 

loped from the penannular type of earlier 

times. The brooch now described, formerly in the collection of Baron 

Pichon,* is shield-shaped and is of a style not hitherto illustrated. This 

gold brooch, from which the right-hand corner is lost, measures 1} in. in 
height and is quasi-heraldic in character. 


1 ‘The site has produced at various times such miscellaneous material as two Roman 
stone coffins (Handbook to the Antiquities of the Yorks. Philosophical Society, 1891, 
pp. 52 and 53), a hanging bowl ‘with interlacing work’ and three escutcheons (did., 
p- 214), and a late Anglo-Saxon loom weight (Yorks. Arch. Fourn. xxxiv, 112-13). 

2 ‘In Eboraco civitate tempore regis Edwardi praeter scyram archiepiscopi fuerunt 
vi scyrae. Una ex his est vastata in castellis.” Transcribed from the 1862 facsimile 
of the Domesday Book (Yorks.). ‘In castellis’ probably refers to York Castle and 
Bailey Hill on the opposite bank of the river Ouse. 

3 'The evidence for this statement is contained in (a) F. and H. W. Elgee, Archaeo- 
logy of Yorkshire, pp. 208—10—finds in Clifford Street, Coppergate, and Nessgate; 
(4) Handbook to the Antiquities of the Yorks. Philosophical Society, 1891, pp. 77 and 
216; (c) W. G. Collingwood in Yorks. Arch. Fourn. xx (1902), 149-214 for stone 
remains; (@) Victoria County History, County of York, ii, 106; (¢) G. Benson, Notes on 
an Excavation at the Corner of Castlegate and Coppergate (York, n.d.). 

4 Catalogue des Objets Antiques, Paris, 1897, lot 222. 
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On a bend, abeb, within a border inscribed cect ma le con 
c’est ma le¢gon. 

The back of the brooch, which is quite plain, still retains the square 
staple for securing the point of the now missing pin. 

This unusual jewel can be dated c. 1400 and was probably the work of 
an English goldsmith. 


A Dug-out Canoe from Shropshire: A Bogus Antiquity—Miss Lily F. 
Chitty, F.S.A., sends the following note:—In April 1931 there appeared 
in the Antiquaries Fournal, xi, 165, a note illustrating ‘A Dug-out Canoe 
from Shropshire’, said to have been ‘found some years ago by workmen 
engaged at the Madeley Wood Cold Blast Slag Co. when digging down 
near the Severn at Ironbridge. It was about seven feet down in clay.’! As 
Local Secretary for Shropshire, I was mystified, but inquiries in the area of 
the reputed discovery promptly threw suspicion on the antiquity of this 
handsome but frail craft. The Madeley Wood Cold Blast Slag Co., Ltd. 
informed me that the boat was not discovered by workmen of their company. 
Thanks to the lifelong local knowledge of Mr. H. R. Shaw, Headmaster 
of the C. of E. School, Madeley, Shropshire, adequate evidence of its true 
history was readily established. It was well known to have been made by 
the elder sons of the late Mr. John Anstice,? ironmaster, of Madeley Wood 
Hall, probably about 1860 or later, and was used by them on the old L. & 
N.W. Rly. Co.’s Canal, which then connected the Severn with the Shrop- 
shire Union Canal. Mr. Shaw had himself been in the canoe as a boy and 
discussed the matter with old men who had watched its manufacture and 
others who had often seen it in use. Other correspondents furnished cor- 
roborative evidence. It was never taken down to the Severn, much less was 
it found buried in the vicinity of the river. Two canoes were made; the 
fate of the second is unknown; it was probably used for firewood. 

The surviving specimen was kept for more than half a century hung at 
the top of the old boat shed on the canal where barges used to be built and 
repaired; the shed was-formerly Anstice property and held by the Madeley 
Wood Company. When the property changed hands recently, the canoe 
was found hanging in the loft. An official asked for it for a friend in the 
Potteries, and thus it reached the offices of the Sneyd Collieries, Stoke-on- 
Trent, in October 1930; we must assume that its history developed in 
transit. 

I pointed out the fact of its bogus antiquity in reporting to the Caradoc 
and Severn Valley Field Club, Record of Bare Facts, 1931, p. 4, and to the 
Earthworks Committee, Report of the Congress of Archaeological Societies, 
1932-3, p. 21, but I delayed publishing the evidence in this ‘fournal both 
in deference to the parties concerned and because I hoped for opportunities 
of seeing the canoe itself and of interviewing the old men who actually saw 
it being made; my departure from Shropshire makes it unlikely that this 


1 A larger version of the same photograph was published with a description by 
T. Pape, F.S.A., in Trans. N. Staffs. Field Clu, \xv (1931), 157-8, pl. vir. 

2 He died in 1866. One of the sons by his first marriage, Colonel Sir Arthur John 
Anstice, K.C.B., was born in 1846 and died in 1929. 
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will be possible, so it seems only right to make the records public. Un- 
fortunately, the boat has gained currency as a genuine prehistoric canoe, 
having been referred to by T. D. Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, Archaeo- 
logy in England and Wales, 1914-1931 (1932), p. 73. 


The Stuntney Hoard.—Dr. Grahame Clark forwards the following notes. 
The purpose of this short note is to draw attention to an error in the sketch- 
map illustrating the finding-place of the Stuntney hoard recently published in 
the Fournal (above, p. 52). The ancient river course marked by a broken 
line, which on the map in question was brought by a draftsman’s error 
round the south-western edge of Stuntney along the line of an existing drain, 
should in fact meander westwards to join the modern course of the Ouse at 
the point where it is crossed by the L.N.E.R. branch line, as shown by the 
well-known map published by our Fellow Major Gordon Fowler (Proc. 
C.A.S., xxxiv, opp. p. 17). It may be added that for a short distance between 
the boring D and the point where it bears sharply westwards the old course 
is drawn unduly straight; in reality it meanders within somewhat narrow 
limits. ‘hese corrections, however, in no way affect the subject-matter of the 

aper. 
; Perhaps I may take this opportunity of referring to two more records of 
finds of prehistoric wooden bowls, viz.: 


Whattal Moss, Shropshire. The publication of Miss Eleanor Hardy’s 
palaeobotanical investigations (The New Phytologist, xxxviii, no. 4, 
1939, 366 ff.) allows one to claim a Late Bronze Age or Early Iron 
Age date for a wooden bowl, doubtless used as a baler, which was found 
in the dug-out canoe brought to light when the moss was drained in 
1864. 

Ehenside Tarn, Cumberland. In the original publication of the discovery 
of Neolithic hearths and associated material from a submerged strand 
of the tarn, revealed during its draining, it is stated that among the 
finds was ‘a fragment of a wooden basin, found in the leaf-bed, 5 inches 
by 3, and less than 05 inch thick. It seemed to have been part of a 
low bow] 6 to 8 inches in circumference’ (Archaeologia, vol. 44, p. 289). 
From the dimensions of the fragment it is evident that one should 
read ‘diameter’ for ‘circumference’. This appears to be the earliest 
English wooden bowl recorded. 
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Obituary Notices 


The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres: died 8th March 1940. By the death 
of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, which took place as the result of a 
sudden attack of pneumonia on March 8th, the Society has lost a distin- 
guished ex-President and a warm supporter, and many Fellows have lost a 
personal friend. Born in 1871 and educated at Eton and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, he inherited antiquarian and literary interests from his father, but 
with less leaning towards scientific pursuits and more towards the humanities 
and public life. At Oxford he took honours in history, and was President of 
the Union; and his attractive personality was already noticeable. From 
Oxford he went straight into politics, being elected in 1895 as a Conserva- 
tive for the Chorley division of Lancashire, in which his home, Haigh Hall, 
was situated. He continued to represent this constituency until he succeeded 
to the premier earldom of Scotland in 1913. He took a very active share in 
party politics. He was a Government Whip from 1903 to 1905, and an 
Opposition Whip after the Conservative defeat in 1906, in which capacity 
his activity was not always welcome to his opponents. He also made a first 
acquaintance with the Office of Works, acting as its representative in the 
House of Commons when the First Commissioner was in the Upper House. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 he was in his 43rd year and well over 
military age (he had been in the O.T.C. at Eton, where he once disorganized 
a public schools field day by a peculiar knack he had acquired of sounding the 
‘cease fire’ on his rifle). Nevertheless, he quietly enlisted as a private in the 
R.A.M.C., and served for several months before his identity was discovered 
and he was advanced to the rank of second lieutenant. From this exalted 
position he was reluctantly extracted in July, 1916, to become a member of 
the Cabinet as President of the Board of Agriculture. Subsequently he was 
in succession Lord Privy Seal (1916-18), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1919-21), and First Commissioner of Works (1921-2). In the last 
capacity he had the congenial task of administering the Ancient Monuments 
Act of 1913. He wasalso fora few months an unpaid Minister of Transport. 

Crawford quitted office on the dissolution of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coali- 
tion Government, and never returned. But his most characteristic and useful 
public service began from this point. His personal interests were above all 
artistic. So far back as 1903 he had produced a most sympathetic study of 
Donatello, and in 1910 he published a volume on The Evolution of Italian 
Sculpture. He had a fine collection of Old Masters in his house at 7 Audley 
Square, including some of exceptional value. His combination of high rank, 
great knowledge, and real taste made him the natural representative of artistic 
and archaeological interests in the whole country. He became an Elected 
Trustee of the British Museum in 1923, and was thenceforward one of the 
most influential members of the Standing Committee. He was the natural 
and obvious Chairman of the Royal Fine Arts Commission, founded in 1924. 
He was also a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery and the National 
Gallery, a member of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
a member and eventually Chairman of the Royal Commission on Historical 
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Monuments, England, Chairman of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, member of Council of the British School at Rome, member 
and eventually President of the Roxburghe Club, to the publications of which 
his contribution was an edition of the sixteenth-century schoolbook, Hor- 
man’s Vulgaria Puerorum. Few men have been in a better position to render 
service to the art and antiquities of their country, and few have made a fuller 
use of their opportunities. His pen was always ready for a letter to The 
Times when public opinion had to be aroused or public support invoked. 

His public services and his rank in the peerage of Scotland were recog- 
nized by the conferment of the K.T. in 1921. He became Chancellor of the 
University of Manchester in 1923, and received honorary degrees from 
Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh. He was 
also an Honorary Fellow of Magdalen, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
an Honorary Fellow of the Institute of British Architects. 

Of our own Society he became a Fellow in 1900, and often served on the 
Council. He was twice appointed Vice-President, and was President from 
1924 to 1929. His five Presidential addresses illustrate the extent of his 
interests and the multifarious nature of his knowledge. The first was con- 
cerned with art forgeries, and the then newly discovered instrument of air 
photography; the second with the loss to the country through the destruction 
and sales of documents and historic buildings, and the working of the Ancient 
Monuments Act; the third with Museums (on which subject he had con- 
tributed an admirably full and well-informed article to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in 1910); the fourth with archaeological research, both early and 
contemporary; the fifth with antiquaries and antiquarian societies, and the 
need of financial support for antiquarian research. Common to all of them 
was their wealth of illustrative detail, which proved that his acquaintance 
with the subjects was in no way perfunctory, but rested on an alert mind 
and a wide knowledge. 

Crawford could at times express himself abruptly and almost dictatorially, 
but this was not his true character. On the contrary, he was remarkably 
open-minded, ready to listen, and prompt to take up a cause which com- 
mended itself to him as good. He was entirely unassuming and devoid of 
self-assertion; and those (and they were many) who enjoyed his friendship 
deeply regret his loss. Personally I owe to him a special debt, since it was by 
him that I was brought into the Society. 

He married in 1900 Constance, daughter of Sir Henry Pelly, M.P.; and 
his eldest son and successor in the title, Lord Balniel, is our Fellow. 

F. G. K. 


Reginald Allender Smith: died 18th Fanuary 1940. The sudden death of 
Reginald Smith, so short a while after his retirement from official life, has 
removed from the ranks of the Society one of its most familiar personalities 
and certainly one of its most assiduous Fellows and most constant attendants 
atits Meetings. Reginald Allender Smith was elected a Fellow on 8th January 
1903, and his record thereafter is one of quiet, unobtrusive service on its 
behalf. He served on the Council in 1908 and 1909, as Auditor in 1908, 
as Vice-President ffom 1926 to 1929, and since then up to the time of his 
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death he held the office of Director. He was on the Executive Committee 
from 1919 onwards, and as long ago as 1910 was appointed a member of 
the Editorial Committee, in which capacity he took a particularly active 
interest in the production of the Society’s publications; many unsigned notes 
in its Proceedings and Fournal came from his pen. In addition, for many 
years he acted as unofficial reporter of the discussions which used to appear 
in the old Proceedings. 

This to any one well acquainted with the workings of the Society would 
in itself constitute a full life of service, but that is not all. His first con- 
tribution to the Society’s meetings was a paper on ‘Excavations at Leather- 
head and Shamley Green’ in 1901. After his election and up to the time 
of his appointment as Keeper of the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities in the British Museum in 1928 his communications make in 
all a formidable list, including no less than eighteen monographs in Archaeo- 
/ogia, not to mention the numerous longer or shorter commentaries he added 
to the papers of others. 

His work concerned itself almost exclusively with British archaeology 
from Palaeolithic to Late Saxon times, to which section his official life was 
specially devoted. Older Fellows will remember him as one who felt it his 
duty to keep those studies constantly before the Society at a time when they 
had not developed as now into many highly specialized branches. In doing 
so, he did much valuable pioneer work. 

If he had preferences, one was unquestionably the Stone Age in all its 
aspects with an especial interest in the Palaeolithic period; exploration of 
Lower Thames deposits was among the few instances of field-work in which 
he actively participated. Deploring, as he saw it, the Society’s lack of 
enthusiasm, he considered it his mission to prevent the subject from passing 
from its notice. It was here that he made his only venture into unorthodoxy 
in attempting to attach a palaeolithic date to finds at Cissbury and Grime’s 
Grave: the venture failed, and he took the failure hard. In one of his latest 
publications he returned to this favourite field, when he prepared the Cata- 
logue of the Sturge Collection in the British Museum. It is to be hoped some 
successor will arise to carry on in the same spirit his self-appointed task. 
Flint daggers, arrow-heads, stone axe-hammers all came under careful, 
scholarly review; one of the foundations for the study of British neolithic 
pottery was laid by him; in iron currency-bars and bronze water-clocks with 
their metrological problems he found congenial subjects; he made the subject 
of Roman roads in London a special interest. 

Outside the Palaeolithic Age undoubtedly his greatest activity appears in 
his work on the Dark Ages and the later Saxon period. Here amid all his 
other interests and obligations he found time between 1900 and 1927 to 
contribute no less than twenty-four out of the thirty-one Anglo-Saxon 
articles which have up to now been written for the Victoria County 
Histories, and in addition papers on discoveries at Mitcham and elsewhere, 
on ‘Hanging Bowls’, a valuable monograph on ‘Irish Brooches of Five 
Centuries’, and descriptions of the Trewhiddle hoard of late Saxon silver 
and of sculpture of the same period. 

Reginald Smith’s work was essentially thorough, and, though at times 
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dry and presented in a rather didactic manner, much of it reached a high 
standard. Always honest and never failing to add something of solid worth 
to the progress of archaeological research, it seems to march at ground-level. 
One misses that enlivening touch of imagination, that appreciation of human 
values, that inspiration which would have helped to raise it to a higher plane. 

Behind everything, however, lay a conscientious sense of duty to archaeo- 
logy. To those who sought information he gave generously from his well- 
nigh encyclopaedic store of collected knowledge of his subject. To some 
he may have seemed difficult of approach; they felt rebuffed by a slightly 
cold and cynical address. ‘That perhaps was merely the protective armour 
of officialdom, for his was in reality a kindly nature. There must be many 
who will acknowledge their indebtedness to his encouragement, not least 
those who received their first archaeological impulses from the valuable 
Guides to the Collections which were his special charge. Reserved, in much 
unknown even by those who knew him best, he yet won for himself 
unstinted admiration for his untiring industry and readiness for service. He 
was a most faithful member of the Society, and in his labours for British 
archaeology he has raised his own monument of achievement. 
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Reviews 


The Dawn of European Civilization. By V. Gorvon Cuipe, D.Litt., 
D.Sc. New edition, enlarged and completely rewritten. 9} x53. Pp. 
xvili+ 351. London: Kegan Paul, 1939. 16s. 


There is no need for a reviewer of its second edition to praise the virtues 
of the Dawn. At its original appearance in 1925 it was the first modern book 
of its kind, and for many it has been a first introduction to European pre- 
history, faithfully representing both its fascination and its rigour. Since then, 
archaeological discovery has travelled far, and the new edition, which seeks 
to cover all essential matter published up to (normally) September 1938, and 
has come out a bare couple of months before the inevitable interruption of 
research by war, is on both counts timely and acceptable. One may indeed 
guess that Professor Childe has found the book more difficult to write a 
second time, for though much that seemed puzzling fifteen years ago has 
now become reasonably clear, yet the present-day abundance of material is 
in itself enough to create grave problems of selection, compression, and pre- 
sentation to the composer of a 328-page general treatise on Europe from the 
Middle Stone Age to the Middle Bronze Age. Actually, that abundance is 
such that even so voracious a reader as Childe appears to have passed im- 
portant publications by; but apart from that, the unevenness of archaeolo- 
gical output between Aegean, Danubian, and Germanic Europe, and the 
British Isles on the one hand, and the south-western and north-eastern 
regions on the other, has left the latter, for all their unsolved problems, 
easier for him to grapple with than any of the former. For his nineteen 
chapters, equal in length, are each, but for the first (Mesolithic), the last 
(‘Retrospect’), anda general account of megalithic and beaker cultures near 
the middle, devoted to one of a premeditated series of geographical regions, 
so that there is inevitably much greater compression and selection in dealing 
with those that are better explored. Thus the Danubian chapter has nothing 
to say of Hinkelstein and the like, and its Late Neolithic section is shorn of 
any proper treatment of the ‘Danordic’ and Bell-beaker cultures, while the 
Early Bronze Age is handled without any reference to Willvonseder’s 
essential account (1937) of the period’s component cultures in and adjoining 
Austria (incidentally, that book has exploded the ‘Aunjetitz fibulae’ tenden- 
tiously utilized on p. 120). Kandyba’s important Schipenitz (1937) is also 
missing from the account of the Tripolye peasantries: it should replace 
Passek in note 1 on p. 139. Similarly, the British chapter lacks any discus- 
sion of the origins of food-vessels! ‘The truth is that no book so planned, and 
by so polymathic an author, can find room for everything on which we should 
like to hear him, and such omissions are the price one must pay for the 
regularity of lay-out which makes the book so invaluably easy to refer to. 
The only flaw that one cannot so cover is the section on the Italian Bronze 
Age, which must be regretted by any one acquainted with the new work 
published in Italy during the past decade and here ignored. It remains true 
that while some of the Central European sections—notably that on Danu- 
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bian I—are really fine pieces of lucid condensation, the book is more con- 
stantly successful away from regions so crowded with archaeological raw 
material. And one cannot help noticing another difficulty inseparable from 
its method of arrangement—that of proceeding repeatedly through the same 
time-series of fifteen or a dozen centuries in each of a series of related regions 
taken separately, without weakening the reader’s awareness of the relations 
between each region and its neighbours at any given period. To attempt a 
‘concordance’ of the various sections here ranging from the Aegean to the 
Ukraine, for the centuries between the former’s Neolithic B and M.M.I, is 
to realize what a Herculean task a synthesis in these circumstances becomes. 
Professor Childe deserves gratitude no less for leaving us in such places 
feeling that there is still much for the future to iron out; there is always 
applause for the writer who ‘makes things easy’, but that is a sin of which he 
can have been seldom accused, and no one with the roots of the matter in 
him will wish it otherwise. 

Perhaps the book’s outstanding characteristic is its caution. Some will feel 
that here and there this has been carried to excess. Is the work of Bagge and 
Rydbeck on the second Litorina transgression, for example, really so de- 
structive of Nordman’s and Brondsted’s standard account of the Northern 
Stone Age as some of Childe’s footnotes imply? If so, it would upset more 
of his text than he would seem to be prepared for, for with the whole earlier 
Neolithic telescoped into the Passage-grave period, things like his account 
of the ‘First Northern’ culture on the European plain would have to be 
uncomfortably revised—though indeed his omission of its Baalberg and 
‘Danordic’ branches (roughly Jazdzewski’s Siidgruppe) leaves this less clear 
than one could wish. While he proclaims the priority of a non-megalithic 
Western culture with admirable strength, the same caution marks his hand- 
ling of the megalithic cultures of the West. Indeed, on the megaliths of 
Highland Britain one feels he scarcely does justice to his own most fruitful 
work. On the other hand, his wise boldness over the Seine-Oise- Marne 
culture and its Swiss, West German, and Swedish offshoots is justified by a 
recent article of Vogt’s (4s4. 1938, pt. 1: not cited); its contribution to the 
Northern Cist-period stands out well, more clearly indeed than those of the 
contemporary mainland to the Danish islands. His questioning of Piggott’s 
Armorican-Wessex Bronze Age thesis borders on the perverse, but over Iberia 
generally his caution is well blended with firmness, though the Pyrenean 
culture suffers from its relegation to France. To turn to eastern Europe, the 
excellent account of the Battle-axe cultures is used when it comes to ethnic 
interpretation with an austere reticence interesting to compare with the 
corresponding chapters of his book The Aryans (1926). In this connexion 
Forssander on the Globe-amphora people might have been allowed more of 
a hearing, and one misses any reference to Seger’s sober presentation (in the 
Hirt-Festschrift, 1936) of the present-day German position; but in the main, 
as indeed throughout the book, the author’s overriding consideration has 
rightly been to let the facts speak as far as possible for themselves. 

At the same time he has certain very definite mental postulates. He is a 
diffusionist now almost by instinct, mistrusting parallel development no less 
(but sometimes more questionably) than independent invention. He is a 
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staunch materialist, admirably lucid on the subsistence economics of his 
cultures, but ill at ease with spiritual manifestations, to the point, for example 
(p. 301), of positive injustice to Brittany; the dialectic antithesis of magical 
against practical is in any case surely bad anthropology? The same sort of 
dialectic affects his whole approach to chronology, which leads him to seek 
the truth by considering the theoretical claims of an extreme ‘high’ system 
and an extreme ‘low’ one, and finding it not in any compromise, but rather 
by the victory of one over the other. In the end, on the lines drawn in his 
British Association address of 1938, the low wins. The great advantage of 
this method is that it enables the reader to appreciate what a treacherous 
elasticity there is in all purely archaeological dating-media. The bond of 
synchronism will only tauten on contact with a hard piece of historical or 
natural-scientific fact. And here comes out the vital importance of the work 
of Beck, Stone, and Ritchie in proving the segmented faience beads from 
Britain, and now also (as Childe was the first to recognize) from Central 
Europe, to be of Egyptian manufacture; the Grotte du Ruisseau specimen 
from Dépt. Aude (p. 291) is a welcome addition to the list, and he rightly 
takes the decisive Abydos tomb-group as marking no more than one date 
(about 1400 B.c.) within a wider chronological range, though the Mycenean 
evidence from Prosymna (1937) seems to have escaped his notice. On the 
whole, the chronological tables finally offered will be generally welcomed 
as embodying the ablest statement of the ‘low’ position yet cast in so simple 
a form. And the whole doctrine of cultural zoning with which the book 
concludes, moving westward and north-westward from the metropolitan 
civilizations of the Nearer East, forms a re-statement of the essence of 
Montelius’s old Orient och Europa which should rank as an abiding contribu- 
tion to World history. It is right to look past the unevennesses of texture and 
detail which a reviewer in this Fourna/ cannot avoid mentioning, to con- 
centrate on this achievement and congratulate its author. For in it British 
scholarship has signally enriched the mind of the twentieth century. 
C. F. C. Hawkes, 


Die Nordische Megalithkultur. Von Ernst Sprockuorr. (Handbuch der 
Urgeschichte Deutschlands, Bd. III.) 113 x84. Pp. vili+160. Berlin 
and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1938. RM. 7.20. 


The first published volume of this handbook of German prehistory has 
already been reviewed in these pages (vol. xx, p. 128). The general descrip- 
tion there given applies also to the present work, though the different nature 
of the monuments and lacunae in the study of some aspects of the megalithic 
culture have necessarily involved certain departures from that plan. Of the 
distribution maps it may be noted that they rightly cover eastern Holland, 
where the Hunnebedden form an essential part of the north-western German 
province of this date. On the north the reason for the choice of the 1914 
frontier of Schleswig is less clear, and we must regret that the maps were not 
extended to cover at least the whole of Jutland. 

The megaliths appear suddenly in the north, the earliest tombs ‘strung like 
pearls along the coasts of Jutland, the Danish islands, and (western) Sweden 
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(p. 15). These regions with Schleswig-Holstein form the core of this culture, 
where its earliest stage, that of the dolmens, was formed and flourished. As 
the dolmen developed into the larger and more elaborate passage grave 
‘colonial’ provinces were formed by extensions into Mecklenburg, into 
north-west Germany (die emslandische Kulturprovinz) and Holland, and into 
the region of the middle Elbe. When in the succeeding stage the homeland 
in Jutland was invaded by the battle-axe folk, these three offshoots continued 
to develop independently. We see the conservative north-east which still 
maintained contact with the Scandinavian north, the north-west cut off and 
failing to develop certain characteristics such as the cup markings, while the 
more southerly group is influenced by its contacts with foreign cultures, 
more particularly that of Bohemia. These complex developments, the 
changes in the tomb-types, the pottery forms, and the other features are fully 
and clearly described by the author. That points remain obscure and that 
in many cases the sequence is based on typology unsupported by stratigraphy 
is inherent in his material, and is indicated in his text. Students who desire 
an introduction to this complex subject and its voluminous material may well 
take this work as their guide. 

Equal thoroughness marks his account of the famous ‘stone cists of the 
Western European type’, few in number and little studied in Germany, the 
single graves of those regions, where the large stones required for megalith 
building are lacking, and the culture of the globular amphorae. The mega- 
liths and the kindred cultures of the Oder valley and those farther east in 
Poland form separate groups which are reserved for treatment in the volume 
of the handbook devoted to the neolithic culture of eastern Germany. 

When we view the book from a wider standpoint it is disappointing. The 
separate discussion of the tombs and of the grave goods, though it makes for 
clarity and simplicity in each section, renders a full appreciation of the 
evidence more difficult and obscures the extent to which both sequences rely 
on the typology laid down by Montelius, which has been challenged by the 
results obtained in Britain and other west European regions. 

The foreign origin of the megalith builders is assumed rather than proved. 
As regards Germany this is made clear by the nature of the German material, 
but there is no full survey of the analogous phenomena from the Scandina- 
vian core of the culture which would serve as the basis for a reasoned con- 
clusion with regard to that area. Further, the suggestion that the source of 
the new-comers is west Europe (Ireland is specifically mentioned on p. 150), 
though repeated, is supported by little evidence, save that of the geographical 
distribution of the earliest dolmens and the undoubted commercial relations 
between the two regions. If the northern megalithic culture is to be ascribed 
to an immigrant people from the west, we are at least entitled to ask for some 
indication of the evidence and no significant parallels are quoted for the plan 
of the tombs, for the pottery, or for the stone tools. The patient exploration 
of long barrows with timber structures in Britain is beginning to reveal the 
dangers of conclusions about the tombs based on purely topographical con- 
siderations, but this factor does not seem to have been investigated by German 
workers in this field, conscious as they are of the importance of such work in 
other respects. This consideration leads to the further criticism that the 
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treatment of the megalithic tombs is the weakest part of the survey. The 
development of the type is based almost entirely on a study of the plan and 
structure of the chamber, supported where possible by the objects found in it. 
No details are given or cited of a careful investigation of the monument as a 
whole, which might serve as a standard for comparison with the results 
obtained on sites like Bryn Celli Ddu (4rchaeologia, \xxx, 179) or Giants’ 
Hills, Skendleby (zbid. lxxxv, 37). The author is not to blame for this lacuna, 
as presumably he would have cited the results had such work been carried 
out in Germany, but it may be permissible to express a regret that his readers 
should be left without knowledge of the work being carried out in a region 
which on his own showing contributed largely to the formation of the cul- 
ture which he believes to have played so important a role in the prehistory of 
the German people. 

The relations of the megalithic builders with other groups on German 
soil are more fully treated. From this it becomes clear that the builders of the 
later passage-graves were in contact with the metal-using Aunjetitz culture 
of central Europe. The facts on which this equation rests have long been 
known. An earlier synchronism is demonstrated by the Danish hoard of 
Bygholm (Forssander, Der ostskandinavische Norden, p. 7) which contained 
older passage-grave pottery, associated with metal types characteristic of 
Altheim and Remedello. ‘This emphasizes the resemblance between certain 
stone axes of the Dolmen culture and their metal counterparts farther south 
and provides a strong support for the suggestion that the former actually 
copy metal prototypes. Basing his conclusions on these data Sprockhoff 
would date the dolmens in the last centuries of the third millennium, followed 
by the passage-graves starting circa 2000 and continuing to overlap the Aun- 
jetitz culture in the years following 1800. 

CAR. 


Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History. By J. G. Mutne, M.A., 
D.Litt. 745. Pp. viii+128. London: Methuen, 1939. 6s. 


This is a short book written with the object of pointing out to teachers of 
Greek and Roman history how they can illustrate their historical periods by 
the evidence of the contemporary coinage. The author traces the history of 
currency from the time when stamps on an ingot of metal were guarantees of 
good quality only, down to periods like our own when coins became mere 
tokens which could circulate freely in the areas under the jurisdiction of the 
authorities who stamped them. All questions incidental to the life-history 
of a coin are carefully discussed, special attention being rightly directed to the 
chapter on hoards: those on dies and countermarks will probably be also very 
useful. No mention is made of the VOTA coins of the late Roman emperors. 
These are being much used in the research of to-day and a few words on 
them would probably have been worth while. Still it is with the earlier 
periods that Mr. Milne is mostly concerned. There are sixteen plates of coins 
which are used to illustrate the text and an explanatory reference for each. 
The author has evidently had access to coins in first-class condition as most of 
the figures are sharp and convincing. The notes and references are at the 
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end of the book. ‘The style is agreeable and clear and the book can be read 
with advantage by any one interested in numismatics, even if the historical 
side of the question is not that which concerns him most. 

BERTRAM W. 


The Romans in Spain: 217 B.C.—A.D. 117. By C. H. V. SurHERLanp, 
745. Pp. xii+264 with 12 plates. London: Methuen, 1939. 8s. 6d. 


No one will dispute Mr. Sutherland’s contention that ‘the time is ripe for 
the interpretation and re-exposition of the many profound studies of Roman 
Spain’, in a continuous narrative. The works of Professor Schulten and 
Professor Bosch Gimpera, to mention only those authors to whoma particular 
debt is acknowledged, are not readily available to English readers and their , 
arrangement and detail is such as to deter any but a specialist. No general 
work on the subject exists in English, and to fill this lacuna the author has 
produced a readable and well-documented history of Spain under the Republic 
and the early Empire. 

The introductory chapter is entitled ‘Pre-Roman Spain’. It is necessarily 
based on the results of archaeological research, a field in which the author 
does not appear to have a full acquaintance with the latest results. As this 
chapter lies outside the main thesis of the book, detailed criticism is not 
required, and two examples will suffice to warn readers who may be tempted 
to regard this survey as authoritative. It is untrue to state that the ancient 
historians gave to the indigenous stock in Spain in the Palaeolithic Age the 
general name Ligurian (p. 4), nor would most modern writers agree. The 
implication that the ‘cyclopean’ walls of Tarraco belong to the Bronze Age 
and are connected with the culture of Los Millares (p. 7) would not com- 
mand general assent (cf. Antiquity, x, 72). 

With the beginning of the narrative proper in 217, Mr. Sutherland is on 
surer ground. The evidence of ancient historians, of the inscriptions, and 
of the coins is marshalled, criticized, and given its proper weight. In parti- 
cular, the exposition of the problems of the Iberian coinage and its bearing on 
the history of the period following the conquest is well discussed. Archaeo- 
logical evidence is less fully used. In spite of references to roads, including 
a magnificent photograph of the Trajanic bridge over the Tagus at Alcan- 
tara, town walls, etc., we are given no clear picture of the size, growth, etc., 
of a town like Emerita, or a comparison between Roman and pre-Roman 
Tarraco, where Republican masonry crowns the ‘cyclopean’ walls. Such 
information would have made our picture of Romanization more vivid and 
perhaps have altered the emphasis in some of the author’s judgements. Simi- 
larly, a discussion of the evidence for the survival of the citanias and castros 
of the north-west after the Conquest, and their relation to new Roman 
foundations, would have illustrated the progress of transplanting the native 
Akropoleis into the plains and the union of small communities. Political and 
administrative history and the theories behind them receive fuller considera- 
tion, the book leading up to a final chapter in which the objects and achieve- 
ments of Roman rule are considered. Refreshing and fascinating though 
these pages are, the critical standpoint seems to imply an anachronism sug- 
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gesting that Rome is to be blamed for not creating a British Commonwealth 
of Nations, with provincial self-government in the political and economic 
sphere. Attention has been riveted on the fagade represented by imperial 
administration and ‘the invading flood of practical architecture and unima- 
ginative representational art’ (p. 212). It would be truer to regard the 
acknowledged gift of the pax romana and its accompanying prosperity as the 
price paid for the encouragement and development of that other growth 
which Albertini has discerned in the sculptures of Castulo and the stelae of 
the North (C.4.H. xi, 498) and which was to blossom so fairly in Christian 
and Moslem Spain, when Italica had become only a memory. 
C.A.R.R. 


The Empress Maud. By the Eart or Onstow. 84 x5}. Pp. xi+200. 
London: Jas. Clarke, 1939. 10s. 6d. 


The lack of a biography of the first English Henry’s enterprising heiress 
might, perhaps, have seemed a curious omission if we had been concerned 
with a Tudor autocracy instead of an Anglo-Norman feudalism; moreover, 
a continental heiress was obviously striving to safeguard the birthright of 
her son. At the same time this romantic episode in a period of sordid civil 
war and a shattered constitution has been treated rather scrappily by early 
chroniclers and later historians. Its re-statement as a chapter of European 
history has been boldly attempted by Lord Onslow in an essay which 
should be appreciated by students. Local history is not overlooked here, 
particularly that of Oxford. A noteworthy feature of this enterprise is that 
the author has found opportunity for scholarly research during a long 
period of varied and distinguished ministerial office, apart from local and 
academic interests and activities. 

H. H. 


Periodical Literature 


Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 69, part 1:—Anthropo- 
geographical studies in Greenland, by T. T. Paterson. 

Antiquity, December 1939:—Rock-paintings from the Libyan Desert, by 
R. F. Peel; The relics of Saint Petroc, by Canon G. H. Doble; Kilwa: a 
review, by N. Glueck; The volcanic destruction of Minoan Crete, by 
S. Marinatos; A bird’s-eye view of Opis and Seleucia, by C. Hopkins; Loan- 
words in Semitic languages meaning ‘town’, by R. Eisler; Roman camp-site 
near Castor, by I. D. Margary; Mediterranean windmills, by L. Cobbett; 
Decorated tomb-fagades, Cyprus, by J. R. Stewart; Megalithic stones, 
Asota, by D. H. Gordon; Tombs of Thebes, by N. de G. Davies. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 95, part 2:—The lost armoury of the 
Gonzagas, by J. G. Mann; Early military pictures, by Sir Charles Oman; 
Report of the meeting at Rouen. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, Winter 1939:— 
Private, Light Troop, 11th Dragoons, by Rev. P. Sumner; Notes on the 
bayonet, by C. ffoulkes; The war on the Canadian frontier, 1812-14: letters 
written by Sergt. James Commins, 8th Foot, by N. C. Lord; Morier’s 
paintings of Grenadiers, 1751, by Rev. P. Sumner; The Frontier Light 
Horse, 1877-9, by Major G. Tylden; Lord Kitchener and the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria; The Ninth Queen’s Royal Lancers, 1715-1936, by 
C. T. Atkinson; Regimental Museums: the Queen’s Royal Regiment (West 
Surrey) (2nd Foot), by Rev. P. Sumner. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 24:—Arab rule under the Al 
Bu Sa‘id dynasty of Oman, by B. Thomas; Some problems of the philosophy 
of history, by G. C. Field; The main stream of music, by Sir D. Tovey; 
The native Irish grammarian, by O. Bergin; The Sicilian Norman king- 
dom in the mind of Anglo-Norman contemporaries, by E. Jamison; The 
western text in the Gospels and Acts, by Sir Frederic Kenyon. 

British Museum Quarterly, vol. 13, no. 4:—The Sutton Hoo finds, by 
T. D. Kendrick, E. Kitzinger, and D. Allen. 

The Burlington Magazine, November 1939:—Giovanni D’Agostino, 
by W. Cohn-Goerke; Some Byzantine objects in Cyprus, by D. Talbot 
Rice; A Middle Rhenish bible tapestry, by Betty Kurth; An eighteenth- 
century metalworker, by E. A. Jones. 

December 1939:—Canterbury cathedral: the nave and its designer, by 
A. Oswald. 

February 1940:—A group of Chinese bronze flagons, by W. P. Yetts; 
The English ‘Metamorphoses’, by H. C. Marillier. 

The Connoisseur, November 1939:—FEarly silver from the collection of 
Lord Harlech, by D. K. Baxandall; Old watches, by H. Marryat. 

December 1939:—The Order of the Thistle, by E. A. Jones; English 
trestle tables, by R. W. Symonds; The ‘old toy’ fireside, by F. G. Roe; Cap- 
brooches of the Renaissance, by C. R. Beard. 

January 1940:—Chinese Imperial robes, i, by C. E. Chapel; The 
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carving of warships, by C. King; Chafing-balls and hand-warmers, by C. R. 
Beard; John Sadler, potter and transfer printer, by H. B. Lancaster. 

The ‘fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 25, part 1:—A statue of 
Rameses II in the University Museum, Philadelphia, by P. Miller; The 
restoration inscription of Tut‘ankhamin, by J. Bennett; Three new ostraca 
of the story of Sinuhe, by J. J. Clére; The statuette of an Egyptian com- 
missioner in Syria, by G. Steindorff; The writing of HT P-D‘I-NSW in the 
Middle and New Kingdoms, by P. C. Smither; An archaic hut in Wadi 
Umm Sidrah, by G. W. Murray; Coptic textiles in two-faced weave with 
pattern in reverse, by Grace M. Crowfoot and Joyce Griffiths; Graeco- 
Roman lamps from Egypt, by F. W. Robins; Registration of a chirograph 
of sale, by H. I. Bell; The scorpion in Graeco-Roman Egypt, by M. N. 
Tod; Receipts for DOPOE TIPOBATQN, by S. Le R. Wallace; Bib- 
liography, by M. N. Tod and De L. O’Leary; A note on Sinuhe B, 
71-2, by A. De Buck; P. Oslo I, 105-9 and Metternich stela 85-6, by 
J. G. Griffiths; P. Chester Beatty I, 6,6, by B. Gunn; Note on the treat- 
ment of a bronze weight, by O. H. Myers; A postal register of the Rames- 
side age, by P. C. Smither; The transcription of the wzhy-hall in P. Westcar, 
by P. C. Smither; Seshat’s n3-shrine, by G. A. Wainwright. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 8, no. 1:— 
Vitrail (stained glass), by Viollet-le-Duc, v, translated by L. B. Holland; 
Catalogue of a sale of stained glass at Christie’s in 1816; Leaded lights and 
ornamental glazing, iii, by J. A. Knowles. 

The Geographical Fournal, vol. 94, no. 6:—The Lopo Homem mappa 
mundi and the Atlas Miller, by A. Kammerer. 

Geography, vol. 24, part 4:—A possible Neolithic trackway, by E. M. 
Clifford and C. A. Simpson. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 1939:— 
Government personnel in the eighteenth century. 

The English Historical Review, January 1940:—The origin of the later 
part of the Saxon Chronicle known as D, by Sir Ivor Atkins; The reputation 
of Dr. De Puebla, by G. Mattingly; The charters granted to English parlia- 
mentary corporations in 1688, by R. H. George; George IV and Sir William 
Knighton, by A. Aspinall; The dissolution of a gild at York in 1306, by 
G. O. Sayles; A certificate of the earl of Lancaster’s auditors, 1341, by 
N. B. Lewis. 

History, December 1939:—Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., and Dominican 
studies, by R. F. Bennett; Englishmen and the General Councils of the 
fifteenth century, by E. F. Jacob; The Polish question in November 1939, 
by W. F. Reddaway; Historical revision no xci: the origins of Feudalism, by 
H. A. Cronne. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., vol. 22:—The 
historical bearing of place-name studies: the English occupation of southern 
Britain, presidential address by Prof. F. M. Stenton; The Camden Society, 
1838-1938, by C. Johnson; The Lincoln diocesan records, by Miss K. 
Major; The first house of Belléme, by G. H. White; Some factors in the 
beginnings of Parliament, by J. E. A. Jolliffe; The deprived married clergy 
in Essex, 1553-61, by Miss H. E. P. Grieve; The growth of a borough 
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constitution: Newark on Trent, 1549-1688, by C. G. Parsloe; Roman 
Catholic relief and the Leicester election of 1826, by R. W. Greaves. 

Iraq, vol. 6, part 2:—Syriac substitute-currencies, by J. G. Milne; The 
hawk in Phoenicia, a note by R. D. Barnett; a glass bottle of the Atabak 
Zangi, by L. A. Mayer; The Phoenician inscriptions of the Cyprus 
Museum, by A. M. Honeyman; ‘Baal is risen . . .’: an ancient Hebrew 
passion-play from Ras Shamra-Ugarit, by T. H. Gaster; Tablets of the 
HAR-ra=hubullu series in the Ashmolean Museum, by P. E. van der 
Meer; “Kurangu and “Lal(/)angu as possibly ‘rice’ and ‘indigo’ in cuneiform, 
by R. Campbell Thompson; Miscellanea, by T. Fish. 

The Library, new ser., vol. 20, no. 2:—Armorial book-stamps and their 
owners, by H. J. B. Clements; ‘Abel Clémence’ of ‘Rouen’: a sixteenth- 
century secret press, by G. Clutton; Another fragment from Henslowe’s 
Diary, by J. Q. Adams; A possible Randolph holograph, by F. T. Bowers; 
Marriot’s two editions of Randolph’s Aristippus, by F. T. Bowers; The 
first edition of Gondibert: quarto or octavo? by C. M. Dowlin; The ‘Goat 
Hollandois’, by A. F. Johnson; Ralph Griffiths, author and publisher, 
1746-50, by L. M. Knapp; Early book-bindings from a Coptic monastery, 
by C. T. Lamacraft. 

Man, November 1939:—A ‘kernos’ or ring-vase in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, by J. L. Myres. 

December 1939:—A link between India and Crete, by J. G. Arava- 
muthan; A note on a multiple brush device used by near Eastern potters of 
the fourth millennium B.C., by R. J. Braidwood. 

January 1940:—The types and chronology of Western European 
‘beakers’, by P. Bosch-Gimpera. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 25, no. 4:—Holland in the Mediterranean, by 
Lt.-Com. A. de Booy; The frameless boats of the middle Nile, i, by J. 
Hornell; The Morrison myth, by Ida Leeson; The Whalers of Fohr; Tom 
Bowling; Word from the Victory; The Severn trow William; An early lateen 
sail; Underloute; Cornelis Anthoniszoon. 

Vol. 26, no. 1:—Medieval sources of English maritime law, by L. A. 
Senigallia; British gun vessels of 1875: the larger twin-screw type, by 
Admiral G. A. Ballard; England’s first Atlantic mail line, i, by J. H. 
Kemble; Hull protection, by L. G. Carr Laughton; Some aspects of Joseph 
Conrad, by F. G. Cooper; Chinese junks: an exception: The Tongkung, by 
Lieut. D. W. Waters. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 19, part 3:—Notes on the Oxford 
collections: 5, Lydia, by J. G. Milne; ‘Concordia’ solidi struck at Con- 
stantinople by Theodosius I, by J. W. E. Pearce; Roman Imperial coins in 
the Oxford collection, by C. H. V. Sutherland; Some new coins from Kilwa, 
by J. Walker; The coinage of Probus as a model for radiate imitations, by 
C. H. V. Sutherland. 

Vol. 19, part 4:—Some contemporary imitations of medieval coin motifs, 
by C. C. Oman; A hoard of drachms of Elis, by W. Schwabacher; Barbarous 
overstrikes found in fourth-century hoards, by J. W. E. Pearce and H. 
Mattingly; A hoard of Roman coins from Chesterfield, N. Derbyshire, by 
W. V. Wade; Some British and Romano-British coins, by C. H. V. Sutherland. 
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Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, vol. 16:—-Chinese ceramics: 
a retrospect, by R. L. Hobson; An excursion to Ching-té-chén and Chi-an-fu 
in Kiangsi, by A. D. Brankston; Technical notes on Chinese bronzes, 
with special reference to patina and incrustations, by H. J. Plenderleith; 
Descriptions of specimens, by A. D. Brankston. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, October 1939:—FEarly Christian grave- 
stone formulae of Southern Palestine, by G. E. Kirk; Surface finds in Edom 
and Moab, by N. Glueck; Ancient Jewish stamps and seals, by A. Reifen- 
berg; Note on 1 Kings 1-12, and two notes on the Book of Job, by S. 
Perowne; En Misphat, by R. Macgregor. 

January 1940:—The men of Lachish, by Sir Arthur Keith; Hauran: 
rise and decline, by E. Epstein; Kenites and Kenizzites, by N. Glueck. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, new ser., vol. 5, part 2:—The 
seasonal factor in human culture, illustrated from the life of a contemporary 
nomadic group, by D. F. Thomson; The socket bronze sickles of the British 
Isles, with special reference to an unpublished specimen from Norwich, by 
Sir Cyril Fox; Notes on excavations in Eire, England, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales during 1939, by H. G. Leask, J. G. D. Clark, E. E. 
Evans, Prof. V. Gordon Childe and W. F. Grimes; Europe and the Orient; 
Prehistory in the Union of South Africa; Stone Age research in N. Rhodesia; 
Ancient sea-levels and early man in the Italian peninsula; Cave exploration 
in N.E. Bulgaria; Exploration in the Hadhramaut; Seasonal settlement in 
Upper Palaeolithic times; Select list of publications in Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy, 1939. 

Berkshire Archaeological fournal, vol. 43, part 2:—The church bells of 
Berkshire, i, by F. Sharpe; Coats of arms in Berkshire churches (cont.), by 
P. S. Spokes; A hoard of Roman coins from Shrivenham, by Lt.-Col. W. 
Hawley and H. de S. Shortt; Notes on the White Horse Hill region, by 
L. V. Grinsell; The adulterine castle at Faringdon; The excavations at 
Frilford. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 6, no. 2:—The history of Rome 
and Italy in the second century B.c., by A. H. McDonald; Benefice and 
vassalage in the age of Charlemagne, by F. L. Ganshof; French and English 
influences in the Cortes of Cadiz, 1810-14, by C. W. Crawley; The press 
in the general election of 1710, by Mary Ransome. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 6, part 2:—Huntingdonshire windmills, ii, by C. F. Tebbutt; 
Iron Age and Romano-British site at Salome Lodge, Leighton, by J. R. 
Garrood; Roman cremation burial and coins from Boughton, Hunts., by 
C. F. Tebbutt. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, October 1939:—Roof bosses, by 
C. J. P. Cave. 

‘Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological Society, new ser., 
vol. 34, part 1:—-Excavations at Chester, 1939: The Princess Street 
Clearance Area, by R. Newstead and J. P. Droop. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, vol. 39:—Wymund, by T. E. Casson; Old walls and 
trackways, by T. Hay; Notes on the garrisoning of Maryport, by L. P. 
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Wenham; Ancient remains in Ennerdale and Kinniside, by J. E. Spence; 
The Shortridges: the records of a Cumberland family, by M. A. Jolly; 
St. Mary’s church, Carlisle, by C. G. Bulman; The De Asmunderlaws of 
Furness and Cumberland, by J. Skelton; Excavations at Askerton Park, by 
Miss K. $. Hodgson; The Lamplugh family of Cumberland, ii, by Rev. S. 
Taylor; The descendants of William Lowther of the Rose: i, the Lowthers 
of Rose Causey, by Rev. C. M. Lowther Bouch; Calendar of the original 
deeds at Tullie House, iii, by Rev. C. M. Lowther Bouch; The fords of the 
Solway, by W. T. McIntire; Notes on some Westmorland clockmakers, by 
T. Cann Hughes; The Beaumont inscription, the Notitia Dignitatum and 
the garrison of Hadrian’s Wall, by E. Birley; Some notes on the history of 
Appleby Grammar School, by L. Budden; A prehistoric settlement on 
Walney Island, by Marjorie Cross; Four prehistoric objects from Millom 
area, by Marjorie Cross; Some leaden spoons from Eskdale, by Mary C. 
Fair; Roman remains at Bowness-on-Solway, by H. Duff. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 71:—An 
ancient North Devon borough (Torrington): its surroundings and associa- 
tions in the past, Presidential Address, by G. M. Doe; Report on Barrows; 
Report on the bibliography of Devon; Report on the early history of Devon; 
Report on the parliamentary representation of Devon; the Anglo-Saxon 
charter of Ottery St. Mary, by Mrs. Rose-Troup; Tavistock in the thir- 
teenth century, by J. J. Alexander; Supplementary notes on the ancient 
stone crosses of Devon, by E. M. Phillips; Members of Parliament for 
Barnstaple, 1295-1492, by Miss Daphne Drake; The vicars of Stockland, 
1560-1918, by Major W. H. Wilkin; Devon dovecotes: an addition, by 
G. W. Copeland; Surnames of Devon, iv, Locative surnames, by C. Spiegel- 
halter; Devon magnates in 1294 and 1324, by J. J. Alexander; Gleanings of 
old records of Mary Tavy parish, by E. V. Kingdon; Manorial title, by 
A. J. P. B. Alexander; Two stone circles on Dartmoor, Swincombe Valley 
and West Dart Valley, with a note on the ‘Grey Wethers’, by R. H. Worth; 
Dartmoor sheep bells, by R. H. Worth; The Church and the Hundreds in 
Devon, by the late Rev. O. J. Reichel; Compton Castle, by A. W. Everett. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
vol. 60:—Colliton Park excavations, 1938, by Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew and 
K. C. Collingwood Selby; Iron Age ‘A’ Habitation site, Langton Matravers, 
by J. M. Calkin and C. M. Piggott; Neolithic ‘A’ Habitation site, Corfe 
Mullen, by J. M. Calkin and S. Piggott; Saxon charters of Dorset, by G. B. 
Grundy; D’Estoke effigies, Wareham, by G. Dru Drury; An unfinished 
seal matrix, by H. S. Kingsford, with a note by G. Dru Drury; Dorset 
church bells, by H. B. Walters; Inn signs of Dorset, by V. F. M. Oliver; 
Mary Anning (1749-1847) and pioneer geologists of Lyme, by W. D. 
Lang. 

The Essex Review, January 1940:—The last abbot of Colchester: 400th 
anniversary of his execution; Colchester and other clock and watchmakers, 
by L. C. Sier; Chapter of St. Paul’s and its Essex documents, by Rev. W. T. 
Whitley; The Schutz family of Clacton, by K. Walker; Fobbing, by J. 
Salmon; The Red Lion at Colchester: the early days of an ancient hostelry, 
by G. O. Rickword; The Hanbury armorial china, by A. Hills; Two pre- 
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Reformation benefactors to Rayleigh church; Medieval house at Easthorpe; 
Manor of Reeves Hall, East Mersea; Manor offences of 1707; Brewster 
arms at Halstead. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 60:— 
A history of plague in Lancashire, by R. S. France; Huyton churchwardens, 
1783-1834, by F. Crooks; Sir Thomas Johnson: his impecuniosity and 
death, by A. C. Wardle; Further information concerning Henry Berry 
(1720-1812), Liverpool’s second dock engineer, by S. A. Harris; A frag- 
ment of the original parish register of Prescot, 1538-41, by F. A. Bailey; 
The ancient painted glass from Hale Hall, by P. Nelson; Liverpool’s first 
Theatre Royal, by A. C. Wardle; Little Moreton Hall; Cuckstool at 
Marton; Diversion of the Wyre at St. Michael’s; Ferryman’s privilege at 
Hambleton; The late F. H. Cheetham’s books and papers. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 20, part 2:— 
Post-medieval Cossington, by Florence E. Skillington; A history of the 
Hunterstone family, by W. G. Hoskins; The administration of the Manor 
of Leicester in the fourteenth century, by L. Fox. 

Reports and Papers of the Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, new ser., vol. 1, part 2:—The See of Lincoln, by Rev. C. Moor; 
Wall paintings in Carlby and Goxhill churches, by E. C. Rouse; The 
Reformation in the diocese of Lincoln as illustrated by the life and work of 
Bishop Langland, 1521-47, by Gwendolen E. Wharhirst; Sir George 
Heneage’s Estate book, 1625 (cont.), by J. W. F. Hill; A list of Lincoln- 
shire royalists, 1659, by A. C. Wood. 

Bulletin of the Ffohn Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. 23, no. 2:—War 
and religion in ancient Mesopotamia, by T. Fish; Folk-lore and culture 
contacts, by H. J. Fleure; An Oxford teacher of the 15th century, by 
H. G. Richardson; Notes and extracts from the Semitic Manuscripts in the 
library, vi: The astronomical tables and calendar of the Samaritans, by 
F. Robertson; Letters of Edward I to Robert de Bavent, by F. J. Tanquerey; 
Northumbrian separatism in 1065 and 1066, by B. Wilkinson. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 9, no. 4:—A Bronze Age winged axe from Birtley; Holmcultram 
abbey lands in Newcastle; Stone axe from Wooler; A Roman camp at Sil- 
loans, High Rochester, by I. A. Richmond and K. St. Joseph; Nugae epigra- 
phicae, by I. A. Richmond; Extracts from the Rayne diary. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 73:—Report of the 
Archaeological section; Churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of Stoke- 
upon- Trent, part i, by A. H. John; James Brindley, by A. R. L. Saul. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, vol. 50, part 1:— 
Shrewsbury drapers’ apprentices, by M. Peele; Ancient deed relating to 
Sugden; The Shropshire ploughmen of Domesday Book, by W. J. Slack; Le 
Goldhord, Uppington; The Popes of Wolstaston, by Rev. R. C. Purton; 
The Anglo-Irish troops in Shropshire, by Rev. J. E. Auden; Arthur, Lord 
Capel, by H. Beaumont; The Baldwin memorial brass in Munslow church, 
by W. Watkins-Pitchford. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 80:—East Grinstead: notes on its 
architecture, by R. T. Mason; Roman roads from Pevensey, by I. D. Mar- 
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gary; A Roman bath, Highdown Hill, Sussex, by G. P. Burstow and A. E. 
Wilson; Angmering Roman Villa, by L. Scott; Sussex monumental brasses, 
by Mrs. C. E. D. Davidson-Houston; The house of William Ryman, by 
W. D. Peckham; Medieval houses at Lindfield, by I. C. Hannah; The 
Roman cemetery at Chichester, by G. M. Clark; Excavations at the Caburn, 
1938, by A. E. Wilson; The Iron Age in Sussex, by E. C. Curwen; The 
Caburn pottery and its implications, by C. F. C. Hawkes; Castle Hill, New- 
haven, by L. F. Field; The pottery from Castle Hill, Newhaven, by C. F. C. 
Hawkes; Iron Age and Romano-British site at Seaford, by V. Gerard 
Smith. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 7, no. 7:—Chantries in Winchelsea 
churches, i, by W. M. Homan; The manor of Earnley, in Earnley and 
Sidlesham, West Sussex; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. 
Challen; An inventory of 1615, by H. Storey; The Place Names of Sussex: 
corrigenda and addenda, by Sir Allen Mawer; Merstham firestone and iron 
mining at Charlwood, Surrey, by E. W. Hulme; The churchwardens’ 
accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Sussex church plans, xlix, 
St. Mary, Pulborough; The discovery and restoration of the aumbry in 
Fernhurst church; Find ofa potter’s mark at West Thorney; West Thorney 
chalice and paten; George Inn, Alfriston, paintings; Beaufou, Ponynges and 
Aguillon; Parish register of All Saints, Lewes. 

Vol. 7, no. 8:—Chantries in Winchelsea churches, ti, by W. M. Homan; 
Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen; The priory 
mounds of Lewes and Christchurch, by Lt.-Col. D. Macleod; The church- 
wardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. Jj. Pressey; The price of 
Freedom, from a document in the Hastings Museum, by J. M. Baines; The 
Hove radiate hoard, by H. Mattingly; Sussex church plans, 1, St. Mary 
(called now St. Margaret), Warnham; John de St. Leophard; The proven- 
ance of the Pierrepoint family, by L. C. Loyd; Romar gold finger-ring from 
Bignor villa, by T. D. Kendrick; Roman finds near Chilver Bridge, Arling- 
ton, by I. D. Margary; Parish register of All Saints, Lewes. 

Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. for 1936, 7, and 
8, part 2:—The Black Mountains, by L. M’Caw; Industries of Hereford- 
shire in bygone times, by R. Jenkins; The history of the Hay railway, 1810— 
64, by Capt. F. B. Ellison; Aberedw and district, by R. Williams; Report of 
the Archaeological section, by W. Pritchard. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 34, part 4:—T wo medieval objects 
from York; The development of ‘dog-tooth’ ornament; An early testamen- 
tary record; A new Saxton estate plan; Notes on the chronology of the early 
deans of York, by C. T. Clay; Sedition and conspiracy in Yorkshire during 
the later years of Henry VIII, by A. G. Dickens; The excavation of the 
Holme church of St. Nicholas, Beverley, by R. H. Carr and K. A. Mac- 
Mahon; Iron Age settlements in Penigent Gill. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, vol. 28, part 3:— 
Excavations at Brough, East Yorkshire, 1937, by P. Corder and Rev. T. 
Romans. 

Transactions of the Georgian Soctety for East Yorkshire, vol. 1, part 2:— 
Grimston Garth, by Lady Waechter de Grimston; St. Mary’s church, Hull, 
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in the eighteenth century, by E. Ingram; Craven House, Bridlington, by 
F. F. Johnson. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 94, part 2:—The Aberconwy charter, by 
C. A. Gresham; Early Welsh homesteads on Gelligaer Common, Glamor- 
gan, by Aileen Fox; Five Welsh seals, by W. J. Hemp; Excavations at the 
Knave promontory fort, Rhossili, Glamorgan, by Audrey Williams; A 
settlement of platform houses, Dyrysgol, Radnorshire; The ancient track 
through Nant Ffrancon; Flat bronze axe now associated with the Guilsfield 
hoard; Flint implement found near Trawsfynydd; University College of 
North Wales Museum of Welsh Antiquities. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. 46, part 1:—The glebe lands of Llan- 
Ilwchaiarn (1665-1856), by L. S. Andrews; Robert de Belesme, by T. Davies 
Pryce; The insignia of the boroughs of Montgomeryshire, by J. D. K. 
Lloyd; The charcoal iron industry of Powys Land, by A. S. Davies; The 
excavations of 1909 at Caersws, by F. N. Pryce; An erratic axe in the 
Powysland Museum, by R. U. Sayce; Miscellany, ii, by Mary N. Owen; 
Folk-medicines, by Rev. J. Evans. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 10, part 1:—-Ministers’ accounts 
(general series), bundle 1158, no. 3 (Public Record Office), by W. Rees; 
Roll of wards of the Lords Marcher of Kemes, Pembrokeshire, by F. Jones; 
The Llandudno copper mines in the eighteenth century, by H. Gwynn 
Jones; Records at the Diocesan Registry at Bangor, by A. I. Pryce. 

Publications of the Scottish History Society, 3rd ser., vol. 33 (Miscellany, 
vol. 6):—Bagimond’s Roll: statement of the tenths of the kingdom of 
Scotland, edited by Annie I. Dunlop; Foundation-charter of the collegiate 
church of Dunbar, a.p. 1342, edited by D. E. Easson; Letters from John, 
second earl of Lauderdale, to John, second earl of Tweedale, and others, 
edited by H. M. Paton; Memories of Ayrshire about 1780, by the Reverend 
John Mitchell, D.D., edited by W. K. Dickson. 

Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, vol. 3, part 2:—The Culdees of 
Scotland, by Rev. D. Mackinnon; Dunblane cathedral as seen by Turner, the 
artist, by H. J. Crawford; Ecclesiastical seals of Dunblane, iti, by Rev. J. 
Hutchison Cockburn; The Coldstream Papers (cont.), by Rev. J. Hutchison 
Cockburn. 

Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society, new ser., vol. 9, part 3:— 
Post Office stones, by J. Kirkwood; The architectural history of Rothesay 
Castle, by W. D. Simpson; A Tardenoisian site at Ballantrae, Ayrshire, by 
Rev. W. Edgar; Some old dovecots, mainly in Lanarkshire, by J. J. 
Waddell, with a note on dovecots in the eyes of the law, by H. McIntosh; 
The archaeologist and the historian, by Prof. J. D. Mackie. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 45, sect. C, nos. 4, 5:—A 
decorated quern-stone and its symbolism, by Rev. P. Power; A Greek 
mirror in Dublin, by J. D. Beazley. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 69, part 4:— 
Some places in the Metrical Dindsenchus, by H. Morris; The excavation of 
a composite tumulus at Drimnagh, co. Dublin, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones; 
The place-name Clonmel; A sixteenth century Dutch ‘Account of Ireland’; 
Norman-French survivals; Carley-Cue. 
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Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. 12, no. 4:— 
Antiquities of Burgage and district, by L. Price; A short account of the 
family of Kemmis in Ireland, by L. G. N. Kemmis; The Maynooth 
Ogham stone: a new reading and a new decipherment of the British Oghams, 
by E. O’Hanluain; Kildare diocesan wills; Corporation of Kildare; The 
Curragh; Concealment near Lackagh; The memorial cross at Cross Morris, 
Kildare, erected to Sir Maurice Fitzgerald; Officers of the Kildare militia, 
1794-1817; Discovery of skeletons at Haynestown. 

Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1936, part 2:—An 
unidentified church in Famagusta, by T. Mogabgab; Repairs to ancient 
monuments, by A. H. S$. Megaw; The protection of ancient monuments, by 
A. H. S. Megaw; Excavations and improvements in Famagusta, by T. 
Mogabgab; Clearance and investigation at Kyrenia Castle, by A. H. S. 
Megaw; Acquisitions of the Cyprus Museum, by P. Dikaios and J. du P. 
Taylor; ‘The Cyprus Museums in 1936, by P. Dikaios; Excavations in 
Cyprus, 1936, by A. H. S. Megaw. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 9, no. 1:— 
A painted tomb at Marwa, by C. C. McCown; Sigillata wares in the Near 
East, ii, by J. H. Iliffe; Inscription of the Khalif El-Mustansir Billah, 458 
A.H. (= A.D. 1065), by S. A. S. Husseini; Evliya Tshelebi’s travels in 
Palestine, vi, translated and annotated by St. H. Stephan. 

Archivio Storico di Malta, vol. 10, fasc. 1: —The legal status of the Order 
of Malta, by G. Biscottini; The Jesuits and the knights of Malta, by A. 
Leanza; The third centenary of the architect Floriani, by D. Spadoai; 
Knights of Malta in Canada, 1636-8, by A. A. Bernardy; Documents 
dealing with the history of Malta, by R. Valentini. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 43, no. 4:—Prometheus Fire- 
Lighter, by J. D. Beazley; An ancient oriental source of Christian sacred 
architecture, by R. Bernheimer; Mima Saltatricula, by M. Bieber; Excava- 
tions at Pylos, 1939, by C. W. Blegen and K. Kourouniotis; The first 
dome of St. Sophia and its rebuilding, by K. J. Conant; Notes on the 
Potnia Tauron, by K. Lehmann-Hartleben; Psiax, by Gisela M. A. Richter; 
Discoveries in the Agora in 1939, by IT. L. Shear; How were Imperial 
portraits distributed throughout the Roman Empire? by M. Stuart; Excava- 
tions at Corinth, 1938-9, by S. S. Weinberg; News items from Athens, by 
Elizabeth P. Blegen. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 48, part 2:—Expedi- 
tion of Sir Edmond Andros to Connecticut in 1687, by A. C. Bates; The 
first theatrical company in America, by A. S$. W. Rosenbach; Thomas 
Bray’s Associates and their work among the negroes, by E. L. Pennington. 

The Art Bulletin, vol. 21, no. 3:—Etienne-Louis Boullée, by E. Kauf- 
mann; The importance of iconographical exactitude, by A. Pigler; Léonard 
Limosin’s Triumph of the Faith, with portraits of the House of Guise, by 
A. C. Ritchie; A Euphronios kylix, by Eleanor Svatik; Some Roman 
barbotine bowls and their connexions, by H. Comfort; Notes on Bernini’s 
towers for St. Peter’s in Rome, by P. A. Underwood. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 30, no. 2:—The Alexander House, Linden 
Hall, Springfield, Mass.; Jeremiah Pearson Hardy, a Maine portrait painter, 
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by Fannie H. Eckstorm; The Brownes of Watertown, by Catharine W. 
Pierce. 

Parnassus, vol. 11, no. 8:—The madonna in armour, by W. Suida. 

Speculum, October 1939:—Enguerrand de Coucy VII and the cam- 
paign of Nicopolis, by H. L. Savage; An early medieval shorthand alphabet, 
by C. Nordenfalk; The allegory of Church and Synagogue, by Margaret 
Schlauch; Thirteenth-century culture as illustrated by Matthew Paris, by 
Miriam H. Marshall; Three letters relating to the University of Paris, by 
G. Post; The sources of the Alfonsine lapidaries, by J. H. Nunemaker; 
The provenance of Bibliothéque Nationale MS. lat. 1751, by Dorothy M. 
Quynn; St. Thomas Aquinas and the ‘Songe du Vergier’, by R. E. Pike. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 16:—Manuscripts 27 
(S. 29) and 107 (S. 129) of the municipal library of Autun: a study of Spanish 
half-uncial and early Visigothic minuscule and cursive scripts, by R. P. 
Robinson. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
vol. 104, parts 1, 2:—The Cartulary of the collegiate church of St. Peter at 
Liége, by E. Poncelet; Charters of the Chapter of St. Peter at Liége con- 
cerning Cerexhe-Henseux, by E. Poncelet; The Terrier of the bishop of 
Cambrai and the Rental of the Seigneur d’Audenards, by H. Laurent; A 
letter of 8th April 1489 to Jean de Hornes, bishop of Liége, by E. Poncelet. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Bruxelles, 3rd ser., vol. 10:—T wo acquisi- 
tions (a 16th-century silver combined spoon and fork, and an 18th-century 
silver cruet), by A. Bara; Two glass paintings acquired in England, by J. 
Helbig; Brabancgon stone carvings, by Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; 
Chinese porcelain in the museum, by A. Spruyt; A late Gothic embroidery 
of the Virgin on the crescent, by M. Calberg; Iranian antiquities, by L. 
Speleers; A piece of Liége glass found in England, by J Squilbeck; Egyptian 
Horologes, by J. Capart; A find of Merovingian antiquities at Ghlin in 1630, 
by J. Breuer; A statue of Sebekhotep, by J. Capart; The sixth season of 
excavation at Apamea, by F. Mayence; ‘The statue of the Vizier Neferouben, 
by J. Capart; The figures of the apostles at Hechtel, by Comte J. de Borch- 
grave d’Altena; The dignitary with the poppies, by L. Speleers; Two bas- 
reliefs of the Old Empire, by M. Werbrouck. 

Volume 11, nos. 1-4:—Three pyxes of the twelfth to thirteenth century, 
by J. Lestocquoy; Three curious watches in the Marquis de Rodes bequest, 
by A. Bara; A wooden Rhenish fourteenth-century statue of the Virgin and 
a fifteenth-century carved wooden beam, by Comte J. de Borchgrave 
d’Altena; Head of a man of the Old Empire, by E. Bille-De Mot; A six- 
teenth-century canopy-hanging with the arms of Gavre and De La Marck, 
by M. Calberg; Figures on ostraca, by M. Werbrouck; An Etruscan vase 
in the museum, by M. Renard; Sundials in the museum, by J. Helbig; A 
statue of the Virgin, by Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; The various 
forms of the God Bes, by M. Werbrouck; An applied ornament from 
Luristan, by L. Speleers; English point lace, by L. Paulis. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 57, fasc. 3 and 4:—The month of January in 
the Byzantine ‘Imperial Menology’, by F. Halkin; The life, ‘invention’ and 
miracles of St. Enimia, by C. Brunel; The passion of St. Peter of Capitolias 
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(13th January 715), by P. Peeters; Si/va Focluti, by J. MacErlean; Lives 
of St. Robert of Knaresborough, i, by P. Grosjfean; Bibliography. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. 9, fasc. 3:—The coastal settlement in Skjavika, by 
G. Gutorm; New finds of Mesolithic ornamented bone and antler artifacts in 
Denmark, by C. L. Vebaek; Some unusual Danish harpoons, by T. 
Mathiassen; Archaeological investigations and finds in the Scandinavian 
countries in the year 1937. 

Revue Archéologique, Juillet--Septembre 1939:—A Cypriot statue, by 
S. Besques; T'wo archaic representations of the flight of Aeneas, by R. 
Texier; Latin inscriptions at Orange, by G. C. Picard; Representations of 
galloping animals in antiquity, by R. Lefort des Ylouzes; The pyramidal 
monuments at Argolis, by Y. Béquignon. 

Normannia, vol. 12, parts 2 and 3:—Criminal justice at Caen (1475- 
1525), by H. Navel; T’wo Caen journalists in 1832: Jules Barbey and Léon 
d’Aurevilly, by R. E. Devaux; The influence of Flaubert in England: 
Flaubert, Walter Pater and the problem of style, by P. Yvon. 

Notizie degli Scavt, 6th ser., vol. 14, fasc. 10, 11, 12: Remains of Roman 
buildings at Turin, by C. Carducci; Roman remains in the castle at Brama- 
fam, Aosta, by C. Carducci; Excavation and restoration in the Theatre and 
Amphitheatre at Libarna, by C. Carducci; Discovery of Roman coins at 
Scarnafigi, by C. Carducci; Susa, by C. Carducci; Burials and cremations of 
the first period of the Iron Age at Ameno, by G. Decio; Cavagnolo Po, by 
G. Rosi; A bronze votive statuette at Furbara, by R. Mangarelli; Buildings 
of the Imperial period found in the Via di S. Basilio, Rome, by A. L. Pietro- 
grande; An Homeric graffito from Rome, by V. De Marco; A statue of 
Apollo from Anzio, by R. Vighi. 

Vol. 15, fasc. 1, 2, 3:—Archaeological discoveries in the Etruscan ceme- 
tery of Cannicella, called ‘Fontana del Leone’, Orvieto, by A. Minto; Re- 
discovery of an archaic tomb, at Allumiere, by S. Bastianelli; Sculpture from 
Isola Sacra, Ostia, by G. Ricci; Discoveries of sculpture at Anzio, by 
P. E. Arias. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, new ser., vol. 20:—Egyptian sculpture in the round in the Rijks- 
museum, by G. Roeder; A portrait of Julius Caesar in the Rijksmuseum, by 
W. C. Braat; Roman helmets in the Rijksmuseum, by W. C. Braat; Excava- 
tions at Vechten, 1931-2 and 1936-7, by W. C. Braat. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no. 11:— 
Topographical and archaeological studies in the Far East, by J. G. Anders- 
son. 

Basler Zeitschrift, Band 38:—Basel at the time of the Schmalkaldic war, 
by P. Burckhardt; The confederate intervention in Kanton Basel in 1831, 
by E. Schweizer; Jacob Burckhardt and John Ruskin, by O. Walzel; The 
Emperor Augustus, by F. Stahelin; The orientation of the town plans of 
Augusta Raurica (Augst) and Basilia Romana (Basel), by H. Stohler. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Band 33, Heft 3:— 
The Froschauer Press, Zurich’s famous sixteenth-century printing works, 
by P. Leeman-van Elek. 

Berytus, vol. 4, fasc. 2:—The decipherment of Arabic talismans, by T. 
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Canaan; A philosopher head in the museum of the American University, 
Beirut, by F. Poulsen; Note on the Early Christian basilica in Hama, by 
P. J. Riis; Drinking-bowls of glass and metal from the Achaemenian time, 
by P. Fossing; A Christian burial at Sidon, by Marguerite Meurdrac. 

Vol. 5, fasc. 1:—The seals in the collection of the Franciscan convent in 
Jerusalem, by Edith von Porada; Ancient lead sarcophagi, by E. von 
Mercklin; The Roman coinage and historical events in the East between 
260 and 270 a.D., by A. Alféldi. 

Syria, tome 20, fasc. 2: —The economic archives from the Palace of Mari, 
by G. Dossin; Various epigraphic fragments from Ras Shamra, by C. Virol- 
leaud; The ‘Hittite hieroglyphic’ inscription from Apamaea, by B. Hrozny; 
The painting of the Syrian Jacobites in its relation to Byzantine and Islamic 


art, by H. Buchthal. 
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Yorkshire Sessions of the Peace, 1361-1364. Edited with an introduction by Bertha 
Haven Putnam, Ph.D. 83x 54. Pp. 14187. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. c. 1939. 

How came Civilization? By Lord Raglan. 7} x 43. Pp. xili+-191. London: Methuen, 
1939. 65. 

Warwick County Records, volume v. Orders made at Quarters Sessions, Easter 1665 
to Epiphany 1674. Edited by S. C. Ratcliff, I.$.0., M.A., and H. C. Johnson, 
M.A. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Greene, O.B.E., M.C. 
Master of the Rolls. 936. Pp. Ixxviii+-275. Warwick: County Council, 1939. 

The Court Rolls of the Rectory Manor, Walthamstow. By P. H. Reaney, Litt.D., 
Ph.D. 10. Pp. 24. Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, Official Publication 
NO. 37- 1939. 

Records of the Worshipful Company of Shipwrights. Vol. 1, 1428-1780. Being an 
alphabetical digest of freemen and apprentices etc., compiled from the Company’s 
records by C. Harold Ridge, F.S.A. With a dust history of the Company by 
A. Charles Knight, J.P., F.S.A. 9}x6. Pp. xvi+261. London: Phillimore, 
1939. 

The Victoria History of the County of Oxford. Edited by L. F. Salzman, M.A., 
F.S.A. Volume one. 128}. Pp. xiv+497. London: Oxford University Press 
for the University of London Institute of Historical Research, 1939. £3 35. 

Warwickshire Feet of Fines. Abstracted from the originals in the Public Record Office 
by Ethel Stokes and Lucy Drucker, with introductory notes by Frederick T. S. 
Houghton, M.A., F.S.A. Volume II, 13 Edw. I (1284)—18 Edw. III (1345). 
9} x 6}. Pp. ix+237. Dugdale Society, vol. xv. London: Milford, 1939. 35s. 

Minster Lovell Hall, Oxfordshire. Official Guide. By A. J. Taylor, M.A. 84x 5}. 
Pp. 21. London: Stationery Office, 1939. 6d. 

The Surtees Society 1834-1934, including a catalogue of its publications with notes on 
their sources and contents and a list of the members of the Society from its begin- 
ning to the present day. By A. Hamilton Thompson. 84x 5}. Pp. x+284. 
Surtees Society, vol. cl., 1939. 

Historical Geography of South-west Lancashire before the Industrial Revolution. By 
F. Walker, M.A. 846}. Pp. xvi+156. Chetham Society, new series, volume 
103. Manchester: 1939. 

Wakefield, its history and people. By J. W. Walker, O.B.E., F.S.A. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. In two volumes. 9}x6}. Pp. xvi+ 362; viiit+ 363-735. 
Wakefield: privately printed, 1939. 

Supplement to Collinson’s History of Somerset. Richard Locke, 18th-century Antiquary, 
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Surveyor and Agriculturist. Extracts from Locke’s Survey with a short biography 
by F. Madeline Ward, M.A. Foreword by Prof. R. B. Mowat, M.A., D.Litt. 
114X9g. Pp. 175. Taunton: Barnicott, 1939. £1. 

The work of the Chronicler, its purpose and its date. By Adam C. Welch, D.D. 
The Schweich lectures of the British Academy, 1938. 9}X6. Pp. viii+ 163. 
London: Milford for the British Academy, 1939. 

The Friends of Griffith Jones. A study in educational philanthropy. By W. Moses 
Williams. 84 x 54. Pp. viii+-106. Y Cymmrodor, vol. xlvi. London: Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, 1939. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, England. An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in the City of Oxford. 10} 8}. Pp. xxxiii+-244 with 216 plates. 
London: Stationery Office, 1939. £1 15. 


Monastic. 


The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, Winchester. Edited with liturgical introduc- 
tion, notes and indices, by J. B. L. Tolhurst, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. Volume iv. 
Sanctorale (July to December). 8} x5}. Pp. iv+fo. 280v—409v. Henry 
Bradshaw Society, volume xxviii, 1939. 


Numismatics. 


Greek and Roman coins and the study of History. By J. G. Milne, M.A., D.Litt. 
74x 5. Pp. viiit+128. London: Methuen, 1939. 6s. 


Plate. 


Catalogue of the Plate of Magdalen College, Oxford. By E. Alfred Jones. 12x 9}. 
Pp. xxi+ 103. London: Milford, 1940. 315. 6d. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


From the Stone Age to the Motor Age. A sketch of Norwegian cultural history. By 
A. W. Brogger. 936}. Pp. 77-97. Reprint Norsk Geografisk Tidsskrift, 
Bind vii, Hefte 5-8. Oslo: 1939. 

Archaeology and Society. By Grahame Clarke. 7}x5. Pp. xv+220. London: 
Methuen, 1939. 75. 6d. 

Prehistoric and primitive iron-smelting. Part I, from meteoric iron to 1000 B.c. By 
E. Wyndham Hulme. 93x 7}. Pp. 181-192. Reprint Trans. Newcomen Society, 
vol. xviii, 1937-8. 

Ur- und Friihgeschichte des Amtes Frutigen und der Nachbargebiete. Von Otto 
Tschumi. 118. Pp. 35. n.p., n.d. 

The Geometrical Arrangement of Ancient Sites. A development of the ‘Straight 
Track’ theory. By Major F. C. Tyler, O.B.E. 84x54. Pp. 45. London: 
Simpkin Marshall, 1939. 25. 6d. 


Roman Archaeology. 


The Romans in Spain, 217 B.C.-A.D. 117. By C. H. V. Sutherland. 7} x 5. Pp. xi+ 264. 
London: Methuen, 1939. 85. 6d. 


Typography. 
Some facts concerning the Invention of Printing, the five hundredth anniversary of which 
will be celebrated internationally in 1940. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. 84x 6. 
Pp. 42. Chicago: Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 1939. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday 4th Fanuary 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

The meeting was called to give notice that an extraordinary meeting of 
the Society would be held on Thursday 11th January at 4.45 p.m. to con- 
sider and vote upon a resolution of the Council to take powers to alter the 
days and hours of the Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the period of the 
war. 


Thursday 11th ‘fanuary 1940: Extraordinary Meeting. Mr. A. W. Clap- 
ham, President, in the chair. 

The President moved that for the duration of the War the Council be given 
powers to alter the days and hours of the Ordinary Meetings of the Society 
notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the Statutes. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The President announced that the Council had resolved, subject to the 
approval of the Society, to hold the Ordinary Meetings at 5 p.m. during the 
present session. 


Thursday 11th ‘fanuary 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Angus Graham, Mr. E. C. Chancellor, and Lord Ebbisham were 
admitted Fellows. 

The Earl of Ilchester, F.S.A., and Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., exhibited a 
helm and sword from Melbury Sampford church, Dorset. 


Thursday 25th Fanuary 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the 
chair. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. Reginald Allender 
Smith, Director of the Society, who died on 18th January and moved that a 
message of sympathy be sent to his relatives. 

The motion was carried unanimously the Fellows signifying their as- 
sent by rising in their places. 

The following were appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the 
year 1939:—Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, Mr. Arthur Gardner, Mr. E. C. 
Ouvry, and Mr. E. S. M. Perowne. 

Lady Fox read a paper on the excavation of some early Welsh homesteads 
on Gelligaer common, Glamorganshire. 
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